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^ PBEFACE. 



t 



It has been my object, in the following pages, to treat the 
individual of whom I write as a strictly historical character. 
I have endeavoured to describe his proceedings feirly ; to assign 
no other motives to his actions than the circumstances of each 
separate case should seem to warrant ; to obscure no virtue, to 
hide no fiiult, but to paint the man in his life and in his death 
with the same forgetfulness of all things except the requirements 
of truth which wpuld actuate me were I dealing with the career 
of a statesman or a hero who had flourished in some remote age 
or in a foreign country. Considering that two entire generations 
have passed away since Lord Clive quitted the stage of life, I 
hope that I shall not be accused, while following this course, of 
any want of delicacy towards the feelings of individuals. The 
time must come, in every instance, when our natural jealousy 
of the reputation of an ancestor shall yield to the still higher 
demands of historical verity ; and if the lapse of more than seventy 
years do not bring matters to this level, I am at a loss to con- 
ceive when either the historian or the biographer shall be free 
to instruct without deceiving the world. Lord Clive was a man 
&r above the common measure in every feature of his character. 
If his excellences were conspicuous, it cannot be said that his 
faults shunned the light. It has been my earnest desire neither 
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to overshadow the former nor to explain away the latter, and 
I hope that I have succeeded. 

The sources from which I have sought to collect materials 
for my work are so numerous and diversified that I abstain from 
all attempt to particularize them. It is right to state, however, 
that I did not trouble the family with any application for 
papers, because I have in my possession a letter from the late 
lamented Lord Fowls, dated so long back as 1831, in which 
I am informed that the whole of the Clive collection had been 
intrusted to the care of Sir John Malcolm. I need scarcely add 
that Sir John Malcolm's volumes have been beside me through- 
out the progress of my labours, and that I have found them of 
inestimable value. 

London, Marchf 1848. 
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LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. 



CHAPTER I. 

Birth — ^Early Education — Arrival in India, 

The name of Clive does not appear to have been connected with 
any historical event of importance, till the exploits of the 
founder of the British Empire in India achieved for it the 
eminence to which it latterly attained. A family in Shropshire, 
of long standing but little note, answered to it throughout many 
generations. We hear of them first in the reign of Henry II., 
as proprietors of the small estate of Styche, in the parish of 
Moreton Say, near Market Drayton ; and in the reign of 
George II. they retain their local habitation and their rank among 
the minor landed gentry of the county. The father of Lord 
Clive, whose Christian name was Richard, succeeded to the 
inheritance on the death of an elder brother, and continued for 
many years to practise the profession of an attorney, to which 
he had been bred. He married Miss Rebecca Gaskill, the 
daughter of a Mr. Gaskill of Manchester, by whom he had a 
family of six sons and seven daughters, and of these, Robert, 
the subject of the present memoir, was the eldest, having been 
born, in the manor-house of Styche, on the 29tli of September, 
1725. 

Without assigning any particular cause for the arrangement, 
the family records inform us that Mr. and Mrs. Clive sent 
their eldest son to reside with one of his uncles-in-law before he 
had arrived at the third year of his age. This gentleman, whose 
name was Bayley, and who had married a sister of Mrs. Clive 
in 1717, inhabited a place called Hope Hall, near Manchester. 
He seems to have behaved with great kindness to the child, who 

B 
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was attacked with a dangerous illness soon after his arrival, and 
who soon began to exhibit symptoms of that impetuosity and 
W&ywardness of temper which distinguished him through life. 
These facts we learn from certain fragments of Mr. Bayley's 
early correspondence, which speak of the malady, and the means 
that were used to remove it ; and describe the little patient 
as meek and gentle under suffering, yet more than ordinarily 
cross and self-willed as soon as the process of recovery set i^. 
We gather likewise, from the same source, that the organ of 
combativeness began to develop itself very early in the cranium 
of the infant hero. Mr. Bayley, writing in 1732, when his 
charge could not as yet have completed his seventh year, says, 
^^ He has just had a new suit of clothes, and promises by his 
reformation to deserve them. I am satisfied that his fighting 
(to which he is out of measure addicted) gives his temper a 
fierceness and imperiousness, that he flies out upon every trifling 
occasion : for this reason I do what I can to suppress the hero, 
that I may help forward the more valuable qualities of meekness, 
benevolence, and patience. I assure you, sir, it is a matter of 
concern to us, as it is of importance to himself, that he may be 
a good and virtuous man, to which no care of ours shall be 
wanting." 

Young CHve a|)pears to have acquired the rudiments of his 
education in an exceedingly desultory manner. He was con- 
tinually changing his schools, the first of which, at Lostock in 
Cheshire, he entered when very young, and quitted again before 
he had completed his eleventh year. We are not told how he 
acquitted himself at Lostock, nor indeed was he celebrated either 
there or elsewhere for application to his studies ; but one master. 
Dr. Eaton, was so far struck by him as to predict that, " if his 
scholar lived to be a man, and opportunity for the exertion of 
his talents were afforded, he vrould win for himself a name 
second to few in history." Next we find him at Market 
Drayton, under the tutelege of the Rev. Mr. Burelem. From 
that seminary he removed to Merchant Tdlors' school in 
Xondon, where, however, his residence was not protracted ; and 
last of all he became one of the pupils of Mr. Sterling, the 
keeper of a private academy in Hemel Hempstead. In each of 
these places he established a reputation for daring intrepidity. 
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and an invincible spirit of command. It is told of him, at 
Market Drayton, that, for the purpose of getting a smooth stone 
put of a water-spout, with which to make ducks and drakes, he 
ascended to the top of the church-tower, and let himself down over 
the parapet wall, to the distance of at least three feet, ^e is 
described as putting himself at the head of all the good-for- 
nothing lads in the same town, and, after a series of petty out- 
rages on the tradespeople, compelling them to pay a sort of 
black^mail as the price of the discontinuance of the nuisance. 
Finally, his determination of purpose was shown when, on the 
breaking down of a mound of turf by means of which his ban- 
ditti were labouring to turn a dirty water-course into the shop- 
door of an obnoxious dealer, he threw himself into the gutter, 
and filled the breach with his body till his companions were in a 
condition more effectually to repair the damage. Such anec- 
dotes, if related of one who li^ed and died unknown, would 
excite as little interest in him who should listen to them as they 
would be accepted as creditable to their subject. But Clive rose 
to greatness through the display of qualities which fall to the 
lot of few ; and exploits, which when performed earned for him 
the character of " an unlucky boy," came to be regarded as 
foreshadowings of that genius which found scope for the exercise 
of its powers in nothing less than the conquest of kingdoms. 

It had been the design of Mr. Clive to bring up his son 
Robert to the profession of which he was himself a member. 
The exceeding distaste of the young man, however, for seden- 
tary pursuits, and the little progress which he made in scholastic 
learning, induced a change of plan, and interest was made, not 
unsuccessfully, to procure for him a writership in the service 
of the East India Company. Through what,particular channel 
the appointment was procured I have not been able to ascertain ; 
but as writerships were in 1743 very different from what they had 
become in 1843, it is not necessary to assume that any powerful 
interest was necessary to command it. The truth indeed is, 
that at the former period the Company was nothing more than 
a trading corporation. Its territory consisted of a few square 
miles round each of the factories which its agents had esta- 
blished, and for which, as well as for the factories themselves, 
rent was paid to the native governments. A handful of troop$ 
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sufficed to man, but imperfectly, the ill-constructed forts by 
which the warehouses were protected ; and the native portion of 
this force, by far the most numerous, was not only not dis-> 
ciplined after the European fashion, but lacked other arms than 
the sword and shield, or else a bow and arrows. The civil servants 
of the Company, too, were neither counsellors nor judges, col- 
lectors nor diplomatists, but clerks, whose duty it was to keep 
accounts, to take stock, to make advances to weavers, to ship 
cargoes, and to prevent, as much as possible, the interference 
of interlopers with the monopoly of the India trade, which 
acts of parliament had secured to them. Moreover, the writers, 
as they were called, or junior clerks, received such miserable 
pay that to avoid getting into debt, except by the exercise of 
extreme self-denial, was impossible. No doubt there were 
great prizes in store for such as might survive these early 
hardships. Private trade — that is, the trade of individuals on 
their own account — was then in the height of its luxuriance; 
and large fortunes were made by such as could embark in it at 
the expense of the interests of their employers. But oppor- 
tunities of this sort did not come till after long years of residence 
in the country ; and these were, even under the itiost favourable 
circumstances, years of suffering and of drudgery. A writer- 
ship was not, therefore, considered a hundred years ago in the 
light of a handsome provision for the younger son of a noble 
family, or of a Director, and was therefore, much more than it 
is now, within the reach of persons of far less pretension. 

Young Clive received his nomination in the early spring of 
1743, and embarked soon afterwards for Madras. He was then 
in the eighteenth year of his age, and, in spite of an ill-regulated 
temper, appears to have possessed strong natural affections 
and a warm heart. His aunt Bayley had died in 1735, but 
Hope Hall did not cease on that account to be his home ; indeed 
he retained both then and afterwards a lively recollection of the 
happy days which he had spent there, and parted from its sur- 
viving inmates with great regret. His voyage, besides being 
tedious and expensive, was not devoid of danger. The ship in 
which he took his passage put in at Brazil, where it was detained 
nine months, and suffered a, second detention, though not so 
protracted, at the Cape of Good Hope. The consequence was. 
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that the autumn of 1744 had set in ere our adventurer reached 
the place of his destination. But it tells in Olive's favour that 
he did not allow the opportunity which presented itself at 
Brazil of acquiring some knowledge of the Portuguese language 
to pass unimproved. An accurate Portuguese scholar he never 
became ; indeed he would appear to have been deficient in that 
order of talent which gives to its possessors a facility of ac- 
quiring languages ; for it is a curious ^t that he, who more 
than almost any other Englishman understood the character of the 
natives of India, and exercised unbounded sway over them, was 
never able to hold a lengthened or serious communication with 
them, either by writing or in conversation, except through the 
medium of an interpreter. But he managed to pick up more 
than a smattering of the tongue in which Camoens wrote, and in 
after-life his knowledge, imperfect as it might be, was more than 
once of use to him. 

Two results, both of them of evil consequence to Olive, 
arose out of the extraordinary length of his outward passage : 
he had expended the whole of his ready money before he 
reached Madras ; and a gentleman to whom he carried letters of 
introduction, and who would have assisted him in the strait, 
had already quitted the place and returned to Europe. Under 
these circumstances Olive was driven to borrow from the captain 
of the ship in which he had come out ; and he complains, pro- 
bably not without reason, of the exorbitant interest which the 
lender exacted. He felt himself, likewise, alone as it were in 
a new world ; for though in those days, not less than now, hospi- 
tality was a virtue largely practised by the Oompany's servants 
in the East, Olive, being shy or proud, and destitute of recom- 
mendations to any of the residents at Madras, kept aloof from 
them all, and was of course in his turn neglected. His irritable 
temper did not soflen down amid the comparative solitude in 
which he lived, and he soon began to experience a depression of 
spirits which, as it was constitutional, never aflerwards wholly 
left him. As a specimen of the manner in which his proud dis- 
position worked, it may be stated that he had not been long at the 
desk when he quarrelled with a superior functionary, and gave 
such proof of hb contempt for the rules of the service that the 
Governor, being appealed to, commanded him to apologize. 
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Olive could not refuse to obey, because any attempt to evade 
the order would have cost him his place ; but he made his sub- 
mission with a very bad grace, and would never again return to 
habits of ^miliar acquaintance with the secretary. When the 
latter, desirous of burying the dispute in oblivion, asked him one 
day to dine, he replied, '^ No, sir ; the Governor desired me to 
apologize, and I have done so ; but he did not command me to 
dine with you." 

Besides being wayward and irritable to a degree which ren- 
dered him oflen impatient of control, and not always safe as a 
companion, Olive began already to labour under occasional fits 
of low spirits, during the paroxysms of one of which it is said 
that he twice made an attempt to destroy himself. He had been 
improvident, it appears, and his pecuniary afl&irs were involved. 
The restraints of the office chafed him ; and he took in ill part 
both the advice and the remonstrances of such as prompted him 
to greater exertion. In this humour he withdrew one day to his 
own room in Writers' Buildings, and there shut himself up« 
An hour or two afterwards one of his companions knocked at 
the door, and was admitted. He found Olive seated in a remote 
comer of the apartment, with a table near him, on which lay a 
pistol. ^' Take it, and fire it over the window," said Olive^ 
pointing to the weapon. His friend did so ; and no sooner was 
the report heard than Olive, springing from his seat, exclaimedj 
'^ I feel that I am reserved for some end or another. I twicQ 
snapped that pistol at my own head, and it would not go off." 
Strange as this story may read, it is not unlikely to be true. 
The explosion of a pbtol at last which has previously missed 
fire is an event of too frequent occurrence to stagger the most 
sceptical ; and the after-career of the man affords sufficient ground 
for believing that there were many moments in his life when the 
thought of self-destruction was not unlikely to be present with 
him. On the other hand, it is certain that, though often refer- 
ring to the events of his early Indian career, he was never 
known to allude to this occurrence. His conversation, on the 
contrary, when it took that turn, became lively, anecdotical, and 
replete with good feeling. Every act of kindness done to him- 
self, as well as the persons and names of the parties to, whom he 
had been indebted for it, were brought out pleasantly, as if from 
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the storehouse of a grateful memory ; while recollections of a 
different kind appeared all to have &ded away^ or to be dismissed. 
At the same time his correspondence shows that his mind waa 
at this period often ill at ease. He appears to have felt acutely 
that he was not suited for the occupations of detail and routine 
to which he had been called. A temperament such as his re* 
quired strong, if not constant, excitement ; his powers of mind 
languished for want of more congenial objects on which to exer- 
cise themselves. He even pined for home, and the endearments 
of the domestic circle, with an intensity of which his boyhood 
had given no promise. Writing to one of hb cousins, he says, 
*' I have not enjoyed one happy day since I left my native coun* 
try." In another of his letters we find him declaring, '^ I must 
confess, at intervals when I think of my dear native England, 
it affects me in a very particular manner. If I should be so fax 
blessed as to revisit again my own country, but more especially 
Manchester, the centre of all my wishes, all that I could hope 
for or desire would be presented before me in one view." These 
are touching avowals to come from one who had been noted even 
in childhood rather for the firmness of his resolves than for the 
clinging nature of his feelings ; but they exhibit a true picture 
of his sentiments : for Olive had no touch of affectation about 
him. However, the writer was not without a solace amid his 
cares more creditable than those upon which functionaries of 
his standing were for the most part accustomed to £ill back. 
The Governor had a good library, to which he permitted Clive 
to have free access ; and the young man, devoting much of his 
leisure time to study, acquired in that apartment almost all the 
knowledge of books of which he seems ever to have been 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Joins the Army— Early Military Services. 

Such was the manner of Clive's existence when an event befell, 
which, threatening at the outset to cast a blight over his pros- 
pects, proved, in point of fact, to be the turning-point whence 
his march to eminence began. 

The war of the Austrian succession, which had for some years 
desolated Europe, was extended in 1745 and 1746 to Asia. Eng- 
land and France had taken opposite sides in the quarrel ; and, 
the fleets of the latter obtaining, in the Indian seas, a temporary 
ascendancy, Labourdonnais, the able and accomplished Governor 
of Mauritius, determined to make the most of the circumstance. 
It will be recollected that France had at this time her East India 
Company, to the full as rich and influential as that of England. 
She was the mistress, also, of settlements more extensive, and in 
some respects better placed, than any which flourished under the 
protection of the British flag ; and her local authorities aspired, 
as is the habit of their countrymen, far more after political 
influence tlian increased facilities of trade. Almost all the Spice 
Islands, including that over the destinies of which Labourdonnais 
presided, belonged to her. The chief seat of her power was, 
however, Pondicherry, where Dupleix — a man of greater ambi- 
tion and almost equal talent with Labourdonnais — held rule ; 
and she was strong in a military point of view— not only because 
of the number of regular troops which she kept on foot, but 
because she had already begun to arm and discipline battalions of 
sepoys after the European fashion, and found them trustworthy. 

The possessions of England, on the other hand, though not 
inconveniently situated for purposes of trade with the interior, 
were all on the continent of India. On the Malabar side she 
held Bombay, which had been ceded by Portugal to Charles II. 
as part of the dowry of Queen Catherine. At the mouth of the 
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Hoogley, a branch of the river Granges, Calcutta belonged to 
her ; but Calcutta was as yet so little accounted of, that it had 
only just ceased to be a dependency on the more important presi- 
dency of Madras. Lastly, along the Coromandel coast were 
scattered Madras, Fort St. David, Cuddalore, and two or three 
lesser stations, all of which were more or less important on 
account of the treasures which their storehouses contained, 
though none were considered capable of being maintained, for a 
single day, against the power of the native princes, should it be 
put forth in earnest, l^ 

The rival Companies were thus circumstanced when Labour- 
donnais, after compelling the English fleet to abandon the coast^ 
landed with an army and put Madras in a state of siege. The 
place, after a weak resistance, capitulated, and the keys of the 
fort were given into his hands. Whatever property was accu- 
mulated in the Company's warehouses became the prey of the 
conquerors ; but it was stipulated that the town should be spared, 
and that on payment of a ransom, which Labourdonnais pledged 
himself to fix at a moderate amount, it should be given back to 
its former proprietors. Meanwhile the English inhabitants were 
to suffer no molestation ; but, considering themselves prisoners of 
war upon parole, were to abide quietly in their houses* 

There had been jealousies between Dupleix and Labourdonnais 
ever since the nomination of the former to the presidency of 
Pondicherry. These the success of the expedition against 
Madras greatly inflamed ; and Dupleix, asserting that the 
Governor of Mauritius had exceeded his powers — inasmuch 
as all conquests effected on the continent of India were at his 
own disposal — refused to ratify the capitulation. He even went 
so fer as to threaten that the works of Fort St. Georger should be 
blown up ; and, despatching one of his own officers to act as 
Governor, called upon the English residents to renew their parole 
of honour to him. Indeed he did more : with no other apparent 
object in view than the indulgence of a small national vanity, he 
caused the English Governor, with some of the chief members of 
the factory, to be conveyed, under a guard, to Pondicherry, and 
marched tiiem, somewhat after the manner of captives in a Koman 
procession, through the town. So gross a violation on one side 
of the terms of the treaty was regarded on the other as absolving 
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men from their engagements; and many, among whom Clive 
was one, no longer considered their parole to be binding. These 
escaped as they best could from Madras ; Clive, with a friend, 
fleeing in the disguise of Mussulmans, and taking shelter at Fort 
St. David. 

For some time after his arrival in the latter place Clive 
appears to have led a life of unprofitable idleness. BHs services 
were not required in a fectory already overstocked with clerks^ 
whom the progress of hostilities compelled, in a great measure, 
to suspend their commercial undertakings ; and he sought some* 
times at the gaming-table that escape from dejection which he 
could not find either in study or the duties of his station. It 
happened upon a certain occasion that two officers with whom he 
had been engaged in play were detected in the act of cheating. 
They had won considerable sums of money from various persons 
present, and among the rest from Clive ; but he, having satisfied 
himself of the nature of their proceedings, refused to pay. A 
quarrel ensued, and one of them demanded satisfaction. The 
combatants met without seconds to settle the dispute, and Clive, 
having the first fire, delivered it to no purpose, and stood at 
the mercy of his adversary. The latter, walking up, presented 
his pistol at Clive's head, and desired him to ask his life. This 
was done without hesitation ; but when the other went on to 
demand an apology, and the retractation of the charge of cheating, 
Clive refused to give either. " Then I will shoot you," ex- 
claimed the bully. " Shoot and be d d !" replied Clive. '* I 

said you cheated, I say so still, and I will never pay you." The 
oflficer, declaring the young man to be mad, threw away his 
weapon, and there the matter ended ; for Clive, when urged to 
bring the whole case under the cognizance of the authorities, 
declined to do so, and religiously abstained from referring, even 
in private society, to the behaviour of his late opponent at cards. 
" I will not do him an injury on any account," was his answer. 
*' I will never pay what he unfairly won ; but he has given me 
my life, and from me he shall take no hurt under any circum- 
stances." 

Whether the occurrence just related had any other influence 
upon Clive's fortunes than to win for him, on account of his 
desperate bravery, the admiration of his young companions, does 
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not appear; but we find him soon afterwards taking steps to 
exchange the pen for the sword, and succeeding in obtain- 
ing an ensigncy in the Company's army. Doubtless he had, 
in some measure, earned his commission by the good service 
which he rendered during the siege of Fort St. David ; for when 
Dupleix, hoping to profit by the consternation which the fall 
of Madras had occasioned^ marched against the latter place, 
Clive, though a civilian, shouldered a musket, and took his turn 
of duty with the rest of the garrison. But whatever the imme- 
diate occasion of the arrangement may have been, his ensigncy, 
which bore date in the spring of 1747, did not remove him from 
the civil service. It enabled him, however, to witness almost 
all the petty operations in which the autumn of 1747 and the 
spring of the following year were wasted, and attached him to 
the force which in 1748 co-operated with Admiral Boscawen's 
army in the attack upon Pondicherry. The latter enterprise, as 
is well known, signally failed. It could not indeed do other- 
wise, for, undertaken at an improper season, it was pushed 
forward without either energy or skill. Nevertheless, it ftir- 
nished Mr. Clive with more than one opportunity for the display 
of that personal coolness and intrepidity which may be described 
as the groundwork of all other military virtues. It involved 
him, likewise, in a new quarrel ; and would have brought him 
again into personal conflict with a brother oflScer, had not the 
latter, under somewhat peculiar circumstances, declined the chal- 
lenge. Mr. Clive, it appears, had the command of one of the 
advanced batteries which were opened against the works of Pon- 
dicherry. The fire proving hot, his ammunition expended itself; 
and he, in his eagerness to renew the fight, ran to the rear for a 
fresh supply. It is not usual for ofificers to go in person upon 
such errands ; and the circumstance being noticed by one whose 
speech seems to have been but imperfectly under the control of 
his reason, insinuations hurtful to the character of Clive as a 
soldier were thrown out. The young man lost no time in de- 
manding an explanation, and, the author of the scandal failing to 
give such as Clive felt that he had a right to expect, a demand 
for instant satisfaction followed. As the parties were moving 
to their ground, Clive's opponent, irritated by some circumstMice 
which has not been stated, struck him. Clive drew upon the 
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spot ; but the place being public, the duel was prevented. A 
judicial inquiry followed^ which led to the condemnation of the 
individual who had given the blow, and imposed upon him the 
necessity of making a public apology in front of the battalion ; 
but with this Clive did not rest content. The original ground 
of quarrel had not been removed, and the fiery young soldier 
returned to it. His adversary, however, asserting that one apo- 
logy was enough to wipe out all offences, declined to meet him ; 
whereupon Clive shook a cane over his head, and told him he 
was a coward. The result was that Clive came off without the 
slightest stain on his character, while the originator of the fray 
was obliged to resign his commission. 

I repeat these anecdotes as I find them told, more at length, 
by the authorities which, in the compilation of the present me- 
moir, it has been necessary to consult ; but I entirely dissent 
from the opinions of those writers who seem to regard them as 
creditable to the subject. Brawls and duels, however frequent in 
the last century, had not the effect even then of elevating men's 
reputation for courage ; in these days they are regarded both 
justly and happily as manifestations of bad taste and an ill>regu- 
lated mind. Let us not, however, be too severe upon Clive. 
His duel with the gambler admits of no excuse. It was the last 
act in a series of indefensible outrages on both morals and man- 
ners, and there is nothing to admire about it except the headstrong 
determination of the man, who would rather submit to be put to 
death than retract a word which he had once uttered. But the 
affair beside the lines of JPondicherry is at least more intelligible, 
though even that can hardly be spoken of except with regret. A 
quiet remonstrance would have probably gained all the reparation 
which so palpable and admitted a wrong required ; for Clive's 
reputation for courage was already such as to render a loose 
insinuation to the contrary innocuous ; and had the contrary been 
the case, there was surely no need, after the humiliation to which 
the other party had been subjected, to force a dormant quarrel 
upon him. Still here the stories are ; and as I believe them to 
be authentic, and desire no more than to draw a faithful picture 
of a very remarkable personage, I cannot refuse to transfer them 
to these pages. The reader will doubtless find as he goes on 
other proofs that Clive, however great in the^recognisedjaeaning 
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of that term, was by no means, either in Jiis public or private 
character, a perfect being. 

The British army had not long returned from its abortive 
attempt to reduce Pondicherry when tidings arrived from Europe 
of the cessation of hostilities. The immediate consequence of 
this announcement, as regarded public aflFdirs, was the restora- 
tion of Madras by Dupleix to the East India Company. Upon 
the career of Clive it produced this effect, that it restored him 
for a brief space to his peaceful occupations in Writers' Build- 
ings. But the love of a military life was by this time so rooted 
in him, that at the first intimation of hostilities, no matter 
against whom to be conducted, he again volunteered to serve. 
Accordingly, when in 1749 an expedition was fitted out for the 
ostensible purpose of restoring an exiled rajah to the throne of 
Tanjore, Clive joined it. The circumstances of the case were 
these : — 

The district of Tanjore, comprising an extent of seventy or 
eighty miles in length, and lying within or immediately adjoin- 
ing to the several mouths of the Cavery, constituted, at the period 
of which I now write, a Hindoo principality, which the Maho- 
medans, though nominally establishing their dominion over it, 
had been content to govern, even in the height of their vigour, 
through the agency of its native sovereigns. In the reign of 
Arungzebe, Sivaji, the illustrious founder of the Mahratta con- 
federation, won it with his sword and left it as an inheritance 
to his children. During four generations these swayed the 
sceptre, the son succeeding the father without interruption ; but 
the successor of the last of them, being an infant, was put to 
death, and then began a scramble for the throne. First Sahujee, 
ihe legitimate son of Tuckojee, and as such the uncle of the 
murdered child, won the prize. He did not keep it long, how- 
ever, because the same influence which had raised set him aside, 
and Pritauba Sing, also a son of Tuckojee, though by a concubine, 
reigned in his stead. It does not appear that the people of 
Tanjore took any objection to the rajah's title. He made various 
treaties with the English likewise in the course of several years, 
which he kept faithfully, and his tenure appeared to be as secure 
as that of any other of the princes of India. But, soon after the 
cessation of the war with France, Sahujee, the exile, presented 
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himself at Fort St. David and besought the English to assist 
him with a portion of their troops in an attempt to recover his 
kingdom. No doubt his assertion of the justice of his title, and 
the assurances which he gave of being supported by a majority 
of the people, had due weight with the English authorities^ 
but there is reason to believe that a promise, in the event of 
success, of the town and harbour of Dovecotta, at the mouth of 
the Coleroon, told at least as effectually as either argument. 
Be this however as it may, a resolution of council was passed 
to the effect that it would be expedient to assist the rajah in the 
prosecution of his claim, and a force was ordered to proceed 
under the command of Captain Cope for that purpose. 

Cope's little army, consisting of 480 Europeans, 1000 sepoys, 
and a few heavy guns, took the field in the month of April. 
Clive, now promoted to the rank of Lieutenant, went with it, 
but the issue proved unfortunate ; a storm dispersed the squadron 
in which the guns with the heavy baggage had been sent round 
to the mouth of the Coleroon, and the in&ntry either could dp 
or did nothing without the artillery. Cope, therefore, after 
losing a good many of his fighting-men and almost all his coolies, 
returned to Fort St. David discomfited. He brought back, 
indeed, a piece of intelligence which, if it surprised his Go« 
vemment, ought not to have done so ; he assured them that 
their protege had not a single adherent in the country. But, 
however mortifying the discovery that they had been imposed 
upon in regard to this matter, there were cogent reasons in force 
for persevering in the war for a while. Their arms had sustained 
a reverse, and the credit which they had lost must be recovered* 
Accordingly a new expedition was contemplated, of greater 
force both in men and materiel, and Major Lawrence, an officer 
of distinguished name in eastern warfare, assumed the command. 
This time operations were carried on with vigour. After sur* 
mounting many difficulties, among which the passage of the 
Coleroon on a flying-bridge in the &ce of the enemy deserves to 
be enumerated. Major Lawrence sat down before Dovecotta, 
and, his batteries opening with effect, a breach was in due time 
declared practicable. Mr. Clive solicited and obtained the 
honour of leading the forlorn hope. He was charged by cavalry 
while advancing to the bottom of the breach, and not fewer 
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than thirty out of the thirty-four Europeans who accompanied 
him feU. But the sepoys in support showed a good front, and, 
Lawrence bringing up the whole of his European battalion, 
the place was entered sword in hand. A second triumph, at 
a fortified pagoda about five miles distant from the town, 
induced the reigning prince to sue for peace, which was granted 
on condition that Dovecotta should remain in the hands of its 
captors, and the pretender be pensioned at a rate which would 
enable him to spend the remainder of his days comfortably in a 
private station. 

Immediately on the ratification of this treaty Major Lawrence^ 
leaving a sufficient garrison in Dovecotta, returned to Fort St. 
David, whence, in a short time, he proceeded for the settlement 
of his private afi^rs to England. Clive likewise, in the per* 
suasion that there would be no forther need for him in the field, 
resumed his civil functions at Madras, where he was admitted to 
the same rank at which he would have arrived had not the exi- 
gencies of the public service withdrawn him for a while from 
the factory. This was a high but not an unmerited compliment 
to his talents, of which, however, for the present he was prevented 
from making any use, for a severe nervous fever attacked him 
before he could return to habits of business, and he was forced 
to seek refreshment during the cold season in Bengal. It appears 
that the effects of this inroad on his constitution were as enduring 
as they were mischievous. He became more than ever subject to 
fits of depression of spirits, and, when not occupied with affiiirs 
which filled and engrossed his thoughts, was often so miserably 
low as to shrink from the idea of being left alone. Of what 
strange materials are the best of us composed I How narrow is 
the tine which separates that which we call genius from insanity ! 
But it is time to look beyond these comparatively trifling details, 
that we may trace the course of events which were about to 
give a new aspect to the politics of India, and to call into opera* 
tion the highest order of talent of which the rival Companies of 
England and France in that part of the world could boast. 
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CHAPTER III. 

General View of the Affiiirs of India. 

When a handful of English merchants proceeded, in the year 
1612, to occupy the countinghouses and stores which were 
allotted to them for the transaction of business in Surat, their 
astonishment at the spectacles, moral, political, and financial, 
which were opened to their view on every side defies description. 
They found themselves not only without weight or influence in 
the country, but mere tolerated denizens, and nothing more, of 
what appeared to them the greatest and wealthiest empire which 
the world had ever seen. An Emperor, of whom they saw nothing, 
but who was described as dwelling in luxury and splendour at 
Delhi, governed the whole extent of the Indian peninsula, from 
the Himalaya mountains to Cape Comorin. A thousand deputies, 
rising in degree one above another, managed the afifairs of the 
innumerable provinces into which his empire vtvls divided. These 
had large bodies of revenue ofiicers and police in their pay, 
judges and magistrates under them, with standing armies and all 
the other appliances of sovereign power ; and they maintained at 
their Courts a degree of state which nothing about those of Euro- 
pean princes seemed to come near. The habits of the people, like- 
wise, were, as far as strangers could judge of them, civilized in 
the extreme. The labouring classes might go about well-nigh 
in a state of nudity, and be content to dwell in earthen huts, 
without any other furniture than a few mats on which to sleep, 
and a gourd or a pitcher wherewith to draw water from the wells. 
But their manners were gentle and polite in the extreme, while 
their ingenuity as weavers, and their skill in the mechanical and 
agricultural arts, excited the admiration of persons born in Kent 
and brought up in Manchester or London. Meanwhile the 
Indian aristocracy inhabited palaces gorgeously decorated and 
of vast extent. Their temples, too, and market-places — ^the 
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tombs of the dead, and the monuments erected to commemorate 
the virtues of the living — all appeared to the wondering eyes of 
our countrynien superb. In like manner the density of the 
population in the cities, and the perfect order which prevailed — 
the awe with which rulers seemed to be regarded — and the pomp 
and dazzling splendour of their processions— went far to confirm 
the impressions which a consideration of other more shadowy 
objects had made. The letters of our first factors to their 
correspondents at home were filled with accounts of the great- 
ness of the princes under whose protection they lived ; while 
their employers lost no opportunity of urging upon them the 
necessity as well as the wisdom of paying in^plicit obedience to 
every mandate which might be issued by these all-powerful 
potentates, or their representatives. 

The truth, however, is, that this empire, extensive and power- 
ful as it seemed to be, carried in its bosom^ from the date of its 
first establishment, the seeds of an early dissolution. Not even 
the genius of Baber, nor the extraordinary administrative talents 
of Akbar, could give to a machine so constituted the elements of 
durability. An Oriental despotism, tainted with all the vices 
that are inseparable from the dominion of race over race, can 
never be held together but by the hand of a giant. The first 
symptom of weakness in the chief is sure to operate on his sub- 
ordinates as a signal of insubordination, which, whether it take 
the form of an armed. insurrection, or be content, to work out its 
ends by the process of passive. resistance, cannot fkil, more or less 
speedily, to succeed. Thiis.&ctj sufficiently diemonstiated on various 
occasions during the interval which divided the reigns of Akbar 
and that of Arungzebe, passed, after the demise of the fallen 
prince, into a rule. Indeed the' means adopted by Arungzebe 
himself — ^perhaps the ablest of all the monarchs who derived 
their descent from Timour — to obtain the throne, set the seal 
to its validity. The youngest of a family of brothers, he rose, 
as is well known, to power after a lengthened struggle with the 
other members of his father's house. It was one of the inevitable 
consequences of such a civil war that the chain of connexion 
which bound its lieutenants to the Imperial throne should be 
weakened. Opportunity was likewise given to Hindoo tribes, 
impatient of a Mussulman yoke, to withhold their tribute ; and 

c 
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in the heart of the empire bands of robbers organized themselves, 
which fell by degrees into political shape, and took rank among 
the most powerful of the Indian commonwealths. Aningzebe 
himself, therefore^ had through life a part to enact which few 
princes either of ancient or modern times could have played at 
all, and which even he played imperfectly. But on the day of 
his death the foundations of the whole fabric gave way, and the 
ruin which followed was as complete as it was rapid. The 
state of India during forty years which followed the demise of 
this great man has been so admirably described by an eloquent 
and well-known writer^ that I cannot deny myself the gratifi- 
cation of transferring to these pages the whole of the passage. 

'' The history of the successors of Theodosius bears no small 
analogy to that of the successors of Arungzebe. But perhaps 
the fall of the Carlovingians furnishes the nearest parallel to the 
fall of the Moguls. Charlemagne was scarcely interred when 
the imbecility and the disputes of his descendants began to bring 
contempt on themselves and destruction on their subjects. The 
wide dominion of the Franks was severed into a thousand pieces. 
Nothing more than a nominal dignity was left to the abject 
heirs of ^an illustrious name — Charles the Bald, and Charles the 
Fat, and Charles the Simple. Fierce invaders, differing from each 
other in race, language, and^ religion, flocked, as if by concert, 
from the farthest corners of theeartb, to plunder provinces which 
the Government could ao longer defend. The pirates of the 
Baltic extended their ravages from the Elbe to the Pyrenees, 
and at length fixed their seat in the rich valley of the Seine. 
The Hungarians, in whom the trembling monks fancied that 
they recognised the Gog and Magog of prophecy, carried back 
the plunder of the cities of Lombardy to the depth of the 
Pannonian forest. The Saracen ruled in Sicily, desolated the 
fertile plains of Campania, and spread terror even to the walk 
of Rome. In the midst of these sufferings a great internal 
change passed upon the empire. The corruption of death 
b^^ to ferment into new forms of life. While the great 
body as a. whole was torpid and passive, every separate member 
began to feel with a sense and to move with an energy all its 
own. Just here, in the most barren and dreary part of European 
history, all feudal- privileges, all modem nobility, take their 
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source. To this point vre trace the power of those princes who, 
nominally vassals, but really independent, long governed, with 
the titles of Dukes, Marquesses, and Counts, almost every part 
of the. dominions which had obeyed Charlemagne. 

" Such, or nearly such, was the change which passed over the 
Mogul empire during the forty years which followed the death 
of Arungzebe. A series of nominal sovereigns, sunk in indo- 
lence and debauchery, sauntered away life in secluded palaces, 
chewing bang, fondling concubines, and listening to buffoons. 
A series of ferocious invaders had descended through the western 
passes to prey on the defenceless wealth of Hindostan. A 
Persian conqueror crossed the Indus, marched through the gates 
of Delhi, and bore away in triumph those treasures of which the 
magnificence bad astounded Roe and Bernier; the peacock 
throne on which the richest jewels of Golconda had been disposed 
by the most skilful hands of Europe ; and the inestimable 
mountain of light, which, after many strange vicissitudes, lately 
shone in the bracelet of Runjeet Sing. The Affghan soon 
followed to complete the work of. devastation which the Persian 
had begun. The warlike tribes of Rajpoots threw off the 
Mussulman yoke ; a band of mercenary soldiers occupied Rohil- 
cund ; the Seiks ruled on the Indus ; the Jauts spread terror 
along the Jumna ; the highlands which border on the western 
sea-coast of India poured forth a still more formidable race— a 
race which was long the terror of every native power, and which 
yielded, after many desperate and doubtful stniggles, to the 
fortune and genius of England. It was under the reign of 
Arungzebe that this wild clan of plunderers first descended from 
the mountains ; and, soon after his death, every corner of his 
wide empire learned to tremble at the mighty name of the 
Mahrattas. Many fertile vice-royalties were entirely subdued 
by them ; their dominions extended across the Peninsula from 
sea to sea. Their captains ruled at Poonah, at Gualior, in 
Guzzeratj in Berar, and in Tanjore ; nor did they, though they 
had become great sovereigns, therefore cease to be freebooters ; 
they still retained the predatory habits of their forefathers. 
Every region which was not subject to their rule was- wasted by 
their incursions. Wherever their kettle-drums were heard the 
peasant threw his bag of rice on his shoulder, hid his small 

c2 
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savings in his girdle, and fled with his wife and children to the 
mountains and the jungles — to the milder neighbourhood of the 
hyeena and the tiger. Many provinces redeemed their harvests 
by the payment of an annual ransom ; even the wretched 
phantom who still bore the imperial title stooped to pay this 
ignominious * black-mail.' The camp-fires of one rapacious \ 
leader were seen from the walls of the palace of Delhi ; another, 
at the head of his innumerable cavalry, descended year after 
year on the rice-fieldd ' of Bengal : even the European factors 
trembled for their magazines. Less than a hundred years ago, 
it was thought necessary to fortify Calcutta against the horsemen 
of Berar, and the name of the Mahratta ditch still preserves the 
memory of the danger." 

The eloquence of this description is only exceeded by its 
remarkable accordance with fact, and the passage in which the 
author goes on to explain the relative positions of the Emperor 
and his lieutenants during this interval of anarchy is to the full 
as trustworthy. " Wherever the viceroys of the Mogul," he 
says, "retained authority, they became sovereigns. They might 
still acknowledge in words the superiority of the house of Tamer- 
lane, as a Count of Flanders or a Duke of Burgundy would 
have acknowledged the superiority of the most helpless driveller 
among the later Carlovingians ; they might occasionally send 
to their titular sovereign a complimentary present, or solicit 
from him a title of honour; but they were, in truth, no longer 
lieutenants removable at pleasure, but independent hereditary 
princes. In this way originated those great Mussulman houses 
which formerly ruled Bengal and the Carnatic, and those which 
still, though in a state of vasisalage, exercise some of the powers 
of royalty at Lucknow and Hyderabad." 

One of the most important of the greater lieutenancies into 
which the Mogul empire was divided, is known in history as the 
Deccan. It included the whole extent of territory which has 
for its limits the Nerbudda on the north, and on the east, south, 
land west the Indian Ocean. To the government of that province 
one of the ablest of his officers, by name Nizam-ul-Mulk, had 
been appointed by Arungzebe ; and the souhbadar, surviving by 
many years the emperor to whom he was indebted for his eleva- 
'ti<m9 did not £ul, as soon as the opportunity offered, of rendering 
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himself virtually independent of the throne of Delhi. Nizam- 
uI-Mulk had, however, difficulties of his own to contend against ; 
the Deccan was under his rule subdivided into lesser lieutenancies 
as the empire was divided into greater, and of these several were 
. extensive enough to demand cunning as well as force in their 
management. The lower Carnatic, or. principality of the Nabob 
of Arcot, formed one ; it stretched along the entire Coromandel 
coast, from the Northern Cirearo to Gape Comorin ; and though 
narrow, because the ghauts which interpose between it and the 
territories of Hyderabad and Mysore form its inland boundary, 
it comprised, nevertheless, all the settlements whieh both the 
English and the French had established in that quarter of India. 
In ancient times the Camatic had been governed by a cluster of 
Hindoo princes. One of these held- his court at Arcot, another 
at Vellore, a third in Trichinopoly ; but they had latterly 
acknowledged their dependence on a common superior, who, 
like other viceroys of the second order, derived his power, 
through the souhbadar, from Delhi, and kept his court at 
Arcot. 

In the year 1710, Nizam-ul-Mulk being Souhbadar of the Dec- 
can, Sadat Oolla, Nabob of the Carnatic, died. Having no children 
of his own, he adopted two nephews, the elder of whom, by 
name Doost AH, declared himself successor to the Nabob ; while 
the younger, called Banker, became governor of the strong 
fortress of Vellore. Nizam-ul-Mulk was offended with the pre- 
sumption of Doost Ali, and fbok care that his title should receive 
no confirmation from Delhi. But Doost Ali retained his place 
notwithstanding, and married two of his daughters, one to 
Mortaza Ali, the son of his brother at Vellore, the other to 
Chunda Sahib, an individual of whom further mention will be 
made, and who became soon afterwards Dewan or prime minister 
to his fether-in-law. 

Time passed, and the Hindoo prince of Trichinopoly, one of 
the lesser divisions which was held under the Nabob of Arcot, 
died ; and Doost Ali sent his Dewan with an army to demand 
tribute for the Bana or widow. This was in 1736. But the 
real object of the Nabob being to possess himself of Trichino- 
poly, Chunda Sahib received instructions accordingly, and obeyed 
them. The Hindoo family were driven into exile, and Chunda 
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Sahib remained master of the place. Already, however, had 
dreams of the establishment of political power for his nation in 
the east entered into the mind of the French governor of Pondi- 
cherry. He had been no inattentive observer of the progress of 
decay which was going on in the heart of the Mogul Empire ; 
and seems to have made his first move by opening a friendly 
communication with Chunda Sahib. That personage, it is cer- 
tain, passed some days at Pomdicherry; and the fact of his 
subsequent refusal' to hand over Trichinopoly to his &ther-in- 
law leaves little reason to doubt that, whether instigated by M. 
Dupleix or otherwise, he had already begun to aspire to inde- 
pendence, and probably looked to the dignity of Nabob. 

Besides his two daughters, Doost All had two sons, one of 
whom, by name Sufder Ali, had accompanied Chunda Sahib to 
Trichinopoly. He did not, however, continue there ; but, re- 
turning to Arcot, found a new Dewan in office beside his jfather, 
— and a plan in order of arrangement for the expulsion of his 
rebellious brother-in-law from the conquest which he had just 
achieved. 

While these things were in progress, a body of ten thousand 
Mahrattas, led on by a celebrated chief called Ragojee Bhonsela, 
made an inroad into the Carnatic. They were incited to this 
partly by the Bajah of Tanjore, one of their own countrymen, 
partly by the solicitations of the Hindoo family which had been 
expelled from Trichinopoly ; and in the first encounter with the 
troops of Doost Ali, they gained a sort of victory, and killed 
Doost Ali himsel£ Sufder Ali at once assumed the Nabobship ; 
but, being doubtful of the issue of the war, he removed his family 
and treasure to Pondicherry, whither also Chudah Sahib had 
sent his property. At the termination of hostilities Sufder Ali 
took his family away : not so Chunda Sahib. He had two ene- 
mies to fear ; the Mahrattas on the one side and the Nabob on 
the other ; and being informed that they were preparing to com- 
bine against him, he preferred leaving his children under the 
protection of Dupleix. He judged wisely. The Mahrattas, 
invited by Sufder Ali, soon returned. They took Tiichinopoly 
after a siege of three months, and, sparing Chunda Sahib's 
life, carried him away, and threw him into prison at Sat- 
tarah. ^ ^ — o ' ^ 
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Though he had accomplished this purpose, Sufder All was 
by DO means at ease. He knew that Nizam-ul-Mulk had been 
dissatisfied with his father's assumption of power, and he antici- 
pated with alarm the visit from that great man with which he 
had been threatened. Under these circumstances he sent his son 
and family to Madras ; for the French, in consequence of their 
patronage of Chunda Sahib, could not be trusted ; and giving 
out that he intended to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, he shut 
himself up in Yellore. Meanwhile there was much discontent 
in the Carnatic on account of the heavy assessment which the 
Nabbb found himself compelled to levy for the purpose of rid- 
ding the country of the Mahrattas ; and a conspiracy being got 
up, at the head of which Mortaza Ali, the cousin and brother-in- 
law of Sufder Ali, placed himself, Sufder Ali was assassinated. 
The character of Mortaza Ali was not, however, such as to con- 
ciliate the people in his favour. It was alleged, also, that in 
seeking to get the son of Sufder Ali into his power, he medi- 
tated another murder; and when the English refused to give the 
child up, his principal officers revolted from him. He fled in 
disguise to Yellore, and the infant Mahomed Seid, the son of 
the deceased Sufder Ali, was proclaimed. Before any steps 
could be taken, however, to provide a regency or consolidate 
its power, a new actor had appeared on the stage. Nizam- ul- 
Mulk, at the head of an enormous army, marched into the Car- 
natic ; and the claims of rival chiefs, whether Nabobs, Rajahs, 
or by whatever other titles known, dissolved at his presence. 

Nizam-ul'Mulk was a very old man when he undertook this 
expedition. He seeuis to have had, nevertheless, a perfect com- 
mand of his faculties ; and, admitting the son of Sufder Ali into 
his presence, he treated him kindly, and promised that he should, 
when of age, become Nabob. He would not, however, permit 
the youth to return to the protection of the relative who under- 
took to watch over him, but put him in charge of one of his 
own officers, whom he nominated to conduct the government 
during the Nabob's minority. This officer never entered upon 
the duties of his command. He was found dead in his bed the 
morning oJT the day on which he had been appointed to carry the 
young prince to Arcot, and a soldier of fortune, brave and ex- 
perienced, of the name of Anwar-u-deen, succeeded to the 
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charge. Anwar-u-deen proved to be either very rash or very- 
treacherous. The child, whose guardian he had become, was 
murdered in his presence, and he himself received from the 
Souhbadar a confirmation of his right to the vacant principality. 
The revolutions which brought Anwar-u-deen,^ or, as he is 
called in the correspondence of the day, Alaverdy Khan, to the 
supreme power in Arcot, and sent Chunda Sahib to prison, 
occurred just before the breaking out of hostilities between the 
English and French settlements in India. When the last-men- 
tioned event befell, the French, who at first were weaker by sea 
than their rivals, applied for and obtained the protection of the 
new Nabob ; but when in a little while they obtained the as^ 
cendancy, they denied the right of this prince to interfere 
between them and their enemies, and attacked , as has already 
been explained, and made themselves masters of Madras. It 
was now the turn of the English to ask for protection. The 
petition was not refused ; but partly because they neglected to 
offer the customary present, and partly that Dupleix worked 
upon the Nabob's cupidity by . promising to make over to him 
the sovereignty of Madras, no assistance came. By and bye, 
however, Anwar-u-deen, discovering that Dupleix sought only 
to deceive, sent ten thousand men under his son to retake Madias. 
This corps suffered a signal defeat ; and for the first time sine6 
the arrival of Europeans among them the native generals and 
chiefs appear to have been awakened to a sense of the superiority 
of discipline over mere numbers. Then followed the siege of 
Fort St. David by the French, towards the interruption of which 
the Nabob contributed with little effect. But time was not 
afforded for the consolidation of an alliance which Anwar-u- 
deen seemed at this time disposed to contract with the English 
against their rivals. The peace of 1748 deprived the belli- 
gerents of further excuse for the prosecution of hostilities ; and 
Madras having been restored to its first owners^ both parties were 
content to scheme — the one for the attainment of a small and 
worthless town at the mouth of a navigable river, the other for 
the establishment of paramount influence over the whole of the 
Deccan. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Gigantic Sebemes of Dupleix— Their Progress towards Success. 

In the year 1748 died Nizam -ul-Mulk, Souhbadar of the 
Deecan, one of the most remarkable men whom the Mogul 
empire in the decadence of its glory had produced. He left 
behind him a iamily of six sons to contend among them- 
selves for the succession, as well as a grandson, the child of a 
fevourite daughter, whom he is said to have pronounced to be 
his heir. The eldest of these sons, by name Nazir Jung, being 
in possession of his &.ther^s capital and treasures, caused himself 
immediately to be proclaimed. He was acknowledged by his 
brothers, as well as by the English, between whom and his de* 
ceased father he had acted as a medium of communicatibn. He 
hastened to equip an army wh«-ewith to oppose his nephew, 
Merzapha Jung, who was at the head of a powerful party. 
Meanwhile great discontent prevailed in the Carnatic. Anwar* 
u-deen never overcame the prejudice which the murder of the 
son of Sufder Ali had raised against him ; and partly on this 
account, partly because the &mily of Doost Ali had governed 
well, and were much beloved^ a desire arose to set the usurper, 
as he was called, aside, and to fill his place with some relative or 
connexion of the old stock. Mortaza Ali was out of the ques« 
tion : his hand had struck the blow which deprived the people of 
the infant Nabob ; and he was well known to be as cowardly as 
he was cruel; but Chunda Sahib still lived; and, though a 
prisoner among the Mahrattas, he deserved to be looked to as 
the l^itimate representative of the house of Sadat OoUa. Of 
this feeling on the paii of the people of the Carnatic Dupleix 
was soon informed ; and his fertile imagination concocted out ojf 
it, in combination with the civil war which was already begun 
between the rival branches of the house of Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
plans as romantic as they were magnificent. What jf Jie should 
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be able to give both a Nabob to the CarDatic and a Nizam or 
Souhbadar to the Deccan ? Was not Chuoda Sahib his creature 
already ; and if he could only manage to deliver him from cap- 
tivity among the Malirattas, might he not be rendered still more 
subservient as well as infinitely more useful ? The game was a 
noble one, yet it involved slight risk. Some expense would indeed 
be incurred ; but for that, in the event of success, he should take 
care to find compensation ; and rightly judging that the English 
would remain neutral during the fray, he could not doubt that 
success would reward his endeavour. The plan was no sooner 
matured than he set about its accomplishment. For a while the 
Mahrattas rejected his proposals to deliver up Chunda Sahib 
into his hands ; but the offer of seven lacs of rupees (70,000/. 
sterling) overcame their scruples, and the rival of Anwar-u-deen 
for the throne of Arcot obtained his liberty. 

Chunda Sahib saw at once that he could succeed in the Car- 
natic only in the event of the success of Merzapha Jung in the 
Deccan. He felt also that both Merzapha and himself would be 
powerless without the aid of Dupleix ; nevertheless the pride of 
a soldier induced him to avoid joining the Nizam in expectancy 
till he should be able to do so at the head of a respectable body 
of troops. Money he procured from Pondicherry ; and in those ' 
days the adventurer who possessed a little money and plenty of 
courage could never be at a loss in finding retainers wlio would 
follow him upon any enterprise in which it should be his pleasure 
to embark. Chunda Sahib offered his own arm and the arms of 
his band to a Bajah of Chettledroog in a war which he was 
waging against the Bana or queen of Bednore, and was so un- 
lucky in the first encounter as to lose his son, who fell by his 
side, and himself t>o be made a prisoner. But fortune had not 
deserted him. He fell into the hands of some Mahomedan 
officers, whom he persuaded not only to release him, but to join 
his standard ; and hastening to Adoni, where Merzapha Jung 
lay encamped, he made his obeisance, and was accepted. His 
next measure was to persuade Merzapha Jung that to march at 
once into the Camatic was the wisest step which could be taken. 
He spoke of the strength of his own party there, and of his in« 
fluence with the French ; and Merzapha Jung, perceiving that 
there was truth in the argument, acted on his sugg^tion^^ Ap- 
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plication was immediately made for assistance to Dupleix, who 
sent four hundred French troops and two thousand disciplined 
sepoys to the support of the adventurers. They advanced inta 
the Oarnatic. Anwar-u-deen marched out to give them battle. 
The French greatly distinguished themselves, aad were the chief 
causes of the victory which crowned this passage of arms. 
Anwar-n-deen was slain. His eldest son, Maphuze Khan, fell 
into the enemy's hands ; and his youngest, Mahomed All, with 
difficulty escs^^d at the head of a handful of fugitives to Tri* 
<diinopo]y. 

The result of this decisive, victory was to throw the game 
entirely into the hands of the conquerors, whose object would 
have doubtde^s been attained, without further trouble, had they 
known how to make the m<At of the opportunity which fortune 
offered them. This, however, they failed to do. Instead of 
laying immediate si^e to Trichinopoly, which Mahomed Ali was 
in no plight to maintain, they contented themselves with levying 
contributions from various Bajahs ; and after publishing to the 
world that th« one had become Nizam oi the Deccan, the other 
Nabob of the Garnatic, they began, somewhat prematurely, to 
act as if the struggle were at an end. It was not so with Nazir 
'Jung. He put his army in niotionfiH* the Caraatic, called upon 
Mahomed Ali to join him with all the force which he could raise, 
and requiring the support of the English also, in virtue of their 
theoretical dependence on his authority, was joined by six or 
eight hundred disciplined troops, under Major Lawrence. His 
rumoured advance induced Merzapha Jung and Chunda Sahib 
to retreat to Pondicherry. They were cordially received by 
Dupleix, who, nowise forgetful of the object of the movement, 
reinforced his European corps in their service till it numbered 
two thousand men. The hostile armies came into presence, and 
so convinced was Major Lawrence of the inability of hh allies to 
cope with their enemies, that he besought Nazir Jung to avoid 
a battle; but that proud though weak prince refused to be 
guided by the opinion of his counsellor, and drew out his troops 
for the attack. That which the undisciplined valour of the 
Fatans and Mahrattas in Nazir Jung's service never could have 
effected was accomplished by the treachery of the French 
<^cers. A large number of these gentlemen took the^opportu- 
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nity of a coming battle to mutiny because certain demands of 
theirs had not been granted, and time to restore order ere the 
shock came ^iled the commander. The consequence was that he 
retired from the field without firing a shot ; and that the native 
army, which depended almost entirely upon him, dissolved itself. 
Chunda Sahib retreated with liis French allies to Pondicherry. 
Merzapha Jung, despairing of better things, gave himself up, 
on the promise of good treatment, to his uncle. Such promises 
are so continually broken in the East that only men of desperate 
fortunes pretend to rely upon them ; and on the present occasion 
Nazir Jung exhibited no extraordinary respect for the sacredness 
of an engagement. He did not put his nephew to death, which 
he might have done ; but he transferred him at once from his 
own presence to a dungeon. Nor was he more considerate of 
the rights of his allies than of the claims of kindred. While 
negotiating for their assistance, he had promised to the English 
certain tracts of country adjoining to their settlement at Madras; 
Now that the victory was in his opinion achieved, he declined to 
redeem his pledge. Upon this Major Lawrence marched home, 
while Nazir Jung, as if there had been nothing m6re to do, 
relapsed into his customary habits of indolence. Very different 
was the conduct of Dupleix and his faithful ally Chunda Sahib. " 
The mutiny in the French army was soon repressed and the 
mutineers punished. The army itself inimediately took the field ; 
and one stronghold afler another in the Carnatic being reduced, 
Chunda Sahib's star was i^in in the ascendant. It was in vain 
that Mahomed AH called upon the English to help him. They 
had refused in the beginning of the struggle ; and, though 
alarmed, continued the refusal, till by the promise of a large 
increase of territory he overcame their scruples ; but the Nabob 
having hazarded a battle before they could come up, and suffered 
a defeat, they did not consider that they would be justified, unless 
paid in advance, to go further. Meanwhile Dupleix opened a 
communication with some of the Fatan chie& in Nazir Jung's 
army. He easily won them over, and arranged a plan for the 
surprise of that weak prince's camp ; and though by some mis- 
management the French attack took place prematurely, the 
issues of the affair answered all his expectations. Nazir Jung 
was assassinated by his Fatans while urging them tqjup^orX ^^^ 
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outposts. In a moment the fighting ceased, and Merzapha 
Jung, the puppet of Dupleix and Chunda Sahib, was brought 
forth from his prison and raised to the throne. Thus, by the 
exercise of a wise courage, and through the inexplicable supine- 
ness of the Governor of Fort St. David's, Dupleix appeared to 
have realised the wildest of his day-dreams. He had given both 
a Nizam to the Deccan and a Nabob to the Carnatic, and he lost 
no time in extracting from the circumstances glory to France, 
and to himself and his brother officers enormous profit. The 
new Nizam and Nabob paid him a visit at Pondicherry, where 
he entettained them with more than oriental pomp, and was 
honoured by them as their bene&ctor. He was declared Go- 
vernor, under the Souhbadar, of all India from the Krishnah to 
Cape Comorin. Authority was given to him above that of 
Chunda Sahib, and he was appointed to the high honour of being 
commander of seven thousand horse. The only mint hence- 
forth permitted in the Carnatic was to be at Pondicherry. Of 
the treasures which the Viceroys of the Deccan had accumulated, 
a large portion was transferred to the cofiPers of France ; and 
Dupleix received, as his own share, ^two hundred thousand 
pounds in coined money, besides jewels and robes of silk and 
tissue of inestimable value. In fact there seemed to be no limit to 
his gains. He was the absolute ruler of thirty millions of people. 
No favours could be procured from the Government except at 
his request ; no access could be obtained, by petition or other- 
wise, to the Nizam unless through his intercession. 

Merzapha Jung survived his elevation only a few months. 
:Having completed the arrangements which were exacted of him 
at Pondicherry, he proceeded with his followers towards Hyder- 
abad. M. Bussy — one of the ablest and most honest men whom 
France has ever produced — accompanied him at the head of 
three hundred Europeans and two thousand sepoys; a force 
which, however numerically small, was deemed sufficient, through 
the respect which its valour and discipline commanded, to ensure 
at once his safety and his fidelity. But the same Patau chle& 
who had raised him to the throne took offence at his refusal to 
comply with some of their exorbitant demands, and broke out 
into a mutiny, during his endeavour to suppress which, the 
Nizam was slain. Ordinary men would have been confoimded 
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by this catastrophe. Bussy knew how to deal with the army, 
and acted on the suggestions of a sound judgment. He found 
one of Nizara-ul-Mulk's sons, Salabut Jung, in prison, and, 
leading him forth to the people, at once declared him Souhbadar 
of the Deccan. The grateful prince did not hesitate to con6rm 
all the privileges which his predecessor had granted to the French 
chiefs and nation ; and the gigantic schemes of the former, in- 
stead of falling into confusion, were not so much as checked for 
a moment. On the contrary, while Bussy played a bold and vic- 
torious game in Hyderabad, Dupleix more and more gratified his 
own vanity and that of his people by the most extravagant de- 
monstrations of triumph nearer home. These, though they 
offended the English almost as much as they dazzled the natives 
and delighted his own countrymen, might perhaps, have passed un- 
noticed had not the exuberance of his folly carried him one step 
too far. The inhabitants of Fort St. David and Madras, who had 
noticed nothing out of the way in the vicinity of these settlements 
over-night, awoke one morning to observe that a number of white 
flags had been planted close to their bound-hedges, and here and 
there within them — ^an unmistakable token that Dupleix claimed 
as the property of France all the fields which lay on his side 
of these epitomes of the Bourbon standard* This was indeed 
to add insult to injury. The authorities of Fort St. David could 
no longer resist the conviction that the consolidation of French 
supremacy in the Deccan was incompatible with the continuance 
of their existence. They had witnessed with alarm the fall of 
one place after another to Chunda Sahib. They had even at- 
tempted to recover Madura, one of the last of Mahomed Ali*s 
strongholds, after his rival had taken possession of it, and suf- 
fered a repulse. They knew that Trichinopoly alone remained to 
their ally ; and his continued entreaties that they would come to 
his assistance warned them that the siege must be close and severe. 
Still they wavered ; their troops on the Coromandel coast were 
much inferior in point of ^numbers to those of their rivals. 
Major Lawrence, the officer on whom they placed their chief 
reliance, was absent ; and having no orders from home which 
had other than a peaceful tendency, they experienced a great 
and natural reluctance to engage in war except for the purposes 
of self-defence. A little calm reflection, however, satisfied the 
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new Grovernor, Mr. Saunders, that the only chance of escape from 
ruin for the Company lay in giving assistance to Mahomed All 
against his enemy. He accordingly consented, on Mahomed 
Ali's undertaking to cede a considerable territory, and to defray 
the expenses of the contingent, to support him with a body of 
troops ; and five hundred Europeans, a hundred Caffres, and 
a thousand sepoys were ordered to assemble for the purpose 
of raising the siege of Trichinopoly. This was in May, 1751, 
by which time Clive had fulJy regained his strength, and was 
engaged in the discharge of new duties, which his nomination, 
through Major Lawrence's good offices, to the post of commis- 
sary to the troops, had imposed upon him. Though his former 
military rank remained, this new oflSce hindered him, unless dis- 
tinctly ordered to the contrary, from exercising any military 
command. It is necessary to state this in order that he may be 
acquitted of all share in the disgrace which befell the British 
arms on the present occasion, for he accompanied the force of 
which Captain Gingen took the command, and witnessed its dis- 
comfiture under the walls of Volconda. But he at once separated 
himself from the fugitives, and returned alone to Fort St. 
David, while they took shelter in Trichinopoly. There he ceased 
not to urge upon Mr. Saunders the necessity of taking fresh 
measures for the relief of the besieged ; and when a convoy was 
sent out for the purpose under charge of a civilian member of 
council, Clive volunteered to go with it. The troops and stores 
reached the beleaguered town in safety, and remained there. It 
was not so with Mr. Pigot and Mr. Clive, who, after delivering 
over their charge to Captain Gingen, set out, under a slender 
escort, to return; for being attacked on the march by a cloud of 
Poligars, they were forced, after expending their last cartridge, 
to save themselves by flight. Out of twelve sepoys who formed 
their guard, seven were slain, and Clive and Pigot escaped a 
similar fate only by the fleetness of their horses. 

Clive's conduct during this little affair had been so gallant, 
and contrasted so remarkably with that of some other officers 
of a superior rank, that, while they were recommended to quit 
the service, he was promoted to be a captain. As such he led a 
second relief party through Tanjore, and, not without a sharp 
encounter with a French detachment, conveyed it toJTrichino- 
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poly. But the result of his present visit to the scene of hosti- 
lities was to convince him that unless some more decisive steps 
were taken to recall Chunda Sahib from the siege, Trichinopoly 
must fall, and with it the hopes of the English, which were 
bound up in the maintenance of Mahomed Ali as Nabob. He 
therefore sought out Mr. Saunders Immediately on his return 
to Fort St. David, and proposed to him a plan which, after 
mature deliberation, was approved, and of which the execution, 
as good policy as well as justice required, was intrusted by the 
government to its author. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Capture and Defence of Arcot — General Operations. 

Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic at the 'period when the Car- 
natic formed a separate province of the Souhbadarry of the 
Deccan, stands upon the left bank of the river Palar, and, like 
most other Indian cities of similar importance, consists of a 
pettah or town and a citadel. The present city is of modern 
growth, having been built by the Mahomedans in 1716 on 
or near the site of the Soramundalum of Ptolemy. The 
citadel, of which the outlines still remain, was accounted, 
even in the middle of the last century, a place of no great 
strength. It had the defect, not uncommon in eastern for- 
tresses, of being surrounded on all sides by the town, of which 
the houses came up to the foot of the glacis, and commanded the 
ramparts. It was very extensive, too, measuring upwards of a 
mile in circumference; and of the towers which flanked the 
defences at intervals, several were in ruins, while the remainder 
were so circumscribed in their dimensions as not to admit of 
more than a single piece of ordnance being mounted on each. The 
walls, badly built at the first, were already loose, and portions 
had fallen down ; the ramparts were too narrow to accommodate 
even a field-piece in action ; a low and slight parapet imperfectly 
screened them ; and the ditch, besides being more or less choked 
up, had a space of ten feet between it and the bottom of the 
counterscarp, intended, without doubt, for a fausse braye, but 
left unfinished. Finally, the two gates by which the fortress 
communicated with the town were placed in clumsy covered 
ways, which projected at least forty feet beyond the walls, and 
opened upon causeways or mounds run through the ditch with- 
out any cut or opening for the span of a drawbridge having been 
let into them. 

In this place, of which the population might be estimated at a 
hundred thousand souls, or more, the Nabobs of the Carnatic 
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were accustomed to hold their court. They inhabited a gor- 
geous palace, and looked round from it upon streets, narrow as 
those of eastern towns generally are, but built with considerable 
regularity. The bazaars or market-places were good, and well 
supplied ; and a manufactory of cloth, besides giving employment 
to a portion of the inhabitants, brought in a considerable revenue 
to the vice-regal treasury. All these had J^Uen into the hands 
of Chunda Sahib immediately after the battle which had cost 
Anwar-u-deen his life ; and the place was occupied by a garrison 
of his troops, of which the strength was represented as amount- 
ing to eleven hundred men. 

The proposal which Clive made, and to which Mr. Saunders 
gave a favourable consideration, was this — that, since the Eng- 
lish were not strong enough to fight Chunda Sahib and his 
French allies under the walls of Trichinopoly, they should en-, 
deavour to withdraw them from the blockade of that place by 
making a dash at Arcot. To be sure the amount of force dis- 
posable for such a purpose appeared very inadequate ; for, after 
reducing the garrisons of Fort St. David and Madras — the 
former to a hundred, the latter to fifty men — only two hundred 
Europeans with three hundred sepoys could be mustered. But, 
nowise daunted by the numerical odds that were against him, 
Clive undertook, at the head of this little band, to enter upon the 
enterprise ; and the results fully justified the calculations of his 
own hopes and the expectations of the government which trusted 
him. 

On the 26th of August, 1751, Clive marched from Madras, 
where his little army had assembled. Three light field >pieces 
constituted his artillery train, and he had eight European officers 
to assist him, of whom six had not previously been under fire ; 
and on the 29th the whole arrived at a place called Conjeveram, 
forty miles inland. On the 3 1st, after encountering a furious 
storm of thunder and rain, he halted within ten miles of Arcot, 
and, by the mere terror of his presence there, overcame what- 
ever resistance the garrison had been expected to make ; for spies 
from the town, having seen CHve's column hold on its way in 
spite of the fury of the elements, made such a report of their 
movements, that Chunda Sahib's commandant despaired of being 
able to do anything against such assailants. He therefore eva- 
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cuated the citadel, which was immediately taken possession of by 
the English. 

The prize, though soon won, was not, as Clive easily foresaw, 
to be retained without a struggle. He at once, therefore, made 
preparations to resist a siege. He had already sent to Madras 
for a couple of 18-pounders ; and, finding eight cannon of dif- 
ferent calibres in the place, he lost no time in arming both the 
towers and the curtains. Store of provisions was laid in ; and to 
the people who inhabited the fortress, in numbei^ about three or 
four thousand, the utmost kindness was shown. No private pro- 
perty was either seized or injured : indeed the discipline which 
he maintained was so strict that merchants from the town com- 
mitted their stocks of goods to his keeping. And the conse- 
quence was that the whole multitude preserved both then and 
. afterwards a perfect neutrality, except when, by the promise of 
reward or the offer of pay, they were prevailed upon to assist in 
repairing the dilapidated portions of the walls. 

The first blow in this memorable siege was struck by Clive 
himself, who, ascertaining that the fugitive ga.TT^s6n was en- 
camped near Fort Timery, about six miles from Arcot, marched 
out on the 4th of September to give them battle. They stood 
till the English arrived within the range of musketry, and ex- 
changed some cannon-shot with Clive*s gunners, but they avoided 
a close contest by fleeing to the hills. A second sally on the 6th 
brought Olive into collision with the same people, now increased 
to two thousand, and a sharp afiair took place. But though he 
defeated them in the field, Clive, having no battering guns, 
could not reduce the fort into which they threw themselves, and 
he therefore returned to Arcot. During the ten subsequent days 
his operations were strictly defensive, which so emboldened the 
enemy that they approached with three thousand men within 
three miles of the glacis ; but a sortie at midnight, on the 14th, 
totally routed them without the loss to the English of a single 
^life. 

Soon after this Clive learned that the 18-pounders for which 
he had sent were on their way ; and that the enemy, hoping to 
intercept them, had occupied Conjeveram in force. Reserving 
only thirty Europeans and fifty sepoys to guard the fort, he sent 
out the whole of his garrison to the succour pftlie^ convoy, of 
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which the enemy were no sooner informed than they hurried 
back, and endeavoured to carry the citadel by assault. But, in 
spite of the numerical weakness of his garrison, Clive offered 
such a stout resistance that no entrance could be effected, and at 
dawn the following day he had the satisfaction to receive within 
the gates both the troops which had been sent out and the guns 
and stores which they were employed to escort. 

The occupation of Arcot produced the effect which Clive had 
expected from it. Chunda Sahib detached largely from the 
corps with which he was blockading Trichinopoly ; and the 
fugitives from the late battle coming in, Eajah Sahib, the son of 
Chunda Sahib, sat down before Arcot with ten thousand men, 
of whom one hundred and fifty were Europeans. For fifty days 
he pressed the siege with all the vigour of which an Indian 
general was capable* A constant fire of musketry from the 
houses on the glacis swept the ramparts. Heavy guns battered 
in breach till they brought down a wide extent of wall ; and the 
utmost vigilance was exercised in order to prevent supplies of 
provisions from being conveyed into the place. Clive, on his 
part, was indefatigable, and the devoted courage of his handful 
of troops passes all praise. Indeed, here, as in our own time in 
the noble defence of Jellalabad, European and native rivalled each 
other in heroism and endurance. It was during the height of 
this siege that an instance of self-devotion on the part of the 
native soldiers occurred, of which the memory can never fade 
away. The stock of rice beginning to fail, the sepoys waited 
upon Clive, and besought him that he would restrict his issues to 
their European comrades. All that they desired, or indeed would 
accept, was the water in which the grain had been boiled ; and 
upon this thin gruel they sustained the labours of the siege for 
many days. 

Aware of the importance of recovering his father's capital. 
Rajah Sahib tried every expedient of negotiation, threat, and the 
offer of a bribe, to induce a surrender ; but Clive was deaf to his 
arguments. He spurned the offered bribe, derided the threats, 
and refused to enter into any negotiation with the enemy. Nor 
was his defence altogether passive. He made repeated sallies, of 
which one or two were supposed to be at least as bold as they were 
judicious ; and, though sacrificing some lives, he well kept up 
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the spirits of the survivors by the proceeding. An attempt was 
made to relieve him from Madras, but it failed ; and Lieutenant 
Innis^.with the party of which he was in command, retreated to 
a fort about fifteen miles from the place whence he had set out. 
At last Clive managed to communicate with Morari Row, a 
Mahratta chief who had been hired, with his corps of six thou- 
sand men, to assist Mahomed Ali, but who up to this period had 
lain inactive on the frontiers of the Carnatic, as if waiting the 
issue of the siege of Trichinopoly, that he might take part with 
the victor. This robber-chief, admiring the bravery of Clive 
and his people, agreed to come to their assistance, and on the 9th 
of November his advanced parties were seen in the neighbour- 
hood of Arcot. Now the Eajah Sahib felt that he must strike a 
decisive blow, or relinquish his undertaking. Having again 
failed to overcome Olive's firmness by promises of reward and 
threats of vengeance, he issued his orders and made ready to 
hazard a general assault. 

The 14th of November is a day kept holy by the worshippers 
of Mohamed, in honour of the murder of the brothers Hassan 
and Hosseen, two of the most illustrious of the saints and martyrs 
in their calendar. The festival is observed in Hindostan with 
exceeding fervour, the devotees deepening the sentiment by the 
free use of bang, an intoxicating drug, of which one of the 
effects is either to stupify altogether, or to inflame the individual 
who is under its influence into madness. Bajah Sahib fixed this 
day for his final assault on the citadel of Arcot, in the well- 
grounded conviction that numbers who, under ordinary circum- 
stances, might have done their duty and no more, would, when 
inspired by the combined influence of religious zeal and intoxica- 
tion, force their way through all opposition, or perish in the / 
attempt. He could not, however, conceal his purpose from 
Clive, who made every necessary disposition to thwart it, and 
who lay down to rest only afler he had seen that all was in 
readiness for the storm. It came with the dawn of the morning, 
and lasted in its fury about an hour. Four columns advanced to 
the attack of four different points — two assailing the breaches, 
two endeavouring to force open the gates. The latter process 
they attempted by driving before them elephants having their 
foreheads covered with plates of iron ; the forper t^ey^^^^^QUted 
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— some by passing over the ruins that choked the ditch, others 
endeavouring to cross where the water was deep upon a raft. 
The elephants, galled by the musketry iire of the garrison, turned 
round and trampled upon their own people. The assailants who 
endeavoured to clamber over the fallen masses of rubbish were 
cut down by discharges from behind the parapet; and Clive, 
directing with his own hand a field-piece at the raft, cleared it in 
a moment. In a word, the enemy was repulsed at every point, 
in spite of the frantic attempts of those who led them on ; — ^and 
drew off, leaving not fewer than four hundred dead bodies in the 
ditch, or scattered over the piece of ground which interposed 
between it and the bottom of the wall. 

Olive's loss in this encounter was very trifling. It amounted 
to no more than five or six men ; and well was it for him that 
the casualties did not prove more serious. His corps, originally 
small, had become so reduced by hard service, that there re- 
mained to meet this final assault no more than eighty European 
and one hundred and twenty sepoy soldiers ; while the whole of 
his officers, with a solitary exception, were placed hors de combat. 
Perhaps, too, he had reason to be thankful that the enemy, dis* 
couraged by the extent of their losses, and fearful of an attack 
from the Mahrattas in their rear, did not renew the attempt. 
They continued, however, throughout the day, and till the night 
was far advanced, to harass him with a constant musketry fire 
from the houses, which they intermitted only for an hour or 
two in order to bury their dead. But this suddenly ceased about 
one or two o'clock on the morning of the 15th, when intelligence 
came in that they had retreated, and a patrol sent out to ascertain 
whether the case were so, brought back a report that not a man 
remained in the town. 

A valuable booty in treasure, guns, and military stores fell 
into the hands of the victor, who however did not permit success 
to lull him into indolence. He was no sooner joined by a rein- 
forcement from Madras than he took the field, and, carrying, a 
portion of Morari Row's warriors along with him, made himself 
master of the fort of Timery, and fell upon a corps which had 
been despatched from Trichinopoly to Eajah Sahib's assistance, 
which he destroyed. He next accepted the surrender of 
Arnee, and with it seven hundred disciplined natives, whom he 
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took into the English service ; and; after a short cannonade, re^ 
duced Conjeveram, into which the French had thrown a garrison. 
This done, he proceeded to Fort St. David, as well to report to 
Government the particulars of his services as to arrange a plan 
for further and more important operations. 

The effect produced on the natives by Clive's successful con- 
duct of the war was marvellous. Many who had declared for 
Chunda Sahib abandoned him, and not a few of the waverers 
gave in their adhesion to the cause of his rival. But the same 
thing happened here which occurs on almost all other theatres of 
war, whatever be their scale. Only one master-mind was pre* 
sent ; and, wherever that happened not to be, affairs went wrong. 
Mahomed Ali and Captain Gingen continued to be cooped up in 
Trichinopoly, and made no effort to free themselves. Mean- 
while Eajah Sahib gathered together a new army, which the 
addition of four hundred Frenchmen rendered very formidable ; 
and, after laying waste the districts which adhered to Mahomed 
Ali, fell upon Poonamalee, and destroyed both it and the country 
residences of the English gentlemen at St. Thomas's fort. This 
was in January, 1752, and Clive was at once sent out to put a 
stop to the annoyance. Though greatly superior both in numbers 
and artillery, the enemy retreated as he advanced ; and it was 
not without difficulty that he forced them ,'to give battle at a 
place called Coverspak. But to bring an enemy to action and to 
overthrow him were with Clive events of never-failing sequence. 
Nine pieces of cannon fell on this occasion into his hands, as 
well as sixty European prisoners, and the bodies of fifty French- 
men and three hundred of Rajah Sahib's sepoys were counted on 
the field. Nor was Clive's loss trifling : it amounted in killed 
to forty Europeans and thirty sepoys, with a much larger number 
of both classes wounded. 

Having accomplished the object for which he had been sent 
out, Clive marched back with his victorious army towards Fort 
St. David, on his way to which he passed a town which Dupleix, 
in the pride of hb first successes, had founded and called after 
his own name. It was built round about a monumental column, 
the four fronts of which were designed to sustain tablets on 
which, in four different languages, the exploits of the founder of 
the French empiit in the East were about to be inscribed. 
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Clive, justly regarding this as much more than a display of mere 
personal vanity, caused both town and column to be levelled 
with the earth. He knew too well the susceptible nature of the 
Indian temperament not to perceive that such a memorial was as 
likely to bind the native princes to French interests as victory 
itself; and he resolved that they should never have it in their 
power to. say that an English general and his army saw yet 
passed it by untouched* This done, he continued his progress to 
Fort St. David ; but he had not rested there many days ere a 
summons called him to Madras, where the seat of the English 
Government in this part of India was now established. 

Affairs were not going well at Trichinopoly. Captain 
Gingen confined himself to the castle ; and Mahomed Ali, ^hose 
palace was protected by the guns of the fort, remained with his 
troops in the town. It was determined to force the enemy's 
lines from without ; and to the command of the troops about to 
be employed on this service Clive was nominated ; but before 
he had time to organize his corps and commence his march Major 
Lawrence arrived from England, and the command, as was 
fitting, devolved at once upon him. Clive, however, ,'took his 
own share, and played a very conspicuous part in the operations 
which followed. It was the object of Lawrence to force his way 
into Trichinopoly ; it was the obvious business of the besiegers 
to prevent this ; and a smart afi^ir occurred, of which the brunt 
fell on Clive's division, and of which the results were unfavour- 
able to the enemy. Lawrence made good his entrance into the 
beleaguered city, and began at once to change the whole order of 
the war. His force, if somewhat inferior in point of numbers to 
that of the enemy, was better organised and far better com- 
manded; indeed Dupleix complained, and not without reason, 
that there was nobody at his disposal to execute the plans which 
he formed ; and if they in their turn charged Dupleix with per- 
sonal cowardice, his exceeding carefulness never to bring himself 
under fire seems to indicate that they too had justice on theit 
side. But however this may be, the movements of M. Law, to 
whom the blockade of Trinchinopoly had been intrusted, both 
dissatisfied his superior and indicated on his own part a grievous 
lack of military talent. He suffered himself, with all his army, 
to be shut up in the island of Seringham : he made a false move 
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under the idea of helping M. d'Auteuil^ whom Dupleix de- 
spatched at the head of a separate corps to relieve him ; and in a 
night action, rashly brought on, sustained a heavy loss. As the 
part played by Cliv6 in this latter affair was a remarkable one, 
it is necessary that I should describe it more at length. 

The island of Seringham is formed by the severance of th€ 
river Coleroon into two branches, which would again unite at no 
great distance from Trichinopoly, but that an artificial bar has 
been created by the erection there of a huge earthen mound. The 
island is holy ground in the eyes of the Hindoos, and contains one 
of the most celebrated pagodas of which southern India can boast. 
There M. Law established his head-quarters, Chunda Sahib in- 
habiting a separate wing of the pile. Clive suggested that 
between the passages of the Coleroon and the roads which lead 
to Pondicherry a strong post should be established ; and Law- 
rence consenting, the author of the design was put at the 
head of the detached corps and took up his ground at the \iU 
lage of Samiaveram, which, with its two pagodas, he pro- 
ceeded to fortify. He was in this position — very strong, and 
commanding with his heavy guns all the approaches to the 
island — when the advance of M. d'Auteuil was reported to 
him. He determined to attack the enemy on his march ; but 
D*Auteuil, having received tidings of Olive's intention, hastily 
retreated to Utatore ; and Clive, not finding his enemy where he 
expected him to be, returned to his lines. Meanwhile M. La\V 
had been informed of Clive's manoeuvre. He calculated, 
fairly enough, that the English camp would be left in charge of 
a weak guard, and he resolved to strike at it. With this view 
he sent a corps across the river as soon as it became dark, which 
arrived about midnight at the English piquets. The corps in 
question consisted of seven hundred sepoys and eighty European^ 
.—of whom forty were deserters from the English army. These 
being in front answered the challenge of the English sentries, 
and the column was permitted to pass. The scene which fol^ 
lowed baffles all attempt at minute description. Not aware that 
Clive with his main body was returned, the ofHcer in command 
of the French detachment moved on as far as the lesser pagoda, 
and might have done almost what he liked, had not his Euro- 
peans opened their fire too soon. Clive sprang from his bed, a 
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musket-ball having broken a chest on which his head was sup- 
ported. He ran to the greater pagoda, where the European part 
of his force lay, and found them already under arms. Neither 
party seemed to be aware for a considerable length of time of the 
real nature of their respective positions. Clive, running among 
the French sepoys, scolded and struck at them as if they had been 
his own men, till he received from one of them a wound in the 
thigh. He pursued his assailant, who took to his heels, as far as 
the lesser pagoda, and there for the first time discovered that an 
enemy was in the heart of his camp : but his presence of mind 
never forsook him. He told the French sentinel who stood at 
the door that he came to offer terms, and, several soldiers of that 
nation throwing down their arms, Clive gave them into the 
charge of a guard of sepoys. The sepoys carried their prisoners 
to what they assumed to be their own stronghold, and handed 
them over to a French sergeant who was in possession of it, and 
who in his turn was so completely confused, that he permitted 
the sepoys to depart unhurt. By degrees, however, things took 
some form. Olive, divining all that had happened, kept his 
troops in hand till daylight came in, and then, attacking the 
enemy on all sides, cut them to pieces. He had a narrow escape, 
however, ere the business ended : for one of the deserters, while 
parleying about submission, fired at him, and killed two non- 
commissioned oflftcers on whose shoulders he leant, loss of blood 
having rendered him unable to stand upright. 

Of all that followed Lawrence, and not Olive, was the chief 
director ; it may therefore be epitomised in few words. Chunda 
Sahib, seeing that his affairs were become desperate, requested 
his followers to shift for themselves, and, entering into a secret 
negotiation with the leader of the Tanjorean contingent in the 
camp of the besiegers, put himself into his hand for the purpose 
of being passed, in disguise, beyond the lines. The Tanjorean, 
according to the usage of his nation, proved false. He threw 
Ohunda Sahib into chains, and made a boast of the value of the 
prize which he had won ; but he gained little by this proceeding. 
The English, Mahomed Ali, and the Mahrattas all claimed the 
captive ; whereupon the Tanjorean, rather than submit to the 
humiliation of giving him up, put the unfortunate Nabob to 
death. Meanwhile the operations against M. Law had not been 
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suspended for a moment. . Post after post was wrested from him, 
till in the end he shut himself up in the pagoda, and there waited 
till relief should come ; but it never came at all. A second 
attempt by M. d'Auteuil to reach him was intercepted by Clive, 
the French detachment dispersed, and the castle of Volcondah 
taken. M. Law now felt that his case was desperate ; and, after 
the endurance of great suffering for lack of provisions, he laid 
down his arms on capitulation. 

The destruction of this army was a heavy blow to Dupleix, 
yet he did not sink under it. On the contrary, he tbreatened, 
bribed, intrigued, and expended his private fortune in stirring 
up dissensions among the allies of the English, and, the 
elements of discord being rife, he fully succeeded. He could 
Bot, however, prevent Major Lawrence from winning a decided 
victory over his nephew under the walls of Gingee, nor stay 
the progress of Clive, who, at the head of such an army as pro- 
bably no officer except himself would have trusted, reduced in 
succession the two strong fortresses of Chingliput and Covelong. 
The force which was set apart for the performance of this service 
comprised five hundred newly^raised sepoys and two hundred 
recruits from London, the sweepings of the streets and of the 
jails. So entirely unsoldierlike were these people in all their 
habits, that, when their new commander first brought them into 
the field, they ran away at the sound of their own fire ; and once, 
when a cannon-shot struck a rock near them, and, by the splin- 
ters which flew off, killed and wounded a few, the panic became 
such as even Clive could with difficulty arrest ; indeed, one of the 
heroes disappeared altogether, and was not found till next day, 
when they discovered him hidden at the bottom of a well. 
Still, by judiciously accustoming them to danger, and bringing 
them little by little under fire, Clive raised their spirit in the end 
to such a height that he took one castle by assault, and, after 
destroying in an ambuscade a party sent out from the other, 
compelled it to surrender. But he had overworked himself by 
these gigantic exertions, and found it necessary to seek repose. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Marriage — Goes to England — Brief career there — Return to India— 
Fall of Calcutta. 

Worn out with the great exertions which he had made, and re- 
joicing in the consciousness of a well-merited renown, Clive 
returned, towards the end of 1752, to Madras, where he soon 
afterwards married Miss Margaret Maskelyne, a lady to whom he 
was much attached, and who is described as possessing many 
attractions, mental as well as personal. She was the sister of one 
of his earliest and most intimate friends, and stood in the same 
relation towards Dr. Nevil Maskelyne, the celebrated mathema- 
tician, who at a subsequent period became Astromomer Royal. It 
was a union productive to Clive of almost all the real happiness 
which he seems to have enjoyed through life ; for his love for 
his wife never fell away, and she repaid it by sustaining when 
she could not cheer, and bearing with him through many a season 
of anguish of which the world never heard. Moreover, the con- 
dition of public affairs in the Carnatic was by this time so 
flourishing, that he did not hesitate to apply for leave to return 
to England. It was readily granted, and in February, 1753, he 
embarked with his bride at Madras. 

Olive's reception in London was such as rarely falls to the lot 
of any one who, however prosperous, has not yet reached the 
twenty -eighth year of his age. His name had been before the 
public ever since the siege of Arcot ; and each new report of 
hostilities tended more and more to raise it in general estimation. 
The Court of Directors had already noticed him in their com- 
munications with the Governor at Fort St. David by express- 
ing, to use their own words, " the great regard we have for 
the merit of Captain Clive, to whose courage and conduct the 
late turn in our affairs has been mainly owing : he may be assured 
of our having a just sense of his jservices." They were now pre- 
pared to greet him with all the marks of respectjto which a 
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career so brilliant entitled him. He was the honoured guest at 
one of their great public dinners : he received from them a dia- 
mond-hilted sword of the value of five hundred guineas, which, 
it is worthy of remark, he declined to accept till Lawrence, his 
old commander, had been voted a similar mark of their good will. 
Moreover, the plaudits which they heaped upon him gave a 
strong impulse to that current of popularity which in this 
country runs with the strength of a spring-tide in such cases, 
and for the most part ebbs again as rapidly as it rose. Nor were 
his personal friends and relatives backward in making a display 
of their sense of his merits. His father, who appears to have 
looked upon him at the period of his departure for India as a 
confirmed dunce, could not find words in which adequately to 
express his pride. When the first tidings of " Bobby V triumphs 
reached him, he smiled and said that " the booby had some sense 
afler all." He was now beside himself at the thought of his son's 
greatness, and spoke and wrote as an elated father is apt to do 
whose feelings are too powerful for his judgment. Mrs. Clive 
bore herself differently. She was a sensible, discreet, and right- 
minded woman, of whom her son invariably spoke as having 
done more for him in his childhood than all the tutors under 
whom he was placed, and now, in the day of his first exaltation, 
she took care to add her praise to that of the world in a tone 
which, without casting a shade over his honest triumphs, had a 
tendency to keep him from being carried away with them. And 
in truth no man ever stood more in need than Clive of this sort 
of counsel, judiciously applied. Naturally headstrong, and 
embued with violent passions, he was much better calculated to 
fight his way through difficulties than to bear with equanimity 
the burden of success; and his weakness in this respect soon 
began to show itself by the somewhat ostentatious manner in 
which he met the advances of society. He had realized a hand- 
some but not an extravagant fortune during his ten years' resi- 
dence in India, and used it well, in so far as he applied a portion 
of it to redeem the debt with which his paternal estate was en- 
cumbered, and to render the latter days of his father and mother 
comfortable. But the moment he began to aim at making a 
figure in fashionable circles he committed an error. He was 
not rich enough to bear the expense of the brilliant equipages 
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and costly liveries by which his presence or that of his wife in 
the different resorts of the gay world soon began to be noticed ; 
and the gay world repaid this attempt to dazzle and eclipse with 
affected contempt and real envy. But the culminating point of 
his weakness was not reached till he permitted himself to be 
involved in the expense of a contested election. The matter 
befell thus:— 

Olive returned to England at a period when the Government 
was in a state more anomalous than had affected it since the . 
accession of the House of Hanover. There was no ostensible 
opposition in either house of parliament. The Jacobites^ broken 
down by the recent failure of Charles Edward's expedition, held 
aloof from public life, or disguised their sentiments when forced 
to mix in it. The Tories, having no leader, nor indeed any 
definite rallying point, lay as it were upon their arms, and left 
the affairs of the nation to be managed by a cabinet compounded 
of the most discordant materials that ever came together. On 
one side stood the Duke of Newcastle, trusted by none, person- 
ally loved by few, yet maintained in his place through ap- 
prehensions of his rival. On the other was Lord Sandwich, 
dependant mainly on Henry Fox, a bold, able, and most unscru- 
pulous politician, who, though he held but a subordinate place 
in the administration, exercised immense influence over the 
House of Commons. Through some inducement or another — it 
does not exactly appear what — Olive was persuaded to throw in 
his lot with this latter or ultra-Whig party ; and hence, when 
the Duke of Newcastle, at the general election of 1754, set up 
his two candidates for the borough of St. Michael, in Cornwall, 
Olive took the field against one of them. Thanks to a lavish ex- 
penditure of his private means, and the free use of the Sandwich 
interest, Olive was returned, but a petition was immediately got 
up against him. Now, whatever we may think of the manner 
of appointing the committees which in our own day try the 
merits of disputed returns, during the half-century which suc- 
ceeded the accession of the first George there was not so much 
as a pretence of impartiality about them. Disputes about 
seats were mere battles of party, and the prevailing party in the 
House packed its juries as regularly as juries were called for. A 
fierce struggle took place on the present occasion — for the 
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strength of the Newcastle and Saodwich cliques was nearly 
balanced — in which Sandwich prevailed. Fox was a member of 
the committee, and no head could be made against his eloquence. 
But it was necessary that the House should confirm the decision ; 
and here Newcastle turned the scale. The Tories, who, dis^ 
liking both, preferred the Duke to the friend of the victor at 
CuUoden, threw their weight into his scale, and Olive was 
unseated. The decision operated as a severe disappointment to 
an ambitious young man, and seriously affected him in another 
quarter. His pecuniary circumstances became embarrassed ; and, 
all hope of winning a way to eminence in political life bdng set 
aside, he felt himself compelled to look about for honourable 
employment elsewhere. 

It chanced that at this time the relations between England and 
France were again become unsettled. Leading men in both coun- 
tries anticipated a speedy rupture ; and nobody could doubt that 
war once begun in Europe would not be glow in extending its 
ravages to India. Besides, though the English had so far pre- 
vailed as to give a Nabob to Arcot, at Hyderabad Bussy was still 
all-powerful, and, so long as French influence guided the policy 
of the Soubahdar, the tenure by which Mahomed Ali held his 
seat must be insecure. The Court of Directors therefore felt tha^t 
the sooner their army on the Coromandel coast was put upon a 
respectable footing the better chance there would be of success 
in a contest which must come sooner or later, and would proba- 
bly be a decisive one. Under these circumstances they gladly 
availed themselves of Olive's offer to serve s^ain in the field of 
his recent &,me ; and, the better to fit him for playing his part 
with vigour, as well as to guard against the evil effects of a jea- 
lousy which prevailed then to a ridiculous extent between the 
-officers of the King's and those of the Company's army, they ob- 
tained for him a lieutenant-colonePs commission from the Orown. 
A higher compliment to his merits could not have been paid ; 
and Olive, justly gratified by it, hurried forward his preparations, 
and quitted England for the second time in 1755. 

Olive carried with him on the present occasion three compa- 
nies of royal artillery, and three hundred European infantry. 
His directions were to conduct them to Bombay, whence, after 
being reinforced by all the disposable troops Jn that JPreudency, 
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he was, in conjunction with the Mahrattas, to attack the.Freneh 
and their allies in the Deccan. But the jealousy of which men- 
tion has just been made interposed to frustrate this arrangement. 
Colonel Scott, an officer brought up in the service of the Crown, 
who had come to India the preceding season in the capacity of 
chief engineer, was, at the instance of the Duke of Cumberland, 
nominated from home to command the expedition ; and Cliv^, 
whose permanent position was that of Governor of Fort St. 
David, with a contingent right of succession to the government 
of Madras, applied for permission to proceed at once to the 
proper scene of his labours. This, however, the Directors re- 
fused to grant. They believed him to be the only officer in the 
service who by a combination of natural talent and local expe- 
rience was qualified to conduct such a war as they anticipated, 
and they made a point of his directing his course to Bombay, in 
the hope that some lucky accident might throw the chief power 
into his hands. By a strange coincidence their dream received, 
to a certain extent, its fulfilment. When Clive reached Bom- 
bay he found that Colonel Scott was dead, and at once he as- 
sumed the command of the little army. But he could not march 
into the Deccan : a convention had been entered into betweep 
Mr. Saunders, Governor of Madras, and M. Godeheu, Dupleix's 
successor at Pondicherry, which barred both the French and the 
English Companies from interfering ir* the quarrels of the 
native princes ; and, there being no other excuse for the medi- 
tated inroad than the necessity of supporting the Mahrattas 
against the Soubahdar, the project was abandoned. 

The harbour of Bombay constituted at this time a rendezvous 
for the English fleet in the Indian seas, and the town was full of 
troops. Admiral Watson, a brave, rough seaman of the old 
schopl, commanded the squadron, and, feeling not less than Clive 
that such a brilliant armament ought not to be broken up with- 
out accomplishing some useful end, he agreed to co-operate with 
Clive in an attack upon Gheriah, a rocky fortress, where a pirate 
chief called Angria resided. This rover— who boasted of a 
lineal descent from the celebrated leader of the Mahratta fleet 
which during the height of the contest between that people and 
the Mogul wrought such harm to the latter — had long been the 
scourge of the Malabar coast. His barques swept^ the narrow 
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seas, making prizes of the traders of all nations ; while from time 
to time his men would land, burn and plunder a town on the 
beach, and escape again to their ships ere an alarm was given. 
Clive and Admiral Watson, having received the sanction of the 
authorities in Bombay, determined to extirpate such a noxious 
swarm of outlaws ; and it is characteristic both of the men and of 
the theatre on which they operated, that a council of war was 
held previously to the departure of the expedition, in order to 
fix the proportions according to which the spoil which they 
counted on securing was to be divided. For this it js which casts 
its darkest shadow over the entire series of events which led for- 
ward the East India Company from its original state to that in 
which we now find it. Plunder seems to have been the one 
great object sought by leaders of armies and of fleets throughout 
the whole of our earlier wars in the East ; and it not un fre- 
quently came to pass, that, having achieved conquests and gained 
honour in the field, they ran some risk of losing at least the 
latter in squabbles over the booty. On t!ie present occasion the 
grand question mooted was said, in some way or other, to touch 
the honour of the sister services. The army claimed for Clive 
as its leader a share equal to that which should be given to the 
leader of the fleet. The navy insisted that Clive should pocket no 
more than the amount to which his professional rank entitled 
him ; in other words, the same amount of rupees which were 
given to a naval captain under three years' standing. Let jus- 
tice be done both to Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive. The 
former would not abate one jot of the rights of his profession, 
but he oflered to make up Clive's share out of his own to the 
same amount with that of Rear- Admiral Pococke. Clive, on 
the other hand, would not disturb the unity without which com- 
bined expeditions never end successfully. He pressed his -claim 
without quarrelling about it ; and when it was refused, he de- 
clined to take advantage of Admiral Watson's liberality. 

At last the expedition sailed, and Gheriah, afler oflering a 
stout resistance for a couple of days, was taken and razed to the 
ground. The capture of other fortresses followed, as well as 
the entire destruction of the pirate fleet ; but the Mahrattas, who 
were to have assisted in the operations and shared in the spoil, 
were shut out from both. This done, Clive pursued his voyage 
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weslnimrd, and reached Fort St. David oa due 20th of June, 1756. 
It was the very day that witnessed the capture of Calcutta and 
the suj^ression of tlie Company's settlement on that side of 
Jndia ; and in two months subsequently Olive was summon^ to 
.give his couase) i^ Madras id regetrd to tl^ measures which it 
would be necessary to adopt for the purpose of repairiajg^ so 
geave an evil. It may be well to give, in a few words, an onit- 
Htie of some of the principal evente which exercised so remail&- 
aMe an influeooe over the fo^^anes of the English In India. 

The provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, constituting the 
most fertile and jpopulous of the vityeroyal ties into which the 
Jlogul empire was divided, had been for fifteen years subject to 
the active and able government of Allverdy E]hao.- His death 
d&.the month of ApHl, 1756, made way for thcl aceesfidon of his 
grand -ttet>hew, Suraj-u-^Dowlah, a young maid conspicuous 
even amongst the princes of the East for cruelty, rapacity, and 
avarice;-^ whose hatred of the Eii^ish had been concealed dOf- 
inp^ the reign of Allverdy Khan, but now broke forth with irre- 
sistible fury. He scarcely felt himself secure in his seat wh^^ 
he made preparations for expelling the obnoxious settler^ from 
the kingdom. Apprehending a wair with Fritnce, the chieft of 
th« English settlement^ on the Hooghly had taken steps to 
stiiengthen the works of Fort William. He cooimanded them to 
desist, and thrsatened, in the event of disobedience, to level Cftl- 
cutta with the earth. By and by he sent to require that tl^y 
would deliver up to him one of his subjects, whom he charged 
with having robbed the public treasury and fled with his booty 
to Calcutta. His messengers were assured that the EngliHi 
would reiserve the person of the accused for his Highness's plea- 
sure, while at the same time proof was given that he had brought 
HO treasure with him. Suraj-u-Dowlah would listen to no cir- 
cuses. He ateembled a numerous army, enticed Mr. Watts, the 
chief of the factory at Cossimbazar, into his power, cast him into 
prison, and marched to the attack of the fkctory itself. This he 
soon reduced, after which he moved towards Calcutta ; and on tHe 
ISth of June drove in the piquets, and took possession of the 
outworks. Meanwhile the alarm and oonfusion within the walls 
w&re extreme^ Nobody appeared to have the slightest confi- 
dence either in himself or others. In this quarter of India theie 
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*»till esdsted that dread of native prowess and numberB which the 
^es^perience of better things had destroyed in the Oarnatie ; and 
Whence, when the fiice of the eonntirf was sedn to be covered with 
'th^ NabobV troops, governor, commanding officer, and m^i in 
;the fon felt ibdir hearts sink within them. A hasty resolntiaiii 
U) alyandoo the place was come to ; yet such was the efiect 0f 
l«rrot* on men's minds, that no measures weiio taken to coneex^ 
ev€^ an orderly ffetreat. On the contrary, the Governor, Mr. 
Drake, &&t tke example of ^g^ by jumping into* a boat, aibd 
pushing off for the ships. Captain Minc^en, who commanded 
die troops, acted in a similar manner ; and then all who tjould, 
itin^ without thinking of anything except their own peracni&l 
safety, to the beach. About one hundred and My Europeanis, 
among whom Mr. Holwell was one, found themselves withoat 
the means of escape. The last boat haul pushed off; and tt^ 
-crew, in spite of the cries of the deserted, refused to turn baok. 
Nothing therefore remained for this unhappy company but to 
try the eiibct of a negotiation, during the prc^^ress of which the 
Nabob's troops rushed through the gates^ and the ibrt^ with^all 
itg inhabitants, became their prey. . 

The fate which overtook these ^miserable captivesi is well 
knenm. Carried before 8uraj-u-Dowlah, they»re said to have 
been spoken to kindly — at all events it is certain that Mr. Hoi- 
well's hands were unbound, and that hopes were held out to him 
of protection ; but the means taken to guard against an attempt 
at escape effectually marred them. The guard to whose care 
the Europeans were intrusted, in sheer wantonness, or because 
th^ could not diisoover in the place a more convenient prison, 
thn^st the whole into the conunon jail. It was a iilthy, low- 
roofed, underground apartment, measuring in space about twenty 
feet square, and ventilated through several air-*holes, narrow, 
aild made secure by the insertion of iron bars into the 
muUions. When told to enter there, the prisoners laughed at 
ihe aiggestion as a joke ; but th^ soon discovered their mistake. 
•Foreed through the aperture, and having the door ek>sed aitd 
l»olted upon them, their suffi^ings became in a few moments sucih 
ik no language can describe ; and their shrieks and cries for 
mercy were not only disregarded, but seemed to afford great 
afitiisement to the guard. But it is useless to go on with .tlif 
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horrible description. Let it suffice to state, that, after strug- 
gling to burst open the door, and treading one another down in 
their agony, one after another died raving mad ; so that when 
morning came, and the Nabob issued his order to bring them 
forth, there were but twenty-three living men left to profit by it. 
The rest lay where they had sunk, and the process of decomposi- 
tion was already begun upon many of them. 

It is not clear that this hideous massacre was perpetrated by 
the command or even with the cognizance of Suraj-u-Dowlah. 
It seems, on the contrary, to have arisen out of the indifference 
of his soldiers to the sufferings of their European captives, and 
their fear of disturbing the Nabob in his sleep ; for the guards, 
though offered large sums of money, refused to awaken their 
sovereign. But the tyrant's behaviour to the few survivors 
when brought before him next day showed that he cared ad 
little for the past as he experienced anxiety about the future. 
They were cast into more airy prisons, and fed upon grain and 
water. This done, he wrote a pompous letter to his nominal 
sovereign at Delhi, in which he boasted of having extirpated tke 
English out of Bengal ; and, leaving a garrison in Fort William, 
with strict orders that no European should be permitted to settle 
in the neighbourhood, he gave up the town of Calcutta to plun*- 
der, and marched back with the bulk of his forces to his own 
ca|yita}. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Proceeds to Bengal — ^Recovery of Calcutta — Attack of the Nabob's Camp — 
Peace with the Nabob. 

Tidings of the fall of Calcutta reached Madras on the I6tb of 
iA^ugust. They created the greatest coosternatioxi and resent- 
ment everywhere, arid on the 18th a despatch was sent off to 
FotTt St. David requiring Clive's immediate presoice at the seat 
^f government. It was deiermioed to retake the captured factory, 
mxd to punish the tyrant who had so cruelly abused his power ; and 
Geneeral Lawrence being an invalid, Clive was at once selected as 
Ibe fittest person to command the troops wbich should be employed 
:On that service. There was at tliis time at Madras a Colonel 
Adliercron in o^mmaBd of a King's jregiment^ whom the au* 
tborities did not judge it expedient to employ, partly because he 
realised to be at their disposal in regard to the period of his return, 
partly because be would not pledge hiinself to reimburse the 
Company's losses out of the booty^ whatever it might be* which 
the army might acquire. This gentleman forthwith set hiioself 
to baffle, as far as he could, the preparations that were making, 
and went so far as to insist upon the relanding of a train of 
royal artillery afler it had been put on board, and the trans- 
ports were on the point of sailing. But neither Colonel Adler- 
cron's opposition, nor the apprehensions which were entertained of 
a French war, prevented Mr. Saunders and his council from de- 
voting the whole strength of the Presidency to one purpose. 
Admiral Watson lay in the roads with five King's ships — one of 
which, the *' Cumberland," was a 74. These gave accommoda- 
tion to as many officers and men as could be conveniently 
stowed ; and, five of the Company's vessels being fitted up as 
transports, nine hundred European infantry, fifteen hundred 
sepoys, and a few field -pieces, were embarked. The whole 
sailed from Madras on the 11th of October, and on the 22nd of 
December the head-quarters of the expedition reached Fulta, 
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Here, in a village on the left bank of the Hooghly, about twenty 
miles below Fort William, the fugitives from Calcutta were- 
assembled, their small military force being under the orders of 
Major Kilpatrick, an excellent officer, who had arrived ia the 
Ganges some weeks after the fall of the place, and looked anxi* 
ously for the coming of such reinforcements from the coast ak 
should justify him in attempting its recovery. 

Though two of the ships of the squadron had been separated 
from the rest in a gale of wind, and two hundred and fifty Euro^- 
peans, four hundred sepoys, the g^reater part of the guns, and 
almost all his military stores were missing, Clive did not delay 
the conunencement of operations one hour. Having ^led to 
procure boats for the transport of his men, he marched through; 
the jungle upon Budge-Budge, before reaching which he tn- 
couotered a strong body of the enemy at a disadvantage^ and 
overthrew them. Budge-Budge immediately opened its gates, 
whereupon he continued his prc^ess to Fort WiUiam; and,. 
whiljB the fleet battered it from the river side, he occupied all the 
sqppn^ches from the land. On the 2nd of January, 1757, it 
submitted. And hei?e again the jealousies of service towards 
service showed themselves. Admiral Watson refused at ^ first 
tQ permit a Company's officer or soldier to come within the walis^ 
and was with difficulty prevailed upon to make over the military 
command to Clive, though aware that the latter held a lA&nt 
tenant-Colonel's commission in the service of the King, ^or 
was it in this quarter alone that Clive had many prejudices to 
surmount. Ever since the evacuation of Calcutta the affidrs o£ 
the Company in that part of India had been managed by a com* 
mittee of merchants, who, thinking more of their own losses 
than of the blow which had been struck at the influence of thdr 
employ^^, objected to the plenary powers with which Clive 
appeared to be vested, and did their best to resist them. But 
CHve was made to contend against difficulties and to overcome 
them. His correspondence both with the Admiral and with the 
committee, though couched in language sufficiently re^eetful, 
was uniformly firm ; and so well was his character understood, 
even at this early stage of his career, that none ventured to con- 
test a point which he showed himself determined to carry. 

Meanwhile the Nabob was beginning to efleg|lh^^^kP&X9i^. tbat 
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tke expulsion of tha English from hisdominiotis would be no gsiH 
t0: kim. The revenue fell off ffom day to d&f so remarlukUy thut 
he was prepared to make with the fugitives fresh trealiies, whee liH 
tdHgence of the arrival of the squadron in the Hooghly reftoti^ 
him. He had newer oalqulated on any such occurrence aa tht84 In 
the plenitude of his ignorance he used to assert that there wene 
not ten thousand men in all Europe, and the possibility of an 
attempt being made by Europeans to retaliate such injuries asilie 
might inflict on them seems never to have struck him. Indig^ 
nation^ not unmixed with fear» took possession of him now. He 
Qixlered all his disposable troops to assemble at Moorshedabad ; 
and began, as soon as a sufficient force had been collected, h^ 
march upon Calcutta. 

But Cliveand Watson were not idle. Having ascertained tbttt 
die town of Hooghly, situated above Fort William, on the sanie 
branch of the Qanges, was full of rich merchandize and slent* 
deriy garrisoned, they determine to surprise it With 'i\6a 
view one hundred and fifty Europeans and two hundred $^oy» 
were placed under the command of Major Kilpatrick and Captain 
Eyre Coote, and directed, with a light squadcon of armed sh%»t 
to move up the stream. One of the armed vessels happened to 
geit aground on a shoal, and the expedition was delayed so lop^ 
that Sure^u-Dowlah found time to throw considerable reinlbreet 
mentA into the fort ; but the fort itself was not pteoed thereby 
^mt of the reach of danger. On the contnuy, dome hours of 
cannonading from the \f^ter having beaten down, a wide es^tenpi^ 
of wall, the land*fori2es at early dawn on the Itth gave the 
assault, and after a feebk resistance the British fls^ floated in 
triumph over that of the Nabob. An inconsiderable booty, not 
more, it is said, th^an 15,000/., rewarded the captors foT theb. 
exertions. This they secured, and, after destrc^ing souie storey 
of rice which had been laid up in an open village * about three 
miles distant, the troops were re*embarked, and the exp^itioQ 
returned to Calcutta. 

The attack on Hooghly was undertaken rath&r with a view to 
alarm than to inflict any serious injui^y on the iKTabob. To a 
certain extent this object was served; but anger more tha^ 
kept pace with the growth of fear : and, while the negtotiations 
continued, the march upon Calcutta suffered J^pjjt^lay^ ^ ft;ji^as 
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not judged prudent, even by Clive, to impede or interrupt it. On 
the contrary, he permitted the Bengalese army to paas more than 
one defile which it was competent to him effectually to block, 
and encouraged the committee to use every l^ftimate argummt 
of conciliation. And in trnth there were many circumstenees ' 
which combined to render a policy of peace in Bengal a wise 
policy for the ' English at this moment. The long-expected 
breach with France had occurred, and the authorities at Madras, 
in daily expectation of being attacked, were without the mean» 
of offering a steady resistance should the enemy appr6ach them 
in force. Again M. Bussy, after having been driven to defend 
himself with the strong hand in Hyderabad, was become so 
powerful in the Deccan that he was able, with a thousand Euro-' 
peans and a large army of well-disciplined natives, to threaten 
the English factory at Vizagapatam. Moreover, there was a 
French settlement in Bengal itself which created a good deal of 
uneasiness, and not without reason, in men's minds. Chander- 
nagore had always been an eyesore to the Company's represent- 
atives on the Ganges. It absorbed a considerable portion of 
the inland trade, and, being better supplied with troops than 
Calcutta, its political position, however apparently isolated, 
could not be regarded as a fteble one. It would have convicted 
the English authorities of absolute infatuation bad they not, 
under such circumstances, been earnestly desirous of peace with 
the Nabob. But the character of the Nabob inspired no eonfi* 
dence. They could not trust to his promises, far less to his 
generosity ; they were, therefore, driven to treat with arms in 
their hands, even while they abstained from using them. It is 
just to the character of Clive — a man sufficiently open to censure, 
and seldom spared either in his own day or subsequently — ^to 
state, that such were precisely the views which he took of public 
aflliirs at this crisis. He counselled peace, yet ceased not to 
anticipate war, and made the best disposition of his force which 
circumstances would warrant, to meet either emergency. It was 
becoming that there should be no open exhibition of distrust in 
the Nabob. Clive therefore disentangled his field force from the 
town and its suburbs, and, encamping just so far apart as that he 
might be able, in ease of need, to come to the assistance of the 
regular garrison, he there awaited the development of plans 
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which the Nabob seemed either to keep immature, or to be at a 
loss how best to execute. 

There M^as constant intercourse all this while by accredited 
agents between Suraj-n-Dowlah and Mr. Drake; nevertheless 
the march of the Nabob's army was not suspended. With forty 
tlMusand men he marched upon Calcutta till he placed it virtu- 
ally in a state of siege. He interposed likewise between Olive's 
camp and the town, and pushed some of his people into the very 
streets. It was clear to all reflecting persons that forbearance 
on the part of the English would soon reach its limits. On the 
4tk of February Olive sent to remonstrate against these encroach- 
ments, and to desire that the Nabob would fall back ; but the 
Nabob scarcely condescended to admit' the English messengers 
into his presence, and treated them so roughly when there, 
that they were glad to escape with their lives. This was enough. 
Having ascertained that the Nabob's battering-train lay in an 
enclosure called Oraichund's Garden, beside the Mahratta ditch, 
in the hostile camp which was established there, Olive resolved 
to capture it if he could. With this view he applied for a rein- 
forcement of seamen, which, to the extent of six hundred men, 
was afforded, and at three o'clock in the morning of the 5th he 
kd out one thousand three hundred Europeans and eight hundred 
sepoys to the attack. 

The aflair that followed, though not free from military errors, 
as well in the plan of the operation as in Its execution, seems so 
entirely characteristic of the genius of him who devised it, and 
produced so strong a moral effect upon his own mind, and upon the 
minds of others, that it well deserves to be narrated at lengths 
And as I have given in another publication what I believe to be 
an accurate sketch of the encounter — as accurate, that is to say, 
as any account of a military operation can be which is compiled 
from the disjointed narratives of others— ^I shall take the liberty, 
dn the present occasion, of quoting my own words : — 

" About an hour before dawn— about three or four o'clock in 
t^e morning — the English army, consisting of six hundred and 
&fty European soldiers of the line, one hundred artiUery-men, 
«ight hundred sepoys, and six hundred seamen, formed in a 
•ingle column fiioing towards the> south. One wing of the sepoy 
batlalion led ; this was followed by the European infantry ; the 
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other sepoy wing came next; tli6 artillery, «ix fleld-pieees, drawn 
partly by aeamen, partly by Lascars, succeeded ; and the rear was' 
brought up by a party of small armed men from the fleet ; theit 
especial business titis to guard a party of coolies on who^ 
shoulders loade of 'space ammunition were laid. Clive hundelf^ 
todc po^ beside the European battalion, and^ like the rest of tte^ 
European officers, marched that day oil foot. < 

<^ It was yet datic when the head of the ^amn fell upon; 
the enemy's outposts, which, after discharging a few tnatcih- - 
locks and roclcetd, retreated; though not till, by the eitplo- 
sion of a sepoy's cartoueh-box, on wh^h one of these mis^lefil 
fell, some concision had been created in the English ranks^^ 
Order, however, was soon restored, and the column passed cm, a 
fog ove!nqpreading them like a canopy as the day broke, aiid' 
rendering objects quite invisible at a yard's distance from the 
eye. By and by they came opposite to Omiehund's garden,' 
where, in the interior of the Mahratf a ditch, the Nabob had 0pE>ed 
his head-quarters % ^nd here, lor the first time since the advanis^: 
begiu), they became aware of a thr^tened attack. The sound ^f 
horses in morem^mt was heard. It approached rapidly from the; 
direction of the ditch : and the fog opening, as it were, for m" 
instant, a w^l-mounted line of horsemen was seen within twent;f 
yards of their flank. The column halted, gave its fire with ter-*- 
ribte effk)t, and swept the en^kiy.away as dust is swept aside by' 
the wind when it suddenly rises. Onoe more the men resuan^- 
their march, moving slowly, and Uring at random by plateoae;' 
while the artillery from time to time discharged round-shot; 
obliquely, as if with a view to clear the course of the co)Qai&^- 
and protect its progress. ' 

^* The troops had now reached a causeway, which, being elen 
vated by several feet above the level of the surrounding country,' 
led through some swampy rice-fields, across the Mahratta ditcb, 
and so into the Company^s territory. The causeway was undeiv 
stood to be entrenched, and it formed part of Olive's pkin firat to 
caiTy this barricade by assault, and then, countermarching on thr 
inner side of the Mahratta ditch, to double back upon Omiehund's 
garden, and enter it from the rear. The leading sections acn 
corditigly clambered up the ascent, and, facing to the right, 
prepared to make the rush. But the artillery^ now in Jhe rear. 
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not Ming aware of tbb change of fr(Hit, continued to fire b» here** 
titfore ; and the shot, striking fuU among tbeir own people, fotced 
tthem to aeA shelter by leapiiig down into a ditch on the oppq-* 
s^ ^ide of the causeway. Great confusion ensued. Each new 
CDmpai^y, as it arrived, followed the exanaplc of that which went 
hinfcne, till hy and by the whole were thrown into a shapeless 
mass together, quite out of the.direct^n which their leader had 
poroposed to fidlOw. Nor did the isjschief end here. A couple 
ofihcftvy guns irom.a small bastion on the ditch opened with 
canift^-sh9t at a short distf^nee, and the first discharge killed^ or 
disaibled twenty^two Eumpeans* Clive saw that it was useless 
to think of rallyii^ in such a position. He therefore gave the 
word ta push <w, and made for another elevated mound or cause- 
way a full mile and a quarter to the south, and by so much out 
of the line of his proposed attack. 

<^ The execution of this movement was much ifetarded by the 
damp nature of the soil, over which, Interr^upted by. nunierous 
^^s or channels of irrigation, It was neceissary to drag the guns* 
B^ nine o'clock, moroever, the fog dispersed » and, the false 
position of the English becoming evident, the enemy's horse 
repeatedly , endeavoured to charge And now was seen the 
obs<tinate courage of the men, who ke$>t up auch a steady and 
weUdirected fir» that not a horseniMi ventured to fiice it. On^ 
therdore, they marched, till, having reached the second cause- 
way, they made a fece to the right, and were by and by ear^ 
ried be^^ond the Hahiatta ditch«. Olive bad it now in his 
power either to attempt, at a palpable disadvautag^, his original 
design, by marching upon Omichund s garden, or to avail himself 
of the communication with Calcutta which he had opened, and 
to -lead his people into the town. He preferred the latter course, 
to which, indeed^ the exhausted condition of his people strongly 
mged him : and about noon, or a little latea*, jaded and footsore, 
though not disgraced, the column penetrated within the walls." 
. .{five's loss on this occasion was, consid^ing the extent of his 
raaources, very severe. It amounted to 120 Europeans, 100 
sepoys, and 2 pieces of cannon, while the object for which the 
movement had been avowedly made was. not attained* I^ever- 
theless, the Nabob was so much afttomshed at the boldness of the 
attempt, that he hastily evacuated that poortiondtl^eJaWJ) which 
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he had seized, and encamped some space without on the open 
plain. Here he renewed his overtures of peace ; and Clive, in 
spite of Adnairal Watson's reasoning to the contrary, conceived 
that he was not in a condition to reject the proffered terms. 
He therefore ratified a treaty which bound the Nabob not only 
to restore the English to all the rights which the Impeiial 
charter conferred upon them^ but to give back their villages, t^ 
make compensation for all losses incurred during the war, private 
as well as public, to pass their merchandize through his territories 
duty-free, and to sanction the setting up of a mint in Calcutla« 
In return for these concessions, the English agreed to cons^ider 
the Nabob's enemies, wherever situated, as their own, and ' to 
furnish such aid in troops as their means would aUow wheneviei* 
he should see fit to call f(H* it. 

We need not now affect to be ignorant that both parties, when 
they signed this treaty, counted little, if at all, upon its observ* 
ance one moment longer than should suit the convenience of the 
strongest. Clive, in a letter informing the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors that hostilities were ended, urged the keeping 
up of a respectable force in Bengal on this plea, " that it cannot be 
expected that the princes of this country, whose fidelity is always 
to be suspected, will remain firm to their promises and engage- 
ments from principle only." In like manner Suraj-u-Dowlah, 
ere the seal was appended which testified to his acceptance of 
an English alliance, had begun to correspond with M. Bussy and 
M. Law on the subject of the expulsion of these allies from Bengal. 
Still, according to Clive's judgment — and surely none could be 
more impartial— the arrangement was in every respect advan- 
tageous to his countrymen. *' If I had only consulted the interest 
and reputation of a soldier," he says, " the conclusion of this 
peace might easily have been suspended. I know at the same 
time there are many who think I have been too precipitate 
in the conclusion of it ; but surely those who are of this opinion 
never knew 'that the delay of a day or two might have ruined 
the Company's affairs by the junction of the French with the 
Nabob, which was" on the point of being carried into execution : 
they never considered the situation of affairs on the coast, and 
the positive orders sent me by the gentlemen there to return with 
the major part of the forces at all events : they never considered 
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that, with a war upon the coast and in the province of Bengal at 
the same time, 'a trading company could not exist without a 
great assistance from the Government : and, last of all, tliey 
never considered that a long war, attended through the whole 
course of it with success and many great actions, ended at last 
Vith the expense of more than fifty lacs of rupees to the Company." 
These arguments, however strange they may sound in our ears, 
wlio have seen " The Company *' lavish, without appearing to 
feel the expenditure, not fifty lacs of rupees, but fifty millions of 
pounds sterling, upon its wars, were founded, at the period when 
Ciive lived and wrote, upon the soundest view of the state of 
public afikirs. We were but traders and adventurers then in the 
land where our rule is now absolute ; we could not fight, or were 
supposed to be incapable of fighting, a Nabob of Bengal, ex- 
cept at a disadvantage. We shall see, as we proceed, with what 
a swe yet rapid pace new and bolder conceptions entered into 
men s minds. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

•'1 

Captore of Chafldernagore — Intngaes for the depositiottof SttraJ-tx*Dowlalk. 

Up to the period in his history at which we have now arrived, 
Clive deserves to be eoiisidered only in one point of view. He 
had acted hitherto as a soldier with equal bravery and sl^. 
Whatever instnictions he received from the Government nnder 
which he served he had accomplished with consummate ability. 
But a new page in his public life is now turned ; success in war 
would seem to have sharpened his Acuities and inspired him with 
greater confidence in his own perceptions and judgment than in 
those of his political superiors. He began to think for himself, anij 
gave indications of a will not easy to be controlled, by first evading 
and then positively refusing obedience to the orders which were 
transmitted to him from the coast ; for, ever since they received 
official information of war between * England and France, the 
Madras Grovemment had been urgent in their demands for Olive's 
return, and Clive had repeatedly promised that, as soon as 
matters could be arranged, he would obey them. But other 
views of what would best promote the interests of the Company 
began gradually to open upon him. He resolved not to leave 
behind him such a formidable nucleus of evil as the French 
settlement at Chandernagore ; and, remembering that its reduc*- 
tion had been suggested to him ere he sailed from Madras, he 
made up his mind to effect the conquest now. He informed his 
friends on the Coromandel coast of this design ; and added, that 
till it should have been accomplished it would be idle for them 
to expect that he or any portion of his army would come among 
them. 

The moment for entering upon this enterprise was not un- 
favourable. In the hour of his own weakness Clive had proposed 
to the French Governor of Chandernagore that a treaty of neu- 
trality between that settlement and Calcutta should be fbnne^, 
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Slid the French Governor appeared nowise disinclined to accede 
to the proposition. But Bussy's success in the Deccan, and, as 
Clive had good reason to believe, the intrigues of Suraj-u- 
Dowlah, led to procrastination and something like a change of 
roind on the subject. It was obviously as unsafe as it would 
be impolitic to leave n^att^rs' in sd tinsettled a state, and Clive 
pressed the representative of the French Company to give him 
«k decked answer. The suiswer camej and amounted to this--* 
that the writer was very willing to enter into an armistice in the 
^TjOfvince of Bengal^ but that he had ao power to pledge himself 
Ibf its observance by the Govwnor of Pondidherry, or by those 
aptiog under his orders. There was no mistaking the real 
purport of such a commuBication, aed CHve took his measur«& 
axscordi^gly. 

£ver ftlnce the capture of Cossimbazat, Mr. Watts, who whei& 
S)U¥aj-u<Dowiah fell upon the factory lia|ypened to be its chief, 
bad resided in a sort of h<mourable captivity at Moorshedabad. 
m^ Nabob put nH> restraint upon- hm movements, and often 
Admitted him into his- presence ; indeed Mr. Watts came at last 
ta. execute functions not dis^milar<to tho«e wl^ch used to be di$- 
pbarged by English residents half a century ago at the courts of 
iMltive princeB ; but he was interdicted fn>m returning to Cai- 
cuUa. He uianaged, however^ chiefly through the instrumentfr 
aiMj of an individual of whom further notice will be taken 
pr^senily, to keep up' a regular and even a confidential corre* 
spondenoe all the while with his own Government. This gen* 
tlcanan was employed by Clive to solicit the Nabob's sanction 
fiMran atiack by the English on Chandernagore. He met for a 
while with no encouragement ; but by and by the dread of an 
A^baai invasion caused the Nabob to hesitate, and hopes were 
licfld out that the request would be acoed«d to. Still the Nabob 
¥{^ very unwilling to sacrifice the French. He looked to them 
^ to the only power which was capable of counterbalancing the 
ipfiuence of the English ; and, with the fickleness of a barbarian, 
not unfrequently anticipated that the time would come when he 
sb^uld hQ able, through their assistance, to expel the obnoxious 
lsa6e^4i>om his dominions. But he was equally unwilling to offend 
i|;.poir«r whieh recent experience had taught him to respecl^ 
^((Kfieiajly. at a m<Mneat when th^ value of their 9i^mD0yi^m 
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and defensive, was about to be tested. He made a demand for an 
English corps to help him against the A%hans. It was readily 
furnished ; and the English army began its march ; but Ciive, who 
went with it, saw his opportunity, and took advantage of it. 
On the 7th of March he addressed a letter to the Nabob, in 
which he represented the danger to which his countrymen would 
be exposed were he to leave an enemy's settlement between them 
and the force which he was conducting to his Highness's support. 
He further stated his purpose of halting in the vicinity of Chan- 
deruagore till his Highness should have given a decisive answer 
to the proposal already made to him through Mr. Watts. 
Meanwhile Admiral Watson had written in strong terms, and to 
the same effect ; but the tone of the sailor served rather to irritate 
than to persuade ; for, instead of acceding to the demand, Suraj- 
u-Dowlah marched an army to Hoogbly. A good deal of un- 
easiness in Calcutta and elsewhere followed this movement. The 
Committee declared against a breach with the Nabob, and Ad- 
miral Watson inclined to their opinion. But Clive's resolution was 
fixed, and he adhered to it He moved on ; and no sooner was 
the Nabob made acquainted with this advance than he recalled 
his troops from Hooghly. Mr.' Watts immediately informed 
Clive of all that had occurred, adding «n assurance that the 
Nabob had given a verbal assent to the proposed attack on 
Chaodernagore ; and Clive, whom no considerations of delicacy 
were ever known to bend from a purpose previously considered 
and fully determined on, was content with the assurance. He 
invested Chandernagore from the land on the 12th ; and, the 
fleet moving up as £ist as the wind and current would allow, the 
operations of the siege began. They were conducted with great 
vigour. On the 23rd of March Chandernagore capitulated ; and 
the whole of the European garrison, with the exception of about 
one hundred persons who were permitted to depart on their 
parole, became prisoners of war. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the value of this conquest to 
the English East India Company. The time had arrived when 
their continued existence, even as a trading corporation, was 
clearly Incompatible with the success of the schemes to which 
the French had committed themselves ; and the utter overthrow 
of one or other of these rival communities became a mere matter 
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of calculation. It was a great point to have extinguished on 
the side of Bengal such an important settlement as that which 
had just fkllen ; and it now remain^ed to ibilow up the bloxv' with 
vigour, and to take away frotd the en^iKiy all hope of rec6v€frfrig 
his lost ground. At the ^ame titne, CHve was unable to hide 
iroai faimself that an active prosecution of the French war in this 
part of India would inevifeibly involve the Presidency in a war 
with the iNabob ; for the Affghans had not persevered in their 
threatened invasion. A .considerable m6ney>-bribe had prevailed 
upon them to return to th^eir own countky 5 and now Mr* Watts 
reported that S»Ta|^u-Dot4rlah, forions at the fall of Chanderna- 
gore, was In .constant and active communication with M. Lstw 
and M. Bussy. Indeed the former of these officers had arrived 
with a small corps within the principality, and many fugitives 
firom the garrison ■ of Ohandernagore had bro,ken their parole to 
join him. The latter was understood to be at Ctittack, whence 
a march of two hundred miled or less would carry him to the 
banks of the Hooghlyi Clive at once tJ^termined to play the 
bold game* The letters of recall whi6h began to pour in upon 
him from Madras he answered by stating, that to quit his present 
.i^ere of action at such a 'moment was hhpos^ible. Neither 
would he &11 bade upon Galiiutta, though repeatedly urged to do 
so by the Nabob. He was awnre of the entangled state of that 
wretched man's a^ir% and soon took a'protainent part in hut- 
vying forward Iheir. cmi^. ' ' 

No attentive reader of Oriental hi^ory »<b^ be told that Ih^ 
doounion of'the' Moguls in India was eS^ery where', and at all 
stages of its continuance,^ a govemment of the sword: l^e 
power of lile and deaths of imposing ta?tes^ of commafiding 
armies, and, to a certain extent, of dispensing <irlmfnal justice, 
the Mu88uhQQan»kcqE>t in their own hai^k; but all the details of 
fixiance and <^ accbanta^ from the inanageftient of the public 
treasury down to the stamping and assaying of money, they com- 
mitted, as in some, sort beneatii their care, to the more shbtl^ 
and effenainate Hwdobs. The bankers in la^ cities, the 
money-lenders in little, villages, lad always been Hinddds. 
.These meo^ thaughi attended l^ less parade and state than tdeir 
. Mussidman neighbours, exwcised eltensiTe influence in the 
pountry> ;.a&d w«re on that aceoiuit tfeated^ in the >(»rdiiiary 
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eoui«e of tMi^, with some coosideratioa by their rulers. At 
th0 same time, neither Emperor zM>r Viceroy hesitated to fleece 
a Hindoo subject whenever the wealth of the latter appeared to 
haTe acoumulated too much, or his own exigencies required it ; 
and the Hindoo, well aware of the &et, though he might chV 
eoQntenance insurrection for its own sake, was ready at any mo** 
ment to conspire against his prince, p|H>vided it oould be shown 
that he would personally beneit by ihe measure. ^* I prefet 
Qindoos as managers and renters to those of my own religion," 
said Aipeer-ul-Omra, the second son and able miniater of Maho* 
med Ali, Nabob of the Carnatic, *' because a Mahomedsm is like 
a sieve and a Hindoo like a sponge. Whatever you put into the 
one runs through*; the other retains it aQ, and you may reeoi^er 
it at any moment by the applioatioa of a little pressure.'' On the 
same principle the thrifty Hindoo lent all the Bad which cunning 
and the influence of wealth could command to keep men &ithAil 
to the si^reme ruler so long as he left his renter or manager 
unmolested, But, at the first appearance of a coming storm, the 
renter prepared to work against it, and was just as ready to use 
his wealth in raising an enemy to the throue as is keeping tipoo 
it the prince through whose favour h^ had grown rich. In such 
a stat^ of society there could be v»y little confidence, and no 
sentiment of honour, on either side. The ruler would oppress 
the subject as often as it suited his convenience to do so ; th^ 
subject would cheat the ruler habitually if he could, and had n« 
seruple about destroyisig him if necessary for his own purposes* 
Suraj-ru*Dowlah succeeded to a full treasury by the same event 
which placed him on the viceregal throne of Bengal. His oapir 
tal likewise could boast of several wealthy bankers, all of whom, 
being Hindoos, were open, a^ a matter of oourse, to be 
dealt with according to the Nabob's pleasure, provided he 
should exercise but a little discretion in the use of it. Suraj«it^ 
Dowlah, however, had no discretion. He squandered upon 
mean pleasures the wealth which his predecessor had painfully 
accumulated, and suffered no consideration of justice Oir ordinary 
prudence to restrain him in seeking to replace it. His exaction^ 
from the great Hindoo bankers of the capital were horrible. 
Now, though a patient race, the Hindoos are both avaci* 
eious and vindictive, and in the present instance they had ncA 
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even the principle of fear to restrain them* They knew that the 
4nan who oppresaed them had no hold upon the countff|r. Hb 
troopsy mutinous for want of pay, were ready to rise against hinii 
and all his great officers of state his cruelty or his pride had 
alienated* They entered, therefore, into conspiracies which 
might or might not have led to serious results^ but which were 
brought to a point mainly through the instrumentality of one to 
whom I had occasion to allude a siK>rt time ago, and of whom a 
lew words will give all the account which the purpose of the pre* 
sent narrative seems to require. 

Among the money-getting, money^loving, and intrigmng 
Hindoos of that day there was none .more noted for his avarice 
and his talents than Omichund. He had carried on the bufflsbess 
of a merchant in Calcutta, and been useful to the English in 
procuring for them good investments, and in helping them, ere 
yet the hary of Suraj-u-Dowlah overtook them^ in evading the 
Nabob's taxes. By the fall of Calcutta he had been a sufferer to 
a considerable extent, and could therefoore lay claim to a share 
€€ the compensation which the Nabob had promised. On thie 
veturn of peace this man had removed to Moorshedabad, where, 
by dint of cunning and a r^dy adaptation of his own views to 
f^ose of the Nabob, he managed to ingratiate himself into the 
Ikvour of 8araj-u-Dowlah. He kept up, at the same time, a 
good understanding with his co-religionists, and soon took a for- 
ward place in the conspiracy to which they were committed. It 
is worthy of note that in all their plotting these men never en- 
tertained the most distant idea of substituting a Hindoo for a 
Mussulman government* They desired only to exchange one 
Hahomedan mast^ for another, and cared for few other quali- 
ties in their candidate than a respectable name, high station, and 
so much strength of character as should justify their hopes of suc- 
cess. The object of their first choice was one Ehuda Yar Khan 
Lattee, a man powerfully connected, and high in the service, of 
the Nabob. With him Omichund happened to be on familiar 
terms, and, being admitted into his confidence, he played his 
game for him. But, for some reason or another which has never 
been folly explained, the conspirators in a short time threw their 
first favourite aside, and, without consulting Omichund, made 
errertures to Meer Jaffier, the Nabob's commander-in-ehie£ Tlie 
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wily merchant of Calcutta, though' offended at this slight, loved 
the wages of iniquity too well to make a public exhibition of 
his sentiments. When the pressure of ^circumstances forced the 
party to offer him a renewal of their confidence, he did not de- 
cline it, though he seems even at this stage in the busine^ to 
have determined that they should pay for the indignity which 
they had put upon him. 

It was natural that men so circumstanced should look roun^ 
in every quarter for support ; and the conspirators were not slow 
in determining that in the English they would find allies at once 
zealous and powerful. They opened a communication with Mr. 
Watts as soon as their plans were matured, and employed Omi- 
chund to conduct it. Omichund was too ambitious to be conr 
tent with the humble part that was at first assigned him. He 
got all their secrets out of them, and forthwith placed himself in 
the first rank of the conspiracy. His object was to convince 
Mr. Watts and Colonel Clive that nothing could be done with- 
out him ; and up to a certain point in the transaction he appears 
to have succeeded. Nor would it be fair even to his bad me- 
mory were we to deny that he had a great deal from first to last 
in his power. By making himself useful to the Nabob in various 
ways, he qontrived to have free access to his person, and W8|S 
therefore in a position not only to betray him to his enemies, but 
to betray his enemies to the Nabob. Moreover, it is very cer- 
tain that, up to the critical moment, the intelligence which he 
communicated wsus of vast importance. Mr. Watts, indeed, was 
personally a witness to many outbursts of temper ; but Omichund 
saw more ; for the secret, and, as far as such a man could deli|- 
berate calmly, the calm deliberations of the Nabob for the de- 
struction of the English were not kept back from him. These 
he took care to describe in glowing terms both to Mr. Watts 
and Colonel Clive ; and the consequence was, that they came by 
degrees to consider him, what he certainly was not, the moving 
^ring in the great revolution which they had resolved to bring 
about. 

Time passed, and this game of plot and counterplot went for- 
ward bravely. The Nabob, profligate, cruel, and avaricious, 
though he had no hold at all upon his native subjects, yet re- 
solved at all hazards to get rid of his English allies. Towards 
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the end of March, just after the fall of Chandernagore, he wrote 
to M. Bussy in these terms : — '' This news'* (the news of the 
advance of the French army towards his position) " gives me 
pleasure. The sooner you come here, the greater satisfaction I 
shall have in meeting you. What can I write of the perfidy of 
these English ! They have, without ground, picked a quarrel 
with M. Renault, and taken by force his factory * • * * 
When you come to Pallasore T will then send M. Law to your 
assistance, unless you forbid his setting out. Kest assured of my 
good will towards you and your Company ; and, to convince you 
of my sincerity, I now send perwaiinahs to Deedar Ali and Ram- 
majee Punjet, and to Rajaram Singh, that, as soon as you enter 
their province, they meet and render you all possible assistance.** 
In the same spirit he loaded M. Law and the fugitives from 
Chandernagore with favours, and positively refused to deliver 
them up to the English. Meanwhile he expressed himself in 
terms of strong indignation on the subject of Olive's continu- 
ance with his army at Chandernagore. It was an act, he said, 
of exceeding audacity to capture that place without his sanction ; 
but to persist in keeping an army so far in advance of the Com- 
pany's territory was a thousand times worse. Accordingly he 
directed Meer Jaffier to proceed to Plassey at the head of fifteen 
thousand men, and to reinforce the division which was already 
there under the orders of another of his officers, while at the 
same time he did his best to close the navigation of the Ganges, 
and spoke openly of marching upon Calcutta. The most un- 
guarded of these expressions were retailed to the parties affected 
by them with elaborate minuteness. Clive was told that the let- 
ters which he wrote were torn by the Nabob and trampled under 
foot. The next post brought the Nabob's answers to these very 
letters couched in the most fulsome style of Oriental rhetoric. 
Mr. Watts complained that one day he was driven from the 
durbar with a threat of being impaled— that the next, he was 
sent for in order to listen to an abject apology. In a word, it 
wsus evident that hatred and fear strove against each other in the 
mind of this weak and wicked man, and that ^ soon as the latter 
feeling could be overmastered the English in Bengal would 
experience the effects of the former to their utmost conceivable 
limits. .y. , ^^^^.^ 
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Under all these circumstances, Clive gave it as his opinion 
that no terms could any longer be kept with Suraj-u-Dowlah# 
It was a game of life and death between him and the English j 
and to play such a game timidly would be to lose it. He there- 
fore threw himself with all the vigour of his nature into the 
schemes of the conspirators, and urged his colleagues in the 
committee to adopt a similar course. They wavered long, but 
at last yielded to the combination of the influences which assailed 
them. It was agreed that, on certain conditions, they should 
assist Meer Jaffier in his attempt to wrest the sceptre from the 
unworthy hand which held it ; and it must be confessed that, 
with whomsoever originating, the conditions were marvel- 
lously favourable to themselves. They pledged the Nabob 
in expectancy to all manner of pecuniary obligations. Now 
in the shape of compensation for losses already sustained, now 
under the head of gratuities to the army, to the navy, to the 
members of Committee — indeed to every European or native 
functionary connected with the Company — Meer Jaffier under* 
took to pay, as the price of his elevation, much more than the 
resources of his principality could produce; but the native 
princes were in those days as reckless of their promises as the 
European settlers were exorbitant ' in their demands : and the 
results are, that they and the parties bribed by them have long 
ago changed places. 

Matters had proceeded thus fiir when three events befel, any 
one of which would have deterred a man of less iron nerve than 
Clive from pushing them further. In the first place, the Com- 
mittee of Government took fright at the threatening attitude 
assumed by the Nabob, and wrote to Clive not only to caution 
him against committing himself in his correspondence with Mr. 
Watts, but to entreat that he would return with all his forces to 
Calcutta. As timid men are apt to do, however, they rested 
their argument for the latter course on a fictitious ground, and 
spoke of the cost to the Company of keeping the troops in the 
field. Clive's answer is too characteristic to be given in any 
othef words than his own. After turning into ridicule their 
cautions in respect to his correspondence, he goes on to say,— 
"By your manner of expressing yourselves with regard to 
putting the troops into garrison, it somewhat appears as if I had 
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unnecessarily kept them in the field. Give me leave to say^ 
gentlemen, I am equally desirous with you of saving every 
possible expense to the Honourable Com))any, and that it is long 
that I have waited for an opportunity of going into quarters; 
but let me ask you whether the situation of affairs has admitted 
of it hitherto ? I fully intend in a day or two to .put the coast 
troops into garrison at Chandernagore, and to send the rest to 
Calcutta, if nothing very material occurs to prevent it The 
former are entirely under my command, and you may be assured 
that, as I shall never make use of the power vested in me to thd 
injury of the Honourable Company's afiairs, I shall be as 
far from suffering you to take away any part of it. I say thus 
much to prevent further disagreeable intimations, which oau 
tend to no good end.*' 

The second obstacle which presented itself at this stage in the 
business came in the shap^ of a positive refusal on the Admiral's 
part to share in the responsibility of the undertaking* , He 
expressed himself willing and ready to give all the aid which 
the fleet could afford in men and in the means of transport; but, 
anticipating an unfavourable result, he would not be a party to 
an enterprise so pregnant with danger to the Company's interest 
by professing to approve of it. CHve was annoyed, Imt did not 
therefore abandon his purpose. He treated the Admiral's ccrni* 
munication as. if it had been all that he desired, and persevered 
in his career, A little more of caution^ perhaps, he found it 
necessary to exercise ; and his letters to the Nabob became in 
consequence more and mose contnllatory every day* But these 
might have failed in accomplishing their object had not circum- 
stances enabled him to make a di^lay of magnanimity which 
proved as effective in its results as in design it was hollows 
Clive received at this moment letters from a Mahratta chief/ 
which, after denouncing the conduct of the Nabob, proposed, m 
co-operation with the English, to invade Bengal ; and engaged 
not only to cover all the losses of the Company twice over, but 
to secure to them the exclusive commerce of the Ganges. Now, 
nobody knew better than Clive that from a Mahratta alliance, 
ev^i if the offer were genuine, nothing but evil could come i 
and his own mind, fruitful in expedients, led him to suspect that 
the whole might be neither more nor less than a strat^;em of 
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Suraj-u-Dowlah for the purpose of throwing upon the Englkh 
the odium of a rupture. He therefore sent the despatch tai 
Moorshedabad, and the effect more than realized his expectations^ 
The Nabob, pleased with such a signal exhibition of good faitb, 
not only spoke but acted for a brief space as if his confidence in 
the English had returned, and the conspirators were enabled to 
push forward their preparations with increased facility and 
boldness. 

The plan agreed upon by the confederates amounted to this : 
that, as soon as he should be informed of the maturity of bi» 
friends' preparations, Clive would advance to Plassey; that 
Meer Jaffier, instead of giving him battle, ^ould join him with 
his whole corps ; and that the allied armies, marching Upon 
Moorshedabad, should seize Suraj-u-Dowlah in his palace, atfd 
raise Meer Jaffier to the throne. Meanwhile, the better to^ 
deceive the object of their plot, Clive, towards the end of April,' 
announced his- intention of putting his troops into quarters^ 
He entrieated Suraj-u-Dowlah to imitate his example by with-* 
drawing his people from Plassey, and Teceived in return 
promises which were never accomplished. Here, then, was a 
fair excusie for throwing off the mask ; and an ill-advised attack oh 
a boat which was proceeding with a supply of arms and ammuni^ 
tion from Calcutta to Cossimbazar added to its weight. Clive'^ 
tone immediately changed. He wrote to Mr. Watts tbivt 
<^the Nabob was a villain.'' He desired that Meer JafBer 
would be secured by a prompt ratification of the treaty that was 
between them, and then went on as follows : — 

" To-morrow we decamp : part of our forces go to Calcutta, the 
other will go into garrison here " (at Chandernagore) ; " and, to 
takeaway all suspicion, I have ordered all the artillery and tumbrtfe 
to be embarked in boats and sent to Calcutta. I have wrote the 
Nabob a soothing letter ; this accompanies another of the same 
kind, and one to Mohun Lai" (a creature of Suraj-u-Dowlab), 
<* agreeable to your desire. Enter into business with Meer Jaffier 
as soon as you please. I am ready, and will engage to be at 
Nusary in twelve hours after I receive your letter, which ptaoe 
is to be the rendezvous of the whole army. The Major who 
commands at Calcutta has all ready to embark at a moment's 
warning, and has boats sufficient to carry artillery and stores to 
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Nttsaiy. I will march by land and join him there ; we will 
tjben proceed to Moorshedabad, or the place we are to be joined 
atv directly. Tell Meer Jaffier to fear nothiag; that I will 
jgda him with 5000 men who never turned their backs $ and that, 
i£ he faik seizing him) we shall be strong enough to drive 
him out of the country. Assure hin\ I will march night and 
49ij to his assistance, and stand by him while I have a man 
left." 

It is impossible^ perhaps, to carry on political intrigues of any 
aort without doing more or less of viol^ice to the laws of integrity 
and honour.. Indeed, the duplicity of statesmen and diplomatists 
has passed, even in Europe, into a proverb, leas just, probably, 
in its application now. than it was a century or two ago, and 
growing, we are willing to hope, more and more inapplicable 
every day. But to the web of deceit in the weaving of which Clive 
took the part which has been here imperfectly described, there 
is not, as far as I know, any parallel even in Eastern story. No 
doubt our countrymen had this to say for themselves, that their 
wits were in duel, with the cunning of one to whom the very 
meaning of the term truth was unknown ; and that, unless they 
8to(^d to light him with his own weapons, their destruction 
and the ruin of the affairs of their masters were inevitable; 
imd perhaps the conventional morality which sets life and goods 
above honour may force us to accept their excuse. But for 
the crowning act of wrong in which Clive, in his own person, 
involved them, no apology can be admitted. I have spoken 
elsewhere of Omichund, and of the unworthy part which he 
played in the course of these most discreditable transactions. 
In heart and soul a. villain, this man, afler bringing matters to a 
point whence there could be no retreat, suddenly turned round 
upon his employers. It had already been agreed that, in 
addition to the fullest compensation for the losses which be had 
sustiuned in the capture of Fort William, he should receive 
A handsome reward for services performed in the course of the 
present negotiation. He had, besides, by awakening the Nabob's 
lears, though in a wrong direction, obtained from him a grant 
of 40,000/. He now waited upon Mr. Watts, and told him 
that, unless he were assured of receiving 300,000/. sterling, as 
t^e recompense of hiij agency, over and above the^normous 
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sum already promised, he should inform Suraj-u-Dowlah of all 
that was in progress, and cause the conspirators, English as well 
as native, to be arrested on the spot. The communication of 
this fact to Clive constituted the third of those obstacles to 
success of which I have spoken as scarcely to be surmounted by 
any other individual than himself. It did not stand in Cliye'a 
way for a moment : " Promise all that he seeks,** was the tenor 
of his reply, " and draw up any form of engagement which shall 
satisfy him and make us secure against his treachery.*' This was 
done ; and, articles of agreement being drawn up were sent back 
to Clive for ratification. The rest of the story, as &r as concerns 
this portion of it, cannot be better told than in Clivers own 
words : — 

" I have your last letter,*' he writes to Mr. Watts, " including 
the articles of agreement. I must confess the tenor of them 
surprised me much. I immediately repaired to Calcutta, and, at 
a committee held, both the Admiral and gentlemen agree that 
Omichund is the greatest villain upon earth, and that now he 
appears in the strongest light, what he was always suspected to 
be, a villain in grain. However, to counterplot this scoundrel, 
and at the same time to give him no room to suspect our inten« 
tions, enclosed you will receive two forms of agreement — ^the 
one real, to be strictly kept by us, the other fictitious. In short, 
this af&ir concluded, Omichund shall be treated Sj^ he deserves. 
This you will acquaint Meer Jaffier with.** 

Enough is stated in this extract to show that, if Omichund 
was capable of extreme baseness, he was no match in duplicity 
for the European statesmen with whom he had to deal ; but the 
writer is not quite so explicit as he might have been in giving 
credit where it was due. The Committee had many scruples in 
adopting this device, and do not seem to have been persuaded 
into an acquiescence in it till there were spread out before them 
two treaties — one upon white paper, from which Omiehund*s 
name was omitted ; the other upon red, where all that he had 
stipulated for was granted. It would scarcely be ^blit to assume 
that the hesitation of these gentlemen had its root in any mis* 
givings respecting the practicability of the device which was 
suggested to them. They could not surely be so innocent as to 
believe that the preparation of a two-fold treaty was impossible. 
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But, whatever the ground of their doubts might be, they seem 
to hare yielded to the exhibition of the red and white documents 
as soon as they were placed before them. The Admiral was less 
plastic : he had condemned the scheme from the first ; he ^lould 
have no concern in it now ; and when reminded that the absence 
of his signature would rouse suspicion and might mar all, he still 
refused to sign. .What was to be done? .Clive took upon 
himself the ultimate arrangement of the affair : he forged the 
AdmiraFs name^ and sent off both deeds duly executed, at least 
in form. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Advance of Clive — Battle of Plassey. 

I HAVE recorded these facts — for facts they unfortunately are — 
with deep regret — with more of regret than of indignation. It 
would be vain to offer for them any apology ; they will admit of 
nothing of the sort ; yet is it certain that never to the end of his 
days could Clive be brought to see that he had committed the 
slightest outrage upon principle. When charged with these acts 
as a crime, he denied the criminality while he admitted that he had 
performed them. His manner of reasoning is certainly hard to 
follow, but there can be no doubt that it was consistent with 
itself. We can scarcely suppose that any circumstances would 
have led him to falsify his own solemn engagements in itngland, 
far more to forge the name of another ; nevertheless he appears to 
have thought nothing of the guilt of such proceedings in Bengal, 
as if moral right were as contingent as the complexions of 
men upon climate ; and that transactions which in Europe would 
cover the actors with infamy, might in Asia be consummated 
with impunity. At the same time, justice compels us to add, 
that, if such were really his sentiments, he was not the only 
person of his own age, and on his own scene of busy life, who 
seemed to be guided by them. His colleagues in office, the gen- 
tlemen of the Committee, and even the Admiral, however squeam- 
ish at the outset, soon got rid of their scruples. The most 
rigid had no objection to praise the deceiver when his deed was 
done, and to become partakers in the benefits arising out of the 
deceit. 

All these preliminaries having been settled, and Mr. Watts 
fully instructed in the course which he was expected to follow, 
Clive set himself, with his usual industry, to prepare for action. 
The accounts from Moorshedabad continued to be unsatisfactory. 
Meer Jaffier either feared to commit himself, or wavered in his 
faith. Omichund was just as likely to proyje^^ ^tisijtoj ajLthe 
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eleventh hour as at the ninth ; but things had gone too far to 
admit of further procrastination, and to procrastinate unneces- 
sarily was not Olive's humour. On the 12th of June all the 
troops stationed in Calcutta, together with one hundred and fifty 
armed seamen from the fleet, proceeded to Chandernagore. Here 
a junction was formed with that portion of the army which a 
3hort time previously had been distributed in quarters through 
the town ; and the whole, leaving behind them an hundred 
seamen to guard the place, resumed their march on the morrow. 
The better to keep the Europeans fresh, they, with the artillery 
and stores, moved up the river in boats : the sepoys moved in a 
parallel column by land, and were always within sight of their 
comrades; and so the whole proceeded. On the 14th they ar- 
rived at Culna, where Mr. Watts, who had escaped the preceding 
day from Moorshedabad, found them. The 16th carried them 'to 
Patlee ; and on the 1 7th Major Coote made himself master, 
after a brief resistance, of the fortress of Cutwa. There, on the 
plain by which the castle is surrounded, they pitched their tents ; 
but on the 19th the weather broke with unexpected violence, 
and, in order to escape the fury of the storm, the troops were 
forced to shelter themselves among the huts and villages near. 
. Meanwhile Suraj-u-Dowlah was in a state of the greatest in- 
dignation and alarm* He had for some days entertained a 
suspicion that all was not as he desired it to be, and on the 
14th sent to require Mr. Watts* presence -at court. To his 
amazement he found that the bird was flown. Omichund was 
next summoned ; but Omichund also, though he had been with 
him at a late hour on the preceding day, was gone. By and by 
a messenger arrived laden with a packet from Olive, which, when 
the Nabob had opened and read, removed from his mind what- 
ever doubt might have still lingered there. In a letter which 
he despatched from Chandernagore the day previous to the ad- 
vance of the army, Olive spoke out without reserve or equivoca- 
tion. He reproached the Nabob with his French connexion — 
upbraided him on account of the non-fulfilment of bis engage- 
ments — charged him with meditating an attack on Calcutta as 
soon as Admiral Watson and himself should have quitted the 
Ganges — and made a formal recapitulation of all the injuries 
which he had already inflicted on the Company. ^ For these 
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reasons," continued the letter, '^I have determined, with the 
approbation of all who are charged with the Gomany's affiiirs^ tQ 
proceed immediately to Co8Bimbazar,.and to Bubmit there our 
disputes to the arbttiation of Meejr Jaffier^ Boyditllub, Juggeit 
8eit, and others of y^or Highness's great men* If these decide 
that I have deviated from the treaty, I swear to give up all 
further claims upon your Highness ; but if it should appear tka| 
your Highness has Woken faith, then I shall demand satisfaotiaii 
for all the losses sustained by the English, and all the charges 
of the army and navy/' This remarkable epistle, of which the 
object could not be mistakoi, concluded with an announcemeikl 
at least as startling as any of the clauses which preceded it — 'that, 
^< as the rains were now near at hand, and it required many d^s 
to receive an answer, the writer would not linger where he was, 
but would wait upon his Highness immediately in his ci^^ital." 

The Nabob read this letter with fedings of mingled indigna- 
tion and alarm. He saw that the crisis to which he seems fbr 
some time to have looked forward had arrived, and gave ovdeiB 
for the immediate advance of his army to Plassey. The whole 
moved without the slightest hesitation, and took up its ground 
as directed ; for though it had been agreed between Glive and 
Meer Jaffier that the latter should pass over to the E^lish with 
his divinon, the fears of the conspirator prevailed over his am«> 
biiion, and in the hour- of difficulty he stood fast. Meanwhile 
Olive sufieied much from anxiety and doubt His entire force 
numbered only three thousand men, of whom less than one 
thousand were Europeans, and his artillery train did not exceed 
eight six-pounders and a howitzer. It seemed little short of 
madness to risk, with a handful of troops, however good, a battle 
in the opeu plain against fifty thousand adversaries — and at less 
than fifty thoussmd nobody rated the host which lay between him 
and the accomplishment of his wishes. Accordingly his letter 
to the Committee of Government, dated from Cutwa,onJunel9, 
1757, says—" I feel the greatest anxiety at the IHtle intelligence 
I receive from Meer Jaffier, and, if he is not treacherous, hh 
sang-froid or want of strength will, I fear, overset the expe- 
dition. I am trying a last effort, by means of a Brahmiii, to 
prevail upon him to march out and join us. I hate appointed 
Plassey as the place of rendezvous, and have told him at the 
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same thne that, unless he gives this or some other suiEcient 
proof of the Bincerity of his intentions^ I will not cross the riven 
Tins, I hope, will meet with your approbation. I shall act with 
such caution as iM>t to rkk the loss of our forces ; and whilst we 
have them we may always have it in our power to bring about a 
revoihition, should the present not succeed. They say there is a 
eoosiderable quantity of grain in and about this place. If we 
(AQ oolleot eiglU or ten thousand maunds" (eight or ten hundred 
thousand pounds), ^' we may maintain our situation during the 
rains, which will greatly distress the Nabob, and either reduce 
ham to tevmft which may be depended, upon, or give us time to 
bring in the Beer-Boom Bajah, the Mahrattas, or Ghazee-u* 
Been.* I desire you will give your sentiments freely how you 
think I should act if Meer Jaffier can ^ive us no assistance." 
. The danger oould not be trifling which was capable of wringing 
fiom a man of Olive's nerve such avowals as these — nor indeed 
wauB it trifliag. There ha stood, isolated as it were, with a hand« 
ful of men, the slightest disaster falling upon whom must lead 
mk only to their destruction, and the disgrace of their leader, 
birt to the entire ruin of the Company's aHairs in India. Be- 
tween him and the enemy ran that branch of the Ganges which 
fiknks on'(»ie side the island of Cossim bazar, across which, in its 
present state, it would be easy to march, but which a few days' 
nda would render impassable. Below him, no doubt, the country 
was open, and he had supplies enough within reach to avert all 
hazard of inline. But del^, now that the mask was thrown 
ainde, would cerate, as he well knew, far more favourably for 
the Kabob than for him. Pkssey was distant not more than 
ten days' march from the scene of operations ; and on the Coro^ 
mandel coast the greatest alarm was felt lest an expedition, long 
looked for from Europe, should arrive and attack Madras while 
yet unprepared. The tone of composure, therefore, in wtuch he 
wrote of maintaining himself at Gutwa during the rains could 
not be other than assumed ; and the measure to which he resorted 
oD the 21 St testifies that it was not enduring. On that day, for 
the first and last time in his life, he assembled a council of war, 
and proposed to it the question — " Whether, in our present 

* Native powers, who were equally willing to assist in tearing the Nabob 
of Bengal in (Heces. 
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situation, without assistance, and on our own bottom, it would 
be prudent to attack the Nabob; or whether we should wait till 
joined by some country power ?" Of the sixteen officers com- 
posing this court nine voted for delay and seven for an imme- 
diate attack. Among the majority wm'e Olive himself, and 
Major Kilpatrick, his second in command ; Major £yre' Ooote, 
afterwards so celebrated in Indian warfare, took his place with 
the minority. The conclusion was accepted by all as definitive, 
and the conclave broke up. 

But Olive, though he had been the first to give his advice in 
favour of timid counsels, was not satisfied with the decision. He 
wandered away alone from the camp ; he sat down under a 
clump of trees, and continued in deep thought for more than an 
hour. He rose at the termination of that space of time im- 
pressed with a conviction that the policy of delay was unwise. 
Meeting Major Ooote on his way back to camp, he told him 
that he had changed his mind ; and orders i^ere forthwith issued 
to prepare for crossing the river on the morrow. It is said that 
just at this moment letters from Meer Jaffier reached him which 
removed in some degree his doubts of that ofificer's good fiaiith ; 
but, besides that the rumour in question rests on no very sure 
foundation, it is certain that his resolution to advance could not 
possibly have been formed in consequence of such communication. 
The fact is, that Olive saw then what we clearly understand now, 
that any appearance of misgiving on his part would prove as 
serious as a defeat itself. He could not permit the decision of a 
council of war, or his own personal responsibility in acting 
against it, to weigh for a moment where so much was at stake. 
He therefore treated the vote of the morning as if it had not 
been given, and looked to the final issues for a justification. 

At dawn of day on the 22nd the army began to cross the 
river; by four in the afternoon the last division was safely 
across. No halt ensued. The boats being towed against the 
stream with great labour, the infantry and guns pushed forward ; 
and after a march of fifteen miles the whole bivouacked about 
three in the morning of the 23rd in a grove or small wood not 
far from PlassiBy. 

Olive's intelligence had led him to expect that the enelny were 
in position at Oossimbazar. A rapid march had, however, 

"""'^'^ ' O'^ 
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carried them on to Plassey, where they occupied* the lines or 
entrenched camp which^ daring the siege of Chandernagore, 
Eoydullub had thrown up ; and scarcely were the British troops 
lain down «re the sound of drums, clarions, and cymbals warned 
them of the proximity of danger. Piquets were immediately 
pushed forward, and sentries planted, and for an hour or two 
longer the weary soldiers and camp followers were permitted to 
rest. 

Day broke at last ; and forth from their intrenched camp the 
hosts of Suraj-u-Dowlah were seen to pour. 40,000 foot, 
armed, some with matchlocks, others with spears, swords, and 
bows, overspread the plain ; 50 pieces of cannon moved with 
them, each mounted upon a sort of wheeled platform, which a 
long team of white oxen dragged, and an elephant pushed 
onwards, from the rear. The cavalry numbered 15,000 ; and it 
was observed that, in respect both to their horses and equip- 
ment, they were very superior to any which Clive and the 
soldiers of the Carnatic had seen on their own side of India. 
The fact was, that this force consisted almost entirely of 
Eajpoots, or Patans, soldiers from their childhood, and indi- 
vidually brave and skilful with their weapons. But among them, 
not less than among the infantry, the bond of discipline was 
wanting ; and, placing no reliance one upon another, their very 
multitude became to them a source of weakness. On the other 
hand, Clire's small but most pliable army stood silent as the 
grave. It consisted of about 1000 Europeans, inured to toil and 
indifferent to danger ; and of 2000 sepoys, who, trained in the 
same school, had imbibed no small share of the same spirit. Of 
these Europeans a portion of Adlercron's regiment constituted, 
perhaps, the flower. The name of Adlercron has long since ceased 
to be had in remembrance ; but the gallant 39th still carry with 
them, wherever they go,' a memorial of that day — the word 
" Plassey,'* and the proud motto " Primtis in IndiSy^ standing 
emblazoned upon their colours, beside many a similar record of 
good service performed in Spain and in the south of France. 

The battle of Plassey began at daybreak, and was continued 
for many hours with a heavy cannonade on the part of the enemy, 
to which the guns of the English warmly replied. The fire of 
the latter told at every round ; that of the former was much 
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more noisy thaa destructive, partly because Clive sheltered his 
men behind a mud fence, which surrounded the grove, partly 
because the Nabob's artillerists were as unskilful as their weapons 
were cumbrous. No decisive .movement was, however, mad^ o^ 
either side, for Clive felt himself too weak in numbers to act on 
the offensive. Besides, he still expected that Meer JaiHer would 
come over to him, and, till some indication of the anticipa^^ 
move were given, he did not consider that he would be justified 
in quitting his ground. The Nabob's troops, on the other hand, 
were such as the ablest general could not pretend to manoeuvre 
under fire, and able generals were wholly wanting to them. 
Under these circumstances Clive, whom excessive fatigue l\9d 
worn out, lay down and slept, though not till he had given di- 
rections that, in the event of any change occurring, he should be 
immediately called. Accordingly, about noon, one of his people 
awoke him and said that the enemy were , retiring. He started 
up : the day, it appeared, being overcast, a heavy shower had 
fallen, which so damaged the enemy's powder that their artillery 
became in a great degree useless ; and, as they trusted entirely 
to their superiority in that arm, they no longer ventured to keq) 
the field. In a moment Clive gave the word to advance. There 
was one little band attached to the Nabob's force which served 
him in good stead that day. It consisted of about 40 French 
soldiers, European and native, the remains of the garrison of 
Chandernagore, with four light field-pieces. Against these Clive 
first directed an attack to be made, and, though they resisted 
stoutly, he drove them from a redoubt in which they were esta- 
blished, and seized their guns. With the apparent design of 
preventing this, the Nabob's people again sallied forth; but 
they came on, this time, in a confused mass, and a well-directed 
firCfrom the English guns first checked and then turned them. 
Advantage was promptly taken of the panic ; no respite was 
given to the fugitives, for the victors, entering with them pell- 
mell into their camp, soon converted the retreat into a flight. 
In an hour from the first movement of the English beyond the 
exterior of the grove, a battle, on which may be said to have 
hung the destinies of India, was decided. 

Military operations, such as that which has just been described, 
as they set all the rules of calculation and prol»bility atjdetonoe. 
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60 they are placed out of the pale of sober criticism. Proceedings 
which in any other quarter of the world, and in the face of any 
bther enemy, would have convicted" a leader of sheer insanity, 
were shown by the result to have been in Olive's case as judicious 
as they were bold. No doubt he was encouraged to place him- 
self in contact with the Nabob by assurances from Meer Jaffier 
of support; and Jaffier, though he did not fulfil his promise as 
he ought to have done, unquestionably held aloof in spite of 
repeated orders to the contrary. Indeed, there seems no cause 
to doubt that apprehensions of treason within the camp operated 
as powerfully as terror of the English army to take away from 
Suraj-u-Dowlah the slender share of courage and presence of 
mind which nature had bestowed upon him. But be the causes 
what they might, never was a victory so important in its political 
consequences gained at such a trifling loss of human life. Of 
the conquerors there fell that day 22 killed and about 60 
wounded, chiefly sepoys. Not more than 500, out of the rabble 
of 60,000 or 70,000 men that marched under the Nabob's 
standard, died in the battle. Their dispersion was, however, 
complete, and guns^ tents, baggage, with an enormous booty of 
every sort, became the prey of the conquerors. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Meer Jaffier made Nabob — ^Treaty with the English — ^Fate of Omichtind. 

While the fighting, such as it was, went on, Clive observed a 
large body of troops on the left of the enemy's line gradually 
withdraw from communication with their comrades, and move 
obliquely round his own right. They sent no messenger to 
communicate with him, nor endeavoured by any other process to 
explain their intentions ; they were therefore fired upon more 
than once when their eccentric evolutions threatened to bring 
them nearer to the grove than seemed desirable. No sooner 
was the battle ended, however, than horsemen came in to an- 
nounce that the suspicious column consisted of Meer Jaffier's 
corps, and that Meer Jaffier heartily congratulated his friend on 
the results of the struggle. That night the two armies en- 
camped close to one another, and early on the following day 
Meer Jaffier visited Clive in his tent. Whether conscious that 
appearances, if not facts, were against him, or being moved by 
the common feeling of his countrymen on such occasions, he 
exhibited strong symptoms of uneasiness when a guard turned 
out to receive him ; but these Clive made haste to dispel. He 
went forth to meet him, embraced him in the presence of his 
people, saluted him as Nabob of Bengal, Bahar^ and Orissa, and 
ushered him into his tent. There Meer Jaffier explained the 
circumstances which had prevented an earlier fulfilment of his 
engagements ; and described the Nabob as having laboured for 
many days under a degree of excitement which came little short 
of insanity. The last act of this miserable man had indeed some^ 
thing very touching about it. After upbraiding and threatening 
Meer Jaffier up to the morning of the attack, he sent for him, 
just as the columns were filing out of their entrenchments, and, 
pulling off" his turban, cast it in the general's lap, and implored 
him to do his duty. To pull off' the turban and lay it in the lap 
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of another is the last act of humiliation and confidence which a 
Mussulman can perform ; and Meer Jaffier, probably moved by 
the proceeding, swore to defend the turban and its wearer to the 
death. But the oaths of Orientals are not often more binding 
than the promises to pay of traders in a state of bankruptcy ; and 
Meer Jaffier no sooner quitted the presence than he forgot the 
scene which he bad witnessed there. How he bore himself 
throughout the contest has already been explained. 

While Olive and his prot^e were discussing the events of the 
past and plans for the future, Suraj«>u-Dowlah fled, well-nigk 
unattended, to Moorshedabad. He shut himself up in his palace^ 
and listened for a while to the advices of such of his friends as ac- 
companied him from the field or joined him from the city. Now 
he determined to give himself up to the English, being persuaded 
to believe that with them his life at least would be safe ; now he 
resolved to try again the fortune of war, and to prevail or perish 
In the defence of his capital. But he had not courage enough 
to sustain him in the accomplishment of either purpose. As 
soon as darkness set in he disguised himself in the dress of a 
mechanic, and, taking a casket full of valuable jewels in his 
bands, let himself down from a window in the palace and got 
into a boat, which he desired might carry him towards Fatna. 
He did not, however, succeed in making his escape. Though 
his flight was not discovered for some days after it had occurred, 
a vigilant search was immediately made in all directions, and, 
being found or betrayed in the neighbourhood of Rajahmahal, 
he was seized, carried back to Moorshedabad, and there be- 
headed. 

Meanwhile Olive and Meer Jaffler, having arranged their plans 
of operation, proceeded without an hour's delay to carry them 
into execution. Meer Jaffier pushed on at once to Moorsheda* 
. bad, where he arrived some hours before Suraj-u-Dowlah quitted 
it. Olive, directing the main body of his troops to follow, 
marched in the same direction at the head of two hundred Euro- 
pean and three hundred sepoy infantry. Not a sword was drawn, 
not a spear levelled, to oppose the progress of the successful 
conspirator towards the palace. But the ceremony of instalment 
he would not permit to go on till Olive had come up to take 
part in it. It was the Englishman's hand which led the ne^ 
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Nabob to his throne ; and amid the stupe&ction occasioned by 
such a rapid Buccession of marvellous events, neither Maho*" 
medan Nabobs nor Hindoo bankers appeared to look with sur- 
prise on the proceeding. This lull in feelings which were as 
acute, a century ago, among the native aristocracy of India as- 
they are how among ourselves, could not, however, be expected 
long to continue. Their, pride, if not their patriotism, soon- 
awoke. They could not bear to have the conviction forced on 
them that adventurers whom, till now, they had never beheldl 
in their presence except as petitioners for commercial advantages 
or protection against danger, should enter the halls of their 
princes armed to the teeth, and give a ruler to their country. 
And if, in due time, even Meer Jafiier began to think more 
of the degradation to which his race was subjected than of the 
benefits conferred personally on himself, he must take but a 
limited view of human nature, and the springs of action which 
stir it, who can affect either surprise or indignation at the cir- 
cumstance. 

Regret and indignation rarely find scope to exercise them- 
selves amid the excitement of a successful revolution. Whatever 
he came by and by to feel, Meer Jaffier was for the present full 
of gratitude; and the satisfaction which he experienced was 
shared with him by the leading men who had been his advisers 
and friends during the progress of the conspiracy. Whatever 
terms Olive proposed they ui^ed the new sovereign to accept, 
and he did accept them. That these were extravagantly severe 
will not, it is presumed, be in our days disputed. Olive and the 
gentlemen who had the lai^est share in his confidence did not so 
r^ard them; because they laboured under a mistaken belief 
that there were no limits to the M'ealth of the native princes. 
Indeed, Messrs. Watts and Walsh, whom Olive, to use his own 
words, '^ sent forward to inquire into the state of the treasury, and . 
to watch proceedings in the palace," gave such an exaggerated 
account of the riches accumulated by the Nabobs of Bengal, that 
there can be no wonder if both they and he should have overshot 
the mark. The consequence was,^ that, when the final treaty came 
to be arranged, it promised to the Oompany advantages which 
went as far beyond their wildest expectations as they exceeded 
the power of Meer Jaffier to confer without ruin to himself and 
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IQ his provinces. The following details I extract from Olive's 
official letter to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors^ 
dated at Moorshedabad on the 26th of July, 1758 : — 

" The substance of the treaty with the present Nabob is as 
fiyllows :-— 

' ^^1. Confirmation of the mint, and all other grants and pri- 
vileges in the treaty with the late Nabob. 

• ^' 2. An alliance, ofiensive and defensive, against all enemies 
whatever. 

'^ 3. The French factories and effects to be delivered up, and 
they never permitted to resettle in any of the provinces. 

^^ 4. One hundred lacs of rupees to be paid to the Company in 
consideration of the loss at Calcutta and the expenses of the 
campaign. 

^ ^^ 5. Fifty lacs to be given to the English sufferers at the loss 
of Calcutta. 

>^ 6. Twenty lacs to Gentoos, Moors, and black sufierers at 
the loss of Calcutta. 

^^ 7. Seven lacs to the Armenian sufferers. These three last 
donations to be distributed at the pleasure of the Admiral and 
gentlemen of Council, including me. 

^^ 8. The entire property of all lands within the Mahratta 
ditch, which runs round Csdcutta, to be vested in the Company ; 
also six hundred yards all round without the said ditch. 

" 9. The Company to have the Zemindarry of the country to 
the south of Calcutta lying between the lake and the river, and 
Beaching as &r as Culpee, they paying the customary rents paid 
by the former Zemindam to the Government. 

^^ 10, Whenever the assistance of the English troops shall be 
wanted, theit extraordinary charge to be paid by the Nabob. 

" 11. No forts to be erected by Uie Government on the river- 
side from Ho<^hly downwards. 

. "12. The foregoing articles to be performed without delay, 
as soon as Meer Jaffier becomes Soubahdar." 

It is impossible for us, who are accustomed to think of the 
East India Company as sovereigns of the whole extent of territory 
which lies between Cape Comorin and the Himalaya Mountains, 
to conceive the importance of such an arrangement as this to the 
same Company, being ail yet traders and merchants in the land. 
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Comparatively small as the Zemiodairy conceded to them might, 
be, it established them in the country as a substantive power — 
bound, indeed^ to pay to the Nabob a stipulated tribute, but 
absolute masters, after this should have been discharged, of all 
the reveniiet^, from whatever source arising, which they could 
collect throughout their territory. The value of these Olive, in 
the letter from which I have just quoted, calculates at ten lacs^ 
or 100,000/. sterling. The expulsion of the Frendi, also, and 
the entire disarming of the river, ensured to the Lords of Fort 
William and its depend^icies the monopoly of the trade of all 
the districts through which the Granges held its course : and the 
pledge taken that English troops should be liberally paid for as 
oflen as the Nabob might require their services amounted well* 
nigh to an engagement that the Company's army would be main*. 
tained at the expense of the sovereign of Moorihedabad« In 
like manner the pecuniary grants made, in the shape of compen- 
sation for damages received, fell not short of 1,770,000/. But, 
enormous as this outlay seems, we have not yet completed oiir 
list of payments. The army and navy both expected to share in 
the riches that seemed to descend from heaven in a shower, and 
one million more of sterling money was thus added to the Na- 
bob's debt, which w^t on accumulating as members of Council, 
political agents, and I know not how many other functionaries 
besides, put in claims, and had them agreed to* Meanwhile 
Omichund flattered himself that 650,000/. were secured to him, 
and Olive was already in possession of 160,000/. which Meer 
Jaffier, in the first burst of his gratitude, had presented to him. 
And now came the question — ^How were all these pecuniary 
obligations to be discharged ? The treasury, which Mr. Watts 
had described as crammed with 4,000,000/. in bullion, besid^ 
jewels of inestimable value, was found, on examination, to con^ 
tain in all 1,500,000/. The obligations given, without taking 
into account Omichund's claim, the claims of the Committee, 
or the gift already accepted and received by Olive, amounted to 
2,700,000/.^~^if the two latter sums be added, to upwards of 
3,500,000/. Whence were the means of liquidatipg so pro- 
digious a debt to be derived, and how was the Nabob to keep his 
own army in a state of subordination by paying up even a por- 
tion of the arrears which were already due to them? The 
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qaesition was full of difficulties^ and could not have been answered 
at all, had not Boy dull ub, the finance minister, and Juggeit Seit, 
the wealthy Hindoo banker, eome to the assistance of the unjfortu- 
nate Meer Jaffier. By the assistance of these persons the Nabob 
proposed to pay one half of the amonnt immediately — ^two-thirds 
of this portion in coined money, the other third in plate, jewels^ 
and goods ; while the other half he engaged to liquidate in the 
course of two years by equal instalments. Glive writes of this 
arrangement so early aft the month of July in the following 
terms :— -^^ The part to be paid in money is received, and safely 
arrived at Calcutta ; and the goods, jewels, &c., are now deli* 
vered over to us, the mi^ part of which will be bought back 
by the Nabob for ready money, and in the remaining there will 
be little or no loss. A large proportion was proposed to be paid 
us in jewels ; but as these are not a very saleable article, we got 
the amount reduced one-half, and the difference to be made up 
in money." 

It is not pleasant to put npan record the memorial of such 
transactions as these. The glory of conquest seems to be obscured 
by them, and patriotism and high emprise degenerate, as we read, 
into sordid impulses and the mere lust of gain. Let us not, 
however, bear too hardly upon the individuals who thus cared 
for their own interests. They acted in the spirit of the age in 
which they lived. India appeared then to the people of England 
pretty much what Mexico and Peru were held by the Spaniards 
to be when they first discovered them — a mine of wealth which 
could not be exhausted ; and if Clive and his fHends considered 
that they were justified in gathering as large a portion of the 
]»:oduce as circumstances would allow, perhaps they took a view 
of their own case not different from that which most men so 
situated would have taken. Bnt there is a darker shadow on 
tbeir fame which I must not shrink from describing. Of the 
double agreement with Omichund notice hajs already been taken* 
That, as well as the subscription of the Admiral's name by a 
strange hand, both the Committee and the officer most deeply 
affected by the transaction had forgiven ; and it now only re- 
mained to inform the Hindoo of the extent to which he had been 
duped. On the morning of the day when Clive met Meer Jaffier 
and his counsellors in order to arrange for the payment of the new 
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Nabob's debts, Omichund joined the conclave. He suspected no 
fraud : not an act or word of Clive or any of his colleagues had 
ever Jed him to harbour a suspicion of their double dealing; 
and, after hearing the white treaty read, he waited, expecting 
that the red document would in its turn be produced. Clive felt 
that the time was come for putting an end to the delusion. ** It 
is now proper," said he in English to Mr. Scrafton, one of the 
Company's servants who was present, " to undeceive Omichund. 
You may tell him how the case stands." Mr. Scrafton at once 
undertook the office of interpreter. ** Omichund," he quietly 
observed in the language of the country, " the red treaty is a 
sham : you are to have nothing." The wretched man fell, as if 
shot, insensible, into the arms of an attendant. He was. carried' 
out into the air and revived ; but the blow proved more severe 
than his faculties could sustain. He never uttered a complaint, 
but passed by rapid degrees into a state of idiotcy. It is sakt 
that Clive pitied and spoke kindly to him, advising him to go 
upon a pilgrimage to some holy shrine, and offering to pay his 
expenses. It is even hinted that, in spite of all that had oc- 
curred, he entertained serious thoughts of again employing the 
Hindoo in the public service ; but the Hindoo did not compre- 
hend the nature of either proposition. After surviving a fe^ 
months, in the course of which he squandered the residue of his 
fortune in trinkets and jewels and rich garments, he died ; and, 
amid the busy scenes of that busy stage in Indian history, ceased, 
at least for a while, to be remembered. 

As it seems desirable to get rid of so painful a portion of my 
narrative, I may be permitted, perhaps, to give in this place 
an outline of the proceedings which occurred when the plunder 
of the new Nabob came to be divided among his allie*, even 
tliough I be compelled somewhat to anticipate, in so doing, the 
chronological order of events. With respect to the presents 
bestowed upon the Committee, there seems to have been no re- 
markable difference of opinion anywhere. Clive, as president of 
the body, received by common consent a larger share than any 
of the rest. It amounted to two hundred and eighty thousand 
rupees, or 28,000/. sterling. The members were satisfied each 
with two hundred and forty thousand rupees, or 24,000/. sterling ; 
while subordinate agents — such as Messrs. Watts, Walsh, and 
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s^^hlike^ came in for their douceurs. One nanae, and only one 
— rthat. of Warren Hastings*— does not appear in the list of reci- 
pients of the Nabob's bounty. Yet Hastings ;played his j^art, 
though of course a subordinate one, in the money-making 
drama. 

Again, the spirit by which the whole body of these adventurers 
was auimated showed itself in the exhibition of a mean jealousy 
of the army against the navy, and of the officers in the service 
of the Crown and of the Company — one class towards the other. 
It makes one blush to read, even at this distance of time, how 
councils of war assembled that they might wrangle and fight over 
the distribution of the spoil of one for whom they professed to 
have drawn the sword. Among other disgraceful resolutions, 
there was one which decided that the seamen who accompanied 
the expedition, and helped to drag the guns, should receive, not 
as soldiers, but only as sailors belonging to the fleet. This, of 
course, reduced their share much below that of men whose 
dangers and hardships they had shared ; and^ though Olive seems' 
to have severely censured this resolution, even he had not in- 
fluence enough to compel a reversal. of it. But another out- 
rageous proposition he did curb ere it could be carried into eflect* 
The officers composing this council demanded to be put at once 
in p^>ssession of the sums granted to both services, in order that 
they might distribute them without the intervention of prize- 
agents, and protested against Clive's refusal to yield the point. 
The Colonel must tell his own story on this occasion, for rapa- 
city must have gone beyond all limits of toleration when it drew 
from Clive such declarations as the following : — 

'^ I took the first opportunity,'.' he says in a letter to Admiral 
Watson, " of a little spare time to call a council of war for the 
division of that sliare of the prize-money which belongs to the 
arip^y* I sun sorry to say that several warm and selfish debates 
arose ; and I cannot help thinking that the officers belonging to 
the navy with the expedition here have had injustice done them 
in not being allowed to share agreeable to the land division, 
^hich was carried against them by a great majority. Enclosed 
I send you the proceedings of the council of war. The last 
article, after having been in a manner agreed to, was again 
brought upon the carpet ; and, notwithstanding that I represented 
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to the gentlemen in the strongest terms that the money could 
not be divided till it was shroffed, and the agents of both parties 
present, without the greatest injustice to the navy, they still 
persisted in giving their opinions for an immediate division of 
the money ; upon which I overruled the votes and broke up the 
council of war.** 

Clive overruled the votes of his officers, but did not overcome 
so easily the spirit in which they originated. A protest was sent 
in against his decision ; to which he replied, first, by putting in 
arrest the individuals who presented it, and then by addressing 
to the body for whom they acted the following note : — 

^* Gentlemen, — I have received both your remonstrance and 
protest. Had you consulted the dictates of your own reaaon, 
those of justice, or the respect due to your commanding officer, 
I am persuaded such a paper, so highly injurious to your own 
honour as officers, could never have escaped you. 

" You say you were assembled at a council to give your 
opinion upon a matter of property. Pray, gentlemen, how 
comes it that a promise of a sum of money from the Nabob, 
entirely negotiated by me, can be deemed a matter of right and 
property ? So fiir from it, it is now in my power to return to 
the Nabob the money already advanced, and leave it to hi» 
decision whether he will perform his promise or not. You have 
stormed no town and found the money there ; neither did you 
find it in the plains of Plassey after the defeat of the Nabobs 
In short, gentlemen, it pains me to remind you, that what you 
are to receive is entirely owing to the care which I took of your 
interest. Had I not interfered greatly in it, you would have been 
left to the Company's generosity, who perhaps would have 
thought you sufficiently rewarded in receiving a present of six 
months' pay ; in return for which I have been treated with the 
greatest disrespect and ingratitude, and, what is still worse, you 
have flown in the face of my authority, for overruling an opinion 
which, if passed, would have been highly injurious to your own 
reputation, being attended with injustice to the navy, and been 
of the worst consequences to the cause of the nation and the 
Company. 

**I shall therefore send the money down to Cfe-ltSlQg^five 
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directions to the agents of both parties to have it shroffed ; and 
when the Nabob signifies his pleasure (on whom it solely de- 
pends) that the money be paid you, you shall then receive it, and 
not before. 

**Your behaviour has been such that you cannot expect I 
should interest myself any further in your concerns. I therefore 
retract the promise I made the other day, of negotiating either the 
rest of the Nabob*3 promise, or the one- third which was to be 
received in the same manner as the rest of the public money, at 
three yearly equal payments. 

" I am, Gentlemen, 

" Your most obedient, humble servant, 
(Signed) " Rob. Clive. 

" Moorshedabad, 

5th July, 1767." 

This sharp rebuke produced the full effect that was desired. 
The officers knew better than to hold out against a chief of 
Olive's temper, and withdrew their protest, offering at the same 
time an ample apology for having presented it. Much gratitude 
was likewise expressed by the Admiral for the care which was 
taken of the seamen's interests ; and all sourness on account of the 
forged signature, if indeed any such feeling ever existed, died out. 
♦* The Admiral,'* wrote Captain Latham, his confidential aide-de- 
camp, " drinks every day a bumper to your health " — the surest 
token, a hundred years ago, of friendship on the part of the 
drinker. Nevertheless, Clive, though seeming to prosper in all 
to which he put his hand, was not without his causes of anxiety. 
The authorities at Madras had repeatedly recalled him, and each 
new letter brought with it proofs more strong than another 
that impatience was deepening among them into discontent. The 
Committee of Government at Bengal, with Mr. Drake at its 
bead, began in like manner to discover that they were likely to 
find in the commander of their armies more of a master than of a 
colleague. They, too, harassed him with their communications, 
and spoke of the necessity of providing for the defence of Fort 
William on the very day when he gained for them the decisive 
battle of Plassey. Clive had no hesitation in treating such remon- 
strants with the contempt which they merited. He told them, ii 
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point of fact, that he was a better judge than they of what would 
best conduce to the well-being of the settlement, and pursued his 
own course. But with the Madras Government his game was more 
delicate ; he played, however, with boldness, and he won. He 
assured them that his presence in Bengal was of more im- 
portance now to the Company's interests than it had ever been, 
and declined sending back a man till the negotiations on which 
he had entered should be complete. Posterity has never blamed 
him for this. He had made a move from which there was no 
retracting : he had brought the affairs of his employers into such 
a state that there was no alternative for him or for them except 
complete success or entire ruin. The degree of responsibility 
which he was bold enough to assume would have crushed, by the 
bare thought of it, almost any other man than himself. Yet the 
results justified his measures ; and, as public men have in allages 
been tried rather by the issues than the strict propriety of their 
plans, so he won for himself a proud name by a process which 
might have subjected him to the last penalty of the law. Out 
of such materials are heroes and conquerors formed. 
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. . CHAPTER XI, 

Fresh troubles la Bengal-^Golonel Forde*s expeditLon to the Northern 
Circars — CUve's Jaghire or Feof. 

Having placed the affairs of Moorshedabad in such a train as 
.promised to lead to a satisfactory settlement, and engaged a 
powerful interest to obtain for Meer Jaffier a formal acknow- 
ledgment from the Emperor of his title as Nabob, Clive, whose 
presence in Calcutta seems to have been much required, returned 
to that city. He found it, as settlements are wont to be on 
which unlooked-for prosperity has £illen with a strong tide, filled 
with people who could not sufficiently rejoice, but neglected by 
its rulers, who, equally with the inhabitants, appeared to imagine 
that reverses could never come again. Not a step had been 
taken to repair or enlarge the fortifications, though the right 
to do so was accounted one of the most important of the articles 
included in the treaty. Nobody knew or had adopted measures 
to ascertain the geographical limits of the Zemindarry of which 
the Company had become possessed; and a g^eat influx of 
wealth had produced its usual consequences in those days, by 
relaxing the bonds of discipline among the military classes, and 
lowering the tone of morals — already low enough — in every 
other. Clive set himself to remedy these abuses with the vigour 
which appertained to his character, and did not permit the death 
of Admiral Watson, though he deeply and sincerely lamented 
it — for the time at least required in doing honour to the funeral 
— to interfere with his public duties. But his measures of reform 
were yet very incomplete when pressing calls in other quarters 
carried him again to a distance. It soon became apparent that 
neither by natural talent nor yet on account of the embarrassment 
of his circumstances was Meer Jaffier suited for the station 
to which accident had raised him. His treasury being exhausted, 
and his troops clamorous for pay, he could devise no better 
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means of replenishing the one or satisfying the other than 
by plundering the more wealthy of his subjects. This was an 
old game, for which the Hindoo bankers and the governors of 
provinces eould scarcely be unprepared ; and they consequently 
assumed, as with one accord, the attitude of men who were 
determined to play it out. Boydullub, who had much befriended 
him while conspiring against his master, withdrew from attend- 
ance on Meer Jaffier, and fenced himself round with friends. 
The Eajah of Purneah, the Manager of Midnapore, and the 
Ruler of Patna, all went into rebellion ; and, to complete the 
difficulties of the Nabob's position, Sujah-u-Dowlah, the Viceroy 
of Oude, assisted, as was believed, by the latter of these nobles, 
made preparations to invade the provinces. Moreover, the Viceroy 
of Oude, who was doubly formidable because of his well-known 
connexion with the French party, had at his own disposal 
resources not infmor to those which in his palmiest days the 
Nabob of Bengal could command. Thus threatened on every 
side, Meer Jaffier sent repeated entreaties that Clive would 
hast^i to his assistance. The latter could not refuse to comply, 
though the disposable force which he was able to muster 
amounted to no more than 500 Europeans and 2000 sepoys. 
Nevertheless, as he well understood the causes of these disorders, 
and had the best reason to \)elieve that the Hindoo chiefs were 
&r more disposed to look to him as their protector than to the 
Nabob as their enemy, he entertained no misgivings about the 
result. His reasoning proved to be as sound in this case as it 
usually was. No sooner was it known that Clive came to me- 
diate between parties, than first one and then another of the 
malcontents threw themselves upon his protection. He did not 
reject them, while at the same time he spared, as far as it was 
possible so to do, the feelings of the Nabob ; and the result was, 
^rst, a progress by Meer Jaffier and the English leader and his 
troops through the disaffected provinces, and, by find by, the 
full re-establishment of that Hindoo influence at 'court which the 
Nabob had hoped, by the assistance of the English, to overthrow. 
There is no doubt that, by the part which he took in these 
domestic quarrels, Clive wrought the Nabob good service. It 
is equally certain that he did not forget either the Company or 
its servants. He unquestionably extricatei^l 1^^^ feiime^ out of 
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perplexities from which he never could have extricated himself; 
— but he did so on his own terms. He caused Meer Jaffier to 
make an assignment of the revenues of certain districts for the 
purpose of liquidating the residue of the debt still due to the 
Company and to individuals ; and he obtained, over and above, a 
grant of the monopoly of saltpetre, which is produced to a con- 
siderable extent in the province of Patna. Finally, the neces- 
sary forms for investing the Government of Calcutta with the 
Zemindarry were made out. In a word, " We may pronounce," 
as he himself expresses it, '^ that this expedition, without blood- 
shed, was crowned with all the advantages that could be expected 
or wished, both to the Nabob and the Company." 

Clive patched up the afiairs of the Nabob's government on 
the present occasion as well as he could. He seems to have felt 
that his own personal honour was in some measure pledged to 
the maintenance of Meer Jaffier on the throne ; and he probably 
conceived that the time was not yet fully come for playing 
a bolder game: nevertheless, there is good reason to assume 
that he had already begun to look further, and that plans for 
the substitution of a direct in the room of an indirect sovereignty 
in the Company which he served were maturing themselves in 
his mind. This is shown as well by various expressions in his 
letters, as by the line of policy which he counselled and enforced 
on more than one delicate occasion. For example: a report 
of the speedy arrival of a French armament in the Ganges was 
about this time spread. The Committee of Government took 
the alarm, and wrote to Clive, begging that he wouM enforce 
the terms of his alliance with Meer Jaffier, and prevail upon the 
latter to send an army to tlieir assistance. Clive revised to do 
anything of the sort ; he pointed out, in his answer to the Com- 
mittee's application, that the relative positions of the Company 
and the Nabob were changed in Bengal. Tlie Nabob owed to 
them his throne ; he depended upon them for support, or be- 
lieved that he did so, and hated, in consequence, the very power 
without which his sovereignty, as then conducted, was not worth 
an hour's purchase. So long as they held towards him an atti- 
tude of superiority things would thus continue ; but the moment 
they became suppliants — especially suppliants for protection 
against a foreign enemy — a revulsion of feeling on his part 
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would arise. Promising whatever should be sought, without so 
much as intending to keep the promise, he would assume the 
same air of superiority which his predecessors used to wear, and, 
either with or without the assistance of the French, would do 
his best to govern alone. Olive's reasoning prevailed; no 
application was made to the Nabob for aid. Indeed, an en- 
counter at sea between the English and French squadrons soon 
afterwards taking place, of which the issues were doubtful, 
if indeed they did not tell rather against than in favour of the 
former, furnished him with an occasion, which he took good 
care to improve, of boasting about the resistless power of his 
country by sea as well as by land. The Nabob, accepting his 
testimony, could only congratulate himself on having secured 
the friendship of such a people ; and certain advances which 
Bussy had begun to make were repulsed without ceremony. 

Clive remained but a few days subsequently to these transac- 
tions at Moorshedabad. Early in June he returned to Calcutta, 
and began to make arrangements for carrying help to the 
Presidency of Fort St. George. He was thus employed, when 
the arrival of the " Hardwicke" East Indiaman, with despatches 
from the Court of Directors, paralysed, for a moment, the whole 
machine of government. The despatches in question contained 
the Honourable Court's plan for the management of the affairs 
of their settlements on the Hooghly, of which it is not too much 
to say, that arrangements more ridiculously incapable of working, 
except for harm, could not have been devised. By some curious 
perversity of intellect or purpose, too, the plan was not simple, 
but complex. One document, signed in August, and drawn up 
immediately on receipt of disastrous intelligence from Fort 
William, appointed a Committee of five to conduct the govern- 
ment, of which Clive should be president. Another, dated in 
the month of November following, when the re-capture of the 
fort seems to have been known, dismissed Mr. Drake, of whose 
incompetency there could be no doubt, and nominated a council 
of ten. From the names of the gentlemen appointed to this 
charge that of Clive was omitted ; and it was directed that the 
office of president should be held in a rotation of three months 
respectively by the four senior members. Of the policy which 
could thus, with malice prepense, subject the executive to certain 
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feebleness, if not to a worse end, it is not worth while to speak. 
Only men in their dotage, or else so blinded by suspicion as not 
to see an inch before them, could have adopted it ; but the omis- 
sion from the list of Tulers of the name of that particular person 
whom the Court acknowledged to be the ablest among their 
servants could not have occurred except designedly. It is said, 
and I believe with truth, that already had that jealousy which 
waited upon Clive at every stage in his extraordinary advance- 
ment begun to show itself. Whether reports of his contumacy 
from Fort St. George operated to his hurt, or that mediocrity 
waged war in Leadenhall-street, as it does everywhere else against 
genius, the result was the same. Though all felt that they could 
not do without him, the majority of the Directors would appear 
to have decided that it would be prudent to keep such an aspir- 
ing soldier as far as possible in the background. But whatever 
the policy of the Court might be, the state of public feeling in 
Calcutta, as well as the real exigences of the settlement, interposed 
an insuperable bar to its accomplishment. The ten gentlemen 
named as counsellors, with the four presidents elect at their head, 
passed a resolution that a form of government such as that dic- 
tated in London would never work at Bengal. They further 
decided that Clive, and only Clive, was capable of conducting 
matters under existing circumstances to a triumphant issue ; and 
they drew up a paper in which they entreated him to accept at 
their hands the office of president, and to discharge its duties till 
time should be afforded for communicating further with the Court 
of Directors. Clive, indignant at the slight which seemed to be 
put upon him in London, refused at first to accede to this pro- 
position ; but the feeling in favour of the arrangement ran so 
high in Calcutta, that he was constrained to yield. In a hand- 
some reply to a very handsome address, he expressed his readi- 
ness to undertake the charge, and entered immediately upon the 
government with as much courage as if the authority which he 
wielded had come to him from Leadenhall-street, or the Court 
of St. James's itself. 

J must not pass on from the consideration of this subject with- 
out observing that there was one member of the Court of Direct- 
ors — Mr. Payne, the chairman — who seems to have escaped the 
contamination of the feeling, whatever it might be, which'. 

h2 
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arrayed his colleagues at the present juncture against Clive. 
His letters to the hero of Plassey are in existence^ and they 
show that he entertained for his correspondent equal respect and 
regard. He says, indeed, that the '' almost unlimited powers 
with which the select committee of Fort St. George " had armed 
Clive on first proceeding to the Ganges, as they had alarmed 
others, so they had staggered even himself; and expresses an 
opinion that Clive, in taking advantage of them, though it were 
even for the public good, had stirred the jealousy of the home 
authorities. But he so delivers his views as to leave a decided 
impression on the mind that he, at least, would have been glad 
to see Clive where Clive's coadjutors in the local government 
placed him. Indeed Clive himself, when referring to the cir- 
cumstances in after-life, declared that Mr. Payne's letters went 
no inconsiderable way to induce his acceptance of the presi- 
dency which the local Council pressed upon him. There can be 
no doubt now that it was this arrangement, and nothing else, 
which laid the foundation of a British empire in India ; and both 
they who waived their own rights, and he who did not shrink 
from governing without a commission, deserve honourable re- 
membrance. Moreover, the event proved that, in taking so 
decisive a step, Clive and his friends only anticipated the wishes of 
their superiors. The next despatches which arrived, having been 
drawn up with a knowledge of the battle of Plassey and of its 
results, did full justice to the character and services of the victor 
in that fight. Clive became, by virtue of a commission from 
Leadenhall-street, Governor of Bengal, with powers more ample 
than had ever been conferred before on any of the Company's 
representatives in India. 

Meanwhile matters were not going on very prosperously either 
in the Camatic or elsewhere. The French, having received a 
considerable accession to their strength, advanced against Fort 
St. David and took it. They made preparations next to invest 
Madras itself, which Lawrence, now less vigorous than he once 
was, found much diflSculty in counterworking ; and the demands 
for Clive's return, or at all events for a return of the coast divi- 
sion of troops, became very urgent. Clive was not inattentive 
either to these matters or to the proceedings of the enemy in 
: other quarters. He had seen with regret and alarm the pro- 
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gress which Bussy had made in those provinces which lie between 
Madras and the mouths of the Ganges, and which are known as the 
Northern Circars ; and it now occurred to him that the best mode 
of stHJcouring Madras would be to invade these^ conquests from 
Bengal. Even this proposal, when he made it, however, met with 
strong opposition in the Council. The arrival of a French fleet 
in the Hooghly was anticipated from day to day. Fresh causes 
of uneasiness, of which I shall speak presently, were springing 
up at Moorshedabad ; and M. Law, who after the defeat of Suraj- 
u-Dowlah, had escaped into Oude, was reported to be organizing 
a force wherewith to take advantage of them. The Council 
therefore opposed themselves to a plan which, though it might 
not carry any portion of the anny beyond the reach of recall, 
would undoubtedly cripple the military resources of the province 
to an extent which they could not contemplate with equanimity. 
But Clive had made up his mind, and, according to usage in 
such cases, prevailed. Not blind to the weakness, perhaps 
natural in persons circumstanced as they were, which led the 
rulers of each province to think of the Company's interests as 
absolutely bound up in the safety of their own settlement, he 
agreed with the Council in refusing to detach a man to Madras ; 
and he gave as his reason a belief that the authorities there 
would do as he had done — keep the troops after they had got 
them, let the wants of Bengal become as urgent as they might. 
At the same time he felt that the Bengal Government was bound, 
on every account, to succour the sister presidency to the utmost ; 
and he came to the conclusion that the safest mode of doing so 
would be to attack the enemy in their newly-acquired possessions 
in the Northern Circars. Accordingly, having selected Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Forde, an officer of promise, though as yet untried 
in the field, to command the expedition, he caused five hundred 
European infantry, two thousand sepoys, with six field-pieces, and 
as many heavy guns, to be told off ; — and sent them by sea to 
co-operate with the native ruler of Vizagapatam in the defence 
of that province against the French. This left him with barely 
two thousand four hundred available men of all arms, of whom 
four hundred and fifty, and no more, were Europeans. Never- 
theless, he abated not an inch of his attitude of command ; and, 
while he wrote cheerfully to Mr. Pigot, the Governor of Madras, 
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advising him how to wield his military resources, and encou- 
raging him to look for success, he himself entered, without 
hesitation, into a by -play, of which the aspect was at one time 
disagreeable, and the issues well-nigh to the last uncertain. 

The reconciliation which Clive had brought about between 
Meer Jaffier and his Hindoo bankers, his minister of finance, and 
subordinate chiefs, lasted only till the presence of the irresistible 
pacificator was withdrawn. Almost immediately on being left 
to himself, Meer Jaffier began again to form plans for the plun- 
der of these functionaries. EoyduUub was the first to experience 
the pressure — of which, indeed, the Nabob's son, a tyrannical 
and capricious man, was the chief cause ; and it was only through 
the vigilance of Warren Hastings, now Mr. Watts's substitute at 
the court of Moorshedabad, that the unfortunate man escaped 
with his life. Juggeit Seit, and other wealthy bankers, were 
next threatened; and in due time the Nabobs or rulers of 
Pumeah, Midnapofre, and Patna were, or believed themselves to 
be, threatened as before. Indeed there were chiefs nearer to 
the person of the Nabob who began to act as if their safety 
were compromised ; and how the matter might have ended had 
the Nabob been left to shift for himself it is hard to say. But 
Clive, who honestly desired to keep things as they were for 
the present, interfered. He invited the Nabob to visit him at 
Calcutta, and prevailed to obtain leave for BoyduUub to bear 
him company. Indeed he went further. After reminding Meer 
Jaffier of the services which the Minister had rendered to 
him during the conspiracy, and assuring him that the English 
never deserted those to whom their fiiith was once plighted, he 
caused the wives and children of that functionary to be released 
from the restraint which the Nabob's son had put upon them, 
and they also made their way to Calcutta. This done, he so 
Mrrought upon the Nabob's fears, as well as upon whatever sense 
of right might belong to him, that, when the latter set out on his 
return to his own capital, it was Mdth an expressed determination 
to govern on a principle of equity, and to fulfil his engagements 
to his benefactors. But no great whUe elapsed ere a storm- 
cloud began to collect in a new quarter. 

The sceptre of Arungzebe, divested of all except the shadow 
of its former lustre, was wielded at this timig by the Emperor 
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Alumjeer the Second, a weak prince, over whom the vizier or 
minister, 6hazee-u-Deen, the grandson of the celebrated Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, exercised sway. The latter used no moderation in his 
dealings with any one, and by his misconduct drove the Emperor's 
eldest son, the Shah Zada, or, as he is more generally called 
by English writers. Shah Alum, into exile. This young man, 
fleeing from Delhi, soon gathered about him a band of ad- 
venturers, whom he was persuaded to lead towards the frontier 
of Bengal, with the avowed purpose of displacing Meer Jaffier, 
and establishing himself upon the throne of that kingdom. The 
province of Bahar, of which Patna is the capital, lies between 
Delhi and Bengal Proper, and upon it the fury of the invaision 
first fell. This inroad was encouraged, with little attempt at 
concealment, by the Viceroy of Oude ; and the young prince, 
declaring that he fought in his Other's name, Meer Jaffier, not 
without good cause, became alarmed lest his discontented chie& 
would fall off from him. He wrote urgent letters to Clive, 
entreating that he would come to his support. He charged 
Ramnarrain, Rajah of Bahar, with harbouring treasonable de- 
signs, and with being ready to deliver up Patna as soon as Shah 
Alum should appear before it. Clive, though loth to credit this 
report of Bamnarrain, was a good deal shaken by an evasive 
answer which that chief sent back to one of his communications ; 
and, perceiving that the crisis was a serious one, ordered the 
remains of his army into the field, and put himself at its head. 
He marched upon Moorshedabad, where his presence soon 
restored discipline in the Nabob's troops — the most discontented 
of the native leaders being satisfied with his assurance of redress, 
the most timid being encouraged to repose impHcit trust in his 
protection; for Olive's authority over the minds of all classes 
was by this time more absolute than appertained to any native 
prince of which the annals of Bengal make mention. To be 
sure, it was the individual, and not the system, of which the 
natives stood in awe. They could not, in those days, understand 
that power, as Europeans, or at least Englishmen, wield it is a 
concrete and not a special essence. To the name of Olive they 
all looked as to the cause and sole support of European influence 
in Bengal : and more than once, it is said, they entered into 
conspiracies to cut him off, in the full assurance that with 
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him would fall the strange dominion which he had erected. 
But matters had not yet come to this. On the contrary, Meer 
Jaffier still looked to him as to a being of a superior order. 
^^ Are you yet to learn," said he one day to one of his nobles, 
whose people had engaged in a brawl with some of Olive's 
soldiers, *' who this Oolonel Olive is, and what station God 
has given him? How can you venture to affront one so 
favoured ? " I !" replied the chief, " I afiront the Oolonel ! I, 
who never get up in the morning without making three low 
bows to his jackass !'* Accordingly, the determination of Olive, 
while he supported the Nabob, to protect all good subjects 
from wrong, and all rich ones from robbery, was no sooner 
made known than confidence took the place of distrust about the 
royal person, and the march of the combined forces for the 
relief of Fatna was as amicable and as orderly as such move* 
ments generally are. 

Bamnarrain was not a traitor at heart ; he merely respected, 
as all Indians still did, the Emperor^s name ; and not knowing how 
far even Olive would take part with Meer Jaffier in a war 
against Shah Alum, he wished to provide a loophole of escape 
for himself in every emergency. No sooner was be made aware^ 
however, of the advance of the English, than he took his line. 
He resisted Shah Alum's attacks with the utmost vigour of 
which he was capable, and received, as he deserved, warm praise 
from the English leader for having done sa The consequence 
was, that, when Olive's advance touched the outposts of Shah 
Alum^s army, Patna still held out, and the descendant of 
Arungzebe, not venturing to risk a battle against 3500 disci- 
plined troops, with their £imous leader at their head, raised the 
siege and retreated. 

The sequel of this story may be told in few words. Shah 
Alum, deserted by the Nabob of Oude, and seeing troop after 
troop £ill off from his standard, at last applied to Olive for the 
help which he could not find elsewhere. Olive, though de- 
termined to sustain Meer Jaffier against all enemies, was not 
sorry to receive at this time a communication from Ghazee-u- 
Deen, which infi)rmed him that Shah Alum was acting contrary 
to the Emperor's wishes, and desired that he might be seized and 
delivered over to be dealt with as the Emperor might judge 
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expedient. This Clive had no desire to do ; but when the 
young man subsequently entreated for leave to seek an asylum 
in Calcutta, it was refused. Clive contented himself with 
sending the fugitive about one thousand pounds in money, by 
which the son of an emperor was enabled to keep a few 
followers near him, and to escape from the fury of the vizier. 

Clive did Meer Jaffier excellent service at this time. He 
saved not only his sovereignty but his purse ; for when the 
frightened Nabob proposed to purchase the retreat of Shah Alum 
with a large sum of money, Clive withstood him, and argued 
against the arrangement with as much wisdom as eifect ^' If 
you do this," he wrote, " you will have the Nabob of Oude, the 
Mahrattas, and many more, come from all parts of the confines 
of your country, who will bully you out of your money till you 
have none left in your treasury. I beg your Excellency will 
rely on the fidelity of the English and of those troops which are 
attached to you.*' His Excellency did so trust, and was very 
grateful for the result. While the Emperor marked his sense 
of Clive's forbearance to espouse the cause of Shah Alum by 
raising him to the rank of an Omra, and the commander of 
5000 horse and 7000 foot, Meer Jaffier determined that a jaghire 
or grant — ^not of land, for land is never granted in India, but of 
tlie government share of the produce or the rent — should be 
made to him, that he might support in a becoming manner the 
expenses incident to his new dignity. After casting about for 
such an arrangement as might best agp*ee with the convenience 
of all parties, he resolved that Clive should receive the rent of 
the Zemindarry which he had not long previously conferred 
upon the East India Company. Clive did not, of course, decline 
to accept what Meer Jaffier had the fullest right to bestow — for 
Meer Jaffier was by this time confirmed in his position as Nabob 
by firman from Delhi — and thus became possessed of an income 
from his estates in Bengal of not less than 30,000/. per annum. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Colonel Forde*s expedition to the Northern Circars — Operations in the 
Camatic — Destruction of the Datch force in the Ganges. 

It will be necessary, in order to understand aright the policy 
which guided Clive at this juncture to support the Madras 
Government by a diversion rather than by detaching largely 
from his own force, that the reader should be put in possession 
of a general view of the state of affairs south of the Nerbudda, 
a<* these arranged themselves subsequently to the renewal of 
hostilities between England and France. Of the successful 
operations of Bussy, and the influence which he established for 
his country in the Deccan, sufficieut notice has been taken 
elsewhere. An attempt, on the part of some native chiefs to 
shake off the yoke, which he signally defeated, served but the 
more to render the Souhbadar dependent upon him ; and with 
such exceeding judgment was his influence wielded, that the 
native Government and people, not less than the French East 
India Company, largely benefited by it. Among other services 
which he rendered about the period of Olive's expedition 
to the Hooghly, the reduction of the Northern Circars to 
the dominion of the Nizam deserves especial mention ; for 
though this fertile district had from time immemorial been in- 
cluded among the provinces over which the Viceroy of the 
Deccan held sway, it was a sway which, in the eyes of many 
of its chiefs, was already more nominal than real, and had 
ceased, amid the confusions consequent upon civil war, to be 
acknowledged at all. Bussy obtained leave from the Souh- 
badar, though not without difficulty, to march with the main 
strength of his army against the malcontents. He overthrew 
them one after another, attacked and took their towns, and 
was in the full career of conquest when letters reached him 
from Suraj-u-Dowlah and from his countrymen in Bengal, 
urging an advance into that province. He proceeded as far as 
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the frontier, expecting that Suraj-u-Dowlah's agents would 
meet him there, and that arrangements would be made for 
securing to him a safe passage through Cuttack ; but instead of 
these came intelligence of the ^1 of Chandernagore — a blow 
from which Bussy was too clear-sighted not to perceive that the 
French interests in Bengal would never recover. Then followed 
the revolution, which he could only watch from afar, without 
interfering in the most remote degree to prevent it. Next, 
he saw the throne filled by Meer Jaffier, on whose feeble mind 
he strove indeed to work, though covertly, but from whom he 
was all along certain that assistance against the English was not 
to be expected except in the event of such an invasion froni 
Europe as would give to the invaders a decided superiority 
without him. Under these circumstances, Bussy returned to his 
operations in the Circars, and, after a sharp siege, compelled 
Vizagapatam, with its English factory, to surrender. He marched 
thence upon Rajamundry, whence tidings of a new conspiracy 
at Hyderabad recalled him to that capital. Here his presence 
restored order, though two of the Nizam's brothers were en- 
gaged in the plot ; and he was on his way to Golconda, Salabut 
Jung attending him, when the Marquis de Conflans arrived in 
his camp, and presented to him a despatch which imposed an im- 
mediate and most ungracious term upon his career of glory. 
The -truth is, that Bussy had become an object of envy, and there- 
fore of dislike, to the worthless Court and the contemptible 
Company which he served. These, in sending out M. Lally to 
be at the head of their affairs in the East, placed power in the 
hands of one who was not likely to use it discreetly, and whose 
first act was to deprive of his command the only officer in the 
French army who knew what Eastern politics were, and was 
capable of bending them to his own purposes. 

Bussy obeyed the orders of his superior at once. He resigned 
his trust to M. Conflans, and marched as directed with the 
bulk of his troops to join Lally. He left, indeed, a handful of 
men with the new general in Hyderabad, and placed a garrison 
in Masulapatam ; but the Circars were well-nigh denuded of 
troops, and Vizagapatam was but slenderly provided for. Now, 
the Northern Circars were kept quiet only by the terror of 
Bussy 's name and army ; and no sooner were these removed than 
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its chiefs beg^n to communicate with Clive in Bengal. It was 
in consequence of these communications, and because he found a 
ready ally in Nizam Ali Khan, one of the Souhbadar's brothers, 
that Clive resolved upon making a diversion in &vour of 
Madras by sending an expedition into the Circars ; and Lieu« 
tenant-Colonel Forde, an officer of much promise and some 
experience, was selected to direct the operations of the little 
army. 

While Clive was thus arranging matters, Lally opened the 
campaign in the Carnatic with great apparent energy. He in* 
vested Fort St. David the evening of the day of his landing : and 
that place, though recently strengthened and well supplied with 
men, surrendered after two days of open trenches. Lally 
razed the fortifications to the ground and burnt the town, after 
which he proceeded, first to Tanjore, where he met with a re- 
pulse, and next to Arcot, of which he made himself master. 
But Lally did not care merely to harass : his object was to root 
out the English name from the Carnatic, and with this view he 
determined to lay siege to Madras itself. In order to have at 
his disposal means sufficient to press that operation with vigour, 
he exhausted the public treasury in hiring Mahratta horsemen 
and infantry from Mysore : he even advanced large sums from 
his private resources for a like purpose ; and when he found that 
there was still a deficiency of funds wherewith to provide beasts, 
of burden, and that coolies were wanting, he recklessly endea- 
voured to accomplish by violence what he found himself unable 
otherwise to effect. He issued orders to press, without regard 
to caste or station, all the country-people and their cattle into 
the service of the commissariat. ' It was a grievous error, from 
the consequences of which Lally never recovered. Death is fax 
less dreaded by a Brahmin and a man of the military caste than 
that he shall be compelled to do the work of a pariah ; and the 
individual or the power which seeks thus to degrade him becomes 
to him an object of unmitigated abhorrence. Every village along 
the line of Lally's march was deserted as he approached ; and he 
sat down in consequence before Madras with a good army, indeed, 
of nearly three thousand Europeans and four thousand sepoy 
troops, but comparatively destitute of means of transport, and 
dependent for all his supplies upon Admiral d' Ache's squadron. 
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To raise bis force to this amount, Lally had called in all his 
detachments, including the bulk of the corps which Bussy had 
commanded in the Deccan, with Bussy himself at its head. The 
English, in like manner, concentrated their troops at Madras ; 
and had now, with the force in Fort George, about eighteen 
hundred European and four thousand native soldiers. Now, 
five thousand eight hundred disciplined men, under the com- 
mand of such a leader as Colonel Lawrence, were more than 
sufficient for the defence of Fort St. George; and Clive, 
being convinced of that fact, steadily refused to risk the safety 
of Bengal by either coming in person or detaching largely 
to the assistance of Madras. He knew, moreover, that a 
powerful expedition must shortly arrive from England, which, 
including the 84th King's regiment, of which Eyre Coote, now 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, was at the head, 
would give to his countrymen a decided preponderancy in the 
Carnatic. But, while he adhered to this policy so long as cir- 
cumstances seemed to recommend it, he was not unprepared to 
act contrary to his own wishes should an emergency arise. His 
final directions to Colonel Forde were, that he should make him- 
self master of Vizagapatam and as much of the Northern Circars 
as possible, in the first place, and then, in the event of pressing 
instances from Madras, march to the relief of that presidency. 
The result showed that Clive's views were as sound as his energy 
in the execution of them was untiriag. The garrison of Madras 
stood its ground, not without obtaining many brilliant successes 
in the sorties which were occasionally hazarded, till the arrival 
of Admiral Pococke on the coast compelled the French squadron 
to withdraw, and deprived M. Lally of all hope of success. On 
the night of the 16th of February, 1749, he raised the siege as 
abruptly as he had formed it ; and, leaving all his sick and 
wounded, together with his battering train, fifty pieces, and a 
large store of ammunition, to be taken possession of by the gar- 
rison, retreated towards Pondicherry. 

Meanwhile Forde was justifying, by the skill and vigour of 
his operations, the wisdom of the choice which had put him at 
the head of the expedition into the Circars. He soon confirmed 
the Bajah of Vizagapatam in possession of that place. He 
marched thence to BajamuDdry, where, in a sharp afMrj^^e de- 
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feated M. Conflans, taking almost all his artillery and the whole 
of his camp equipage. His next proceeding was to invest Ma- 
sulipatam, of which the garrison greatly exceeded in numbers 
the army that sat down before it ; and he pressed the siege with 
so much vigour that three practicable breaches were soon ef- 
fected. M. Conflans, who had thrown himself into the place, 
was invited to capitulate, but refused. He trusted to the pro- 
mised support of Salabut Jung, and looked daily for the arrival 
of a French force from Pondicherry : he therefore treated Forde's 
overtures with disdain. Upon this, the English commander, 
whose position was critical in the extreme, resolved to hazard an 
assault. He attacked the whole of the breaches at midnight, 
forced his way into the town, and found, when the morning 
broke, that three thousand and thirty-seven men, of whom five 
hundred were Europeans, had laid down their arms to nine 
hundred. Moreover, Forde stormed Masulipatam with a timid, 
perhaps a treacherous, ally, the Bajah of Vizagapatam in his 
own camp, Salabut Jung being distant only fifteen miles ; — and 
M. Moracin, from Pondicherry, arrived with three hundred men 
within a day's sail of the harbour. The effect was miraculous. 
M. Moracin did not so much as land, but sailed towards the 
north ; Salabut Jung hastened to propose a treaty ; the French 
were finally expelled from the Deccan ; and Masulipatam, with 
eight valuable districts adjacent to it, became the property of the 
English. 

The delight of Clive at the success of Colonel Forde's oper- 
ations was such as every great mind experiences in witnessing the 
fulfilment of hopes which it had cherished of individuals, and 
finding that its plans for the advancement of the public good are 
advancing. His letters both to Mr. Pigot at Madras, and to 
the Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, are filled 
with praises of the successful soldier. Nevertheless he did not 
relax an iota in his exertions. Having settled the Circars, he 
instructed Forde to detach a portion of his army to the Car- 
natic, and to return himself with as many of the residue as could 
be spared to Bengal, where, indeed, on several accounts, his pre- 
sence was needed, and at which place he arrived with the regu- 
larity which marked all his public proceedings. ^ 

A disinclination to interrupt the thread of the prin^^^ iar- 
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rative has caused me as yet to pass by, without notice, certain 
minor transactions, in the management of which, however, 
Olive's characteristic firmness was not less clearly shown than in 
the conduct of points of far more perceptible importance. For 
example, he had scarcely put down that spirit of captiousness 
which was exhibited in the proceedings of the councils of war 
that sat upon the distribution of the Moorshedabad prize- 
money, ere fresh cause of uneasiness appeared in a struggle for 
precedency among the officers belonging to the different services 
of which his army was composed. At this period in Anglo- 
Indian history the highest rank to which an officer actually in 
the service of the East India Company could attain was that of 
captain. Captains, however, commanded battalions, and the 
European subalterns serving under them were few in number ; so 
that the privation to which these gentlemen were subjected de- 
served to be accounted more nominal than real, and told pain- 
fully only when they were brought immediately into contact with 
officers bearing commissions from the Crown. There were, 
however, three distinct presidencies then as there are now ; and 
it did not often occur that the troops of all these were or could 
be associated together on the same service. It happened, how- 
ever, that, during the campaigns of Fort William and Plassey, 
Madras troops came to the succour of the troops of Bengal, and 
that both were reinforced by a detachment from Bombay. Clive 
was too much of a soldier not to perceive that the three little 
armies would become much more handy when blended into one : 
he therefore issued orders that the distinctions of presidency should 
cease, and that the officers should take rank according to the 
dates of their commissions, no matter at what station subscribed. 
Strange to say, there was murmuring at this ; indeed, to so great 
a height did the feeling of discontent arise, that the Bengal 
officers ventured to remonstrate against the arrangement as 
unjust. Clive made very short work with such a temper. A 
sharp reprimand, accompanied by a threat of further pro- 
ceedings, soon brought the dissentients to their senses, and the 
army was remodelled, without further opposition, according to 
his wish. 

This matter had been settled some time, and Colonel Forde 
was returned, though in bad health, from Masulipatam, when 
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fresh ground of alarm arose in a quarter from which Clive, at 
least, was slow to believe that danger to the interests of the 
English at Bengal could threaten. Though the nature of my 
subject has hitherto led me to speak only of the French and of 
the Englbh as settlers in India, and rivals both for its commerce 
and for influence at the courts of its princes, the reader of history 
will not need to be told that the Dutch, the Portuguese, and 
even the Danes, had their factories and trading stations at 
various points along the shores of the Indian peninsula. The 
Dutch, indeed, besides having established a firm footing in 
Batavia and Ceylon, were masters of more than one depot on 
the continent, among which Chinchura, a town situated on the 
Ganges, though considerably higher up than Fort William, or 
even than Chandernagore, • was the chief. Here they had a 
governor with a considerable garrison, who seems personally to 
have lived on the best terms with Clive, but who could not, of 
course, refuse to adopt, in his official capacity, whatever line of 
proceeding might be dictated to him by his superiore. It was 
whispered in many circles that this gentleman, Mr. Bisdom, had 
much communication with Meer Jaffier, and that the tone of 
their correspondence was the reverse of friendly to the English. 
But that either had conceived a design for the extermination 
of a power which had just raised the one to his throne, and 
offered to the other no molestation, the most invidious appear to 
have discredited, till rumours of the approach of a Dutch arma- 
ment to the Ganges began to circulate. Then, indeed, a good 
deal of alarm was felt. Men remembered that the latest ac- 
counts from Europe referred to differences between the Cabinets 
of St. James's and the Hague ; and, nothing doubting that war 
had either been declared, or was looked upon as certain, they 
came to the conclusion that a blow was about to be struck in 
Bengal. Clive alone discredited, or affected to discredit, these 
stories. He professed to believe that the armament which was 
preparing in Batavia would be employed against the native 
princes of Ceylon ; and he gave the best evidence of the sincerity 
of this persuasion by purchasing bills to a large amount on the 
Dutch East India Company, and sending them to be cashed and 
remitted to England in a Dutch trader. 
. It is worthy of remark that for some time after the accession 
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of Meer Jaffier to the throne the Dutch refused to recognise his 
title by paying to him the compliments which they had been 
accustomed to pay to his predecessors. This necessarily involved 
them in disputes, which led, among other annoyances, to the 
stoppage of their trade, and caused them to apply to Clive for 
his intercession to have the embargo removed. It was readily 
granted, notwithstanding that their chief ground of offence with 
the Nabob took its rise from his having granted to the English 
a monopoly of the saltpetre-mines in Patna. But, though ex- 
pressing themselves grateful for the moment, the majority' in the 
Council no sooner discovered that Meer Jaffier and his son were 
chafed than they did their best to aggravate the feeling. They 
seem, indeed, to have gone so far as to hold out hopes of aid 
from Batavia, in case he should require it ; and they unquestion- 
ably put matters in such a light before the Government of that 
island that the latter counted on little else than the ascendancy 
of Dutch influence at the Court of the Nabob. With a view to 
promote this, they embarked about seven or eight hundred 
European soldiers, with as many Asiatics, and a train of artillery, 
in a squadron of five large ships, of which three were armed like 
men-of-war, and sent them, without assigning any reason for 
their movement, into the Ganges. This was in the month of 
October, 1758, when the force at Clive's disposal happened to 
be unusually small, some of his troops having been left in Ma- 
sulipatam, part being detached at Patna, and others sent on to 
assist Colonel Coote in his brilliant campaign on the Coromandel 
coast. But Clive, feeling how necessary it was to prevent the 
junction of the new-comers with the original garrison at Chin- 
chura, applied for and obtained an order from the Nabob pro- 
hibiting the Dutch ships from ascending higher up the stream 
than Fulda. The better to enforce obedience to this mandate, 
he equipped all the little forts which had been established on the 
banks of the river with heavy guns, placed the militiamen of 
Calcutta under arms, and ordered back the detaichment from 
Patna, while at the same time his guard-boats stopped every 
small craft which showed itself, and would allow nothing to pass 
on board of which were either troops or military stores. The 
Dutch remonstrated, complained, and were vehement in their 
professions of meaning no harm ; but CUvgj^||ii^r|MJ Jo buLpur- 
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'pose^ and got the Nabob at laat to issue an injunction for the 
immediate departure of the strangers from his territories. 

The Dutch would not move. On^ the contrary, it was 
ascertained that they had agents at various places, who had raised 
recruits for their service, and sent them by twos and threes 
Mther to Fulda or Chinchunt. It was manifest to Olive that evil 
must shortly come, either upon his own Grovemment or upon 
these strangers ; and he was not slow in resolving that his own 
-Government should not be the sufferer. To be sure there was 
no war as yet between England and Holland ; neither, in strict 
justice, was it competent to him to determine how many or how 
few troops the Dutch East India Company should maintain at their 
settlement of Chinchura. But the game was one of policy, not 
of justice, on both sides; and Clive, prevailing to Lave the Nabob 
as his partner, played it without fear. He assembled a force of 
300 or 400 Europeans and 800 sepoys, which, with six pieces of 
cannon, he sent, under Forde's orders, to cut off the communioa- 
tion, by land, between Chinchura and the Dutch anchon^. 
Forde conducted the enterprise very ably ; he crossed the river, 
received a skirmish in the outskirts of Chandernagore, and 4TC^e 
back a party from the garrison into Chinchura. He had 
hardly done so when intelligence reached him that the Dutch 
■had landed from the vessels, and were marching towards him. 
He wrote himself to inform Clive, adding this hint, " that, if lie 
had only an order of Council, he would attack the Dutch, and 
had a fair prospect of destroying them.'' Clive happ^ied te be 
engaged in a rubber of whist when this important communication 
reached him. He did not so much as rise from the table, but 
wrote with a pencil on a slip of paper, " Dear Forde, fight them 
immediately, and I will send you the order of Council to- 
morrow." 

Forde, trained in a school which had no overweening dread 
of responsibility, acted without hesitation on these instructions. 
He attacked the Dutch at a place called Bridona, defeated them 
with great slaughter, made prisoners of fifteen officers, among 
whom was the chief in command, and forthwith placed Chin- 
chura itself in a state of siege- Of these memorable transactions, 
and of the circumstances which led to them, Clive gave a 
detailed account to the Court of Directors in a document 
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which is still extant. He there states that the Dutch had 
left him no alternative ; that first upon a small scale, and in 
the commencement of hostilities, they forced him to appeal to the 
sword ; and that, having drawn it, his duty to the Company re- 
quired that he should use it effectually. Accordingly, he 
equipped and armed three merchant-vessels which lay near 
Fort William, and, sending them against the Dutch squadron, 
fought a naval battle almost simultaneously with Forde's action 
at Bridona. It ended in the perfect triumph of the English 
arms; whereupon the Dutch, thoroughly cowed, prayed for 
pardon, and obtained from his clemency the deliverance of 
Ohinchura from destruction. 

Perhaps there is no series of transactions in Olive's eventftd 
life which redounded more to his honour as a soldier and a 
citizen than those of which I have just spoken. Whatever he 
did was done from the purest patriotism ; fi)r he risked both 
good name and a large amount of private property in the 
adventure. Had he failed, there is no telling how the Company 
or the English Government would have taken it ; and success 
itself, considering the relations in which England and Holland 
stood, was full of hazard. Yet he preferred running all 
these hazards, and put in jeopardy bis large investments, of 
which the Dutch had charge, rather than expose the in- 
terests of those whom he served to the perils with which they 
aeemed to be threatened. Fortune favoured the brave in this as 
she does in most instances. The Dutch, too conscious of their 
own evil designs to affect indignation, made no remonstrance on 
account of their losses. On the contrary, they apologised for 
the misconduct, as they termed it, of their officers, and proposed 
io defray the expenses of the war, provided the English would 
be satisfied. It is hardly worth while to add, that the proposals 
were willingly acceded ta. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Gliye proposes to return to England — ^His Tiews for the futnre management 
of British India. 

The affairs of British India (if 1 may be permitted to anticipate 
a term) were now in a state of great prosperity and still brighter 
promise. Bengal, elevated by the genius of one man to be the 
chief of the Company's settlements, took well-nigh a distinct 
place among the substanti^ve powers of Hindostan. On the Coro- 
mandel coast a series of gallant exploits had turned the scale so 
entirely against the French, that rivalry between them and the 
English nation at any future period was become, in that part of 
the world, next to impossible. The battle of Wadewash destroyed 
the last hope of Lally, and, by leaving Bussy a prisoner in the 
hands of the victors, deprived him of the only officer in his army 
who was capable, had circumstances favoured him, to retrieve 
the fallen fortunes of his country. Then followed the siege and 
capture of Pondicherry itself, which, being razed to the ground, 
ceased io hold rank even as a second-rate town in the Carnatie^ 
Meanwhile the tide of fortune flowed with equal steadiness and 
force on the side of Bombay. Not only was the commerce of 
that important station daily enlarging itself, but the state of the 
adjacent districts encouraged the Governor to undertake military 
operations ; from one, at least, of which he derived very sub* 
stantial proflts. 

The ancient town of Surat stands at no great distance firom 
Bombay. It had been the seat of the earliest settlement which 
the English had formed on the shores of the Indian seas, and 
was much valued by the Mahomedans as the port where pil- 
grims annually assembled on their way to worship at the tomb 
of the prophet. The Court of Delhi was in the habit of equip- 
ping here a vessel which should convey the devout to the Bed 
Sea ; and the ship in question, as well as the commerce of the 
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place, had been for some time committed to the care of a neigh- 
bouring chief, who was honoured with the title of Admiral to the 
Emperor. The Admirals of the Emperor, however, had their 
stipulated remuneration, namely, an assignment of three lacs, or 
thirty thousand pounds, per annum, on the revenues of the town ; 
and, on the plea that it was not regularly paid, one of them 
seized the castle, and gave law to the town. The consequence 
was, that Surat and its commerce soon became profitless to the 
Emperor. One-third of the revenues was appropriated by the 
Seedee or Admiral ; another third went to bribe the Mahrattas 
Into the maintenance of peace ; and the remainder was divided 
among the officers who governed in the Emperor's name. This 
division of authority, together with the intrigues and disputes to 
which it gave rise, proved as troublesome to the English 
residents as it was ruinous to the town and its inhabitants. The 
Council of the fkctory therefore applied to their countrymen 
for help ; and the principal native merchants and local authorities 
Undertaking, on their' suggestion, to pay two kcs of rupees 
annually as the price of English protection, the Government of 
Bombay readily undertook to interfere. An expedition was 
fitted out against the ^Seedee, which proved suoeessful ; and the 
Emperor, looking fhvourably upon the enterprise, confirmed 
by firman the right of the English to this revenue, and appointed 
them governors of the castle and admirals of the imperial 
fleet. 

Having largely contributed to bring matters to this issue, and 
conceiving that he could render better service to the cause 
which he had much at heart in London than at Calcutta, Clive 
began at this time to meditate a return to Europe. The 
announcement of this design created much alarm both among 
the Company's servants and ai the court of Meer Jofiier ; for the 
former were fully alive to the importance of having such a man 
at their head, and the latter believed that, were Clive to abandon 
him, he could not sit upon the throne for a year by himself. 
Indeed, his pecuniary cireumstanees had become so involved, and 
00' many difficulties beset him both from within and from without, 
that, even with Clive to counsel, and, if need be, to protect him, his 
«eat was the reverse of a firm one. In the first place, he was driven, 
by the engagements into which he had entered with the English, to 
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part with his revenues almost as soon as he had collected them ; 
and not possessing either the firmness or the power which were 
needed to enforce a system of economy at home, he fell day by 
day more into arrear with the payments of his own troops and 
with his civil functionaries. In the next place, the growing 
dissatisfaction of the native gentry with the vassalage to 
which the European connexion had reduced them could neither 
be concealed nor explained away. They saw that all real 
power was passing r^idly into the hands of strangers; and, 
though too little united among themselves to arrange a plan for 
arresting the progress of the evil, they complained of the Nabc^ 
for fkiling to do tliat which it would have been ruinous to him, 
unless assured of their hearty co-operation, so much as to attempt.. 
In the next place, there had sprung up among the Company's 
agents, as well Asiatic as European, wherever scattered through: 
the provinces, a spirit of domineering and a desire to take undue 
advantage of the privileges which their situations afforded them 
which was quite intolerable. So ofiensive, indeed, was their 
conduct in some cases, that Clive found himself under the 
necessity of interfering to put a stop to it ; and in many of his 
letters, public as well as private, he complained bitterly of the 
seeds of mischief which they were sowing. Nor was this idl« 
The Shah Zada, or eldest son of the Emperor, had again gathered 
retainers about him ; and, encouraged by promises of support 
from the Viceroy of Oude, was reported to be upon his march 
for the invasion of Bahar. All these circumstances rendered 
the Nabob uneasy, and were not without their effect upon tha 
mind of Clive himself. Nevertheless, after looking attentively 
at all sides of the question, the latter came to the conclusion 
that the aspect of the immediate future was not such as oould 
justify the abandonment of the plans which he was devising, and 
which he could hardly expect to put in progress towards exeeu^ 
tion except by personal communication with the home authorities. 
What these plans were will be best understood after I shall 
have given a slight sketch of the constitution of that body 
under whose direction the afiairs of the English in India wer€ 
in those days managed. 

The history of the rise and progress of the East India Coia* 
pany lias been too oft^n told, and is now too generally known, tQ 
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demaod from me in this place more than a very brief allusion to 
it. Stirred to emulation by the successful adventures of the 
Dutch and the Foituguese, and distrusting the ability of indivi- 
duals to entei' into competition with them, a body of enterprising 
men applied for and obtained, in the year 1600, a charter of in- 
corporation from Queen Elizabeth ; and, under the title of the 
London Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies, un- 
dertook to extend the commerce and navigation of their country: 
in the seas and among the islands and continents east of the 
Gape of Good Hope. They enjoyed the monopoly precisely a 
hundred years, at the expiration of whidh period a second com- 
pany arose, which, like the first, obtained a charter, and between 
which and the old Company a rivalry, at once mischievous to 
themselves, and, as was then believed, hurtful to the mother 
country, arose. William the Third, who incorporated the 
latter body, interfered to put a stop to this state of things. The 
two firms were persuaded to come to an understanding with one 
another ; and a new charter raised them into the o<Mporate body 
which still exists as ^^ The United Company of Merchants of 
]^gland trading to the East Indies." 

The objects for which these gentlemen were associated being 
purely commercial, they gave to the Company and to its Direct- 
ors, or managing body, such* forms and powers as promised to 
&eilitate the ends of a successful trade, and were not, perhaps, 
calculated for much beyond it. The Company consisted of in^ 
dividual subscribers of capital to the amount of 500/. or upwards^ 
each of whom, whether male or female, was entitled to vote 
and take part in such discussions as might arise at general meet^ 
iogs — or, as the charter called them, ^' General Courts of Pro- 
prietors." The Court of Directors, on the other hand, consisted 
of twenty-fi)ur members, elected by the proprietors out of their 
own body. Those only were qualified whose stock amounted tQ 
to 2000/. at the least, and their tenure of office did not go be* 
yond twelve months, for they were elected annually. Thirteen 
Directors formed a quorum, and, when assembled, became a Court; 
It was necessary that a General Court — or Court of Proprietors- 
should be held once in every quarter of a year ; and a Committee 
was empowered to frame by-laws, which, so hx as the Company 
and its seryants were concerned, were declared by the charter to 
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have the same force as Acts of F^liament, so long as the^r tlMf 
not contradict statutes already in existence. 

It is clear that, in framing such a constitution as this, neither 
the merchants, nor the Crown, which conferred upon them the^ 
privileges, could .have looked to any other results than those 
which the title of the incorporated body pointed out. Tliat they 
had leave to purchase lands in India wherever the exigences of 
the trade might require is indeed true ; and their £u;tories and 
settlements soon began to spring up in various provinces. Bof 
these were simply what they professed to be — dep6ts or stores, 
in whieh the goods brought down from the interior might be 
l^d up and kept till the ships intended to transport them to 
Europe should arrive. Hence all their transactions, both at home 
and abroad, were entered upon and followed up in the spirit of 
barter, which looks for gain on mercantile speculations, not fat 
territorial aggrandisement ; and, however urell calculated to 
maintain discipline in counting-rooms and shops, is not ^saetl^ 
fitted to administer the ai&irs of a great empire. 
. As commerce gradually merged in political operations abroai^, 
the Courts of Proprietors and Directors at home seemed in some 
sort to alter their character. At first alarm, and nothing bu4 
alarm, prevailed in Leadenhall-street. But when the victories 
of Clive and of Coote opened out before them larger prospects, 
the bearing of the Courts to which Clive and Coote were »&> 
vants underwent a change. Some members rejoiced honesUy m 
the results of the military operations, especially in BengaL 
Others were overwhelmed with terror, expecting to hear by 
every fresh ship that the whole power of the Mogul Empire had 
combined to expel their agents, and that their trade was ruined. 
A third party took a middle line ; and, while they ptaised the 
valour of the soldiers, who had fought for them, deprecated a 
continuance in the policy of aggrandisement. A fourth, envious 
both of the renown and. of the large fortunes which their Ibreign 
representatives were acquiring, seemed to care for little else tfaftn 
that they should be plundered, and their property thrown intd 
the common heap. It was owing to the struggles of these aeve* 
ral parties in the Direction that so many contradictory orders 
reached Calcutta in regard to the management of that Presidency. 
When the timid or envious sections of the Court happened to be 
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in the ascendant, such instrtustions as those which set the Eota* 
tion Government on ^>ot went forth ; as soon as the more san- 
gtuae, and, perhaps, the more generous, parties prevailed, justice 
was done to the claims of individuals, and a practicable scheme 
of management devised. But though all parties conceded the 
fimt place to Olive, there was a steady disposition among 
the Directors to fall back, in the event of his refusing the Go- 
vernment, on the Rotation system. Mr. Holwell, who returned 
home after his deliverance out of Suraj-u-Dowlah's hands, seems 
to have been the chief adviser of this project : Mr. Payne, at 
that time Chairman of the Court, gave it his steady support. 
These were opposed by Mr. Lawrence Sulivan, Deputy-Chair- 
man, and Mr. Stephen Law, both men of considerable talent ; 
and Mr. Sulivan secured in consequence the friendship of Clive 
for a season. But Clive was not slow to discover that such a 
constitution as that which admitted of factions in the supreme 
governing power was not capable of being made applicable to 
the state of things which he had already begun to anticipate. 
He knew the weakness of the native powers, and considered that 
the advance of the English to political supremacy in India was 
a mere question of time ; he therefore turned over in his own 
mind the possibility of connecting the soil of British India with 
the British nation, and establishing a more intimate relation than 
as yet existed between its civil and military government and the 
gnpreme government at home. His views on these heads are iio 
well and so fully set forth in a letter addressed by him at this 
time to the Prime Minister, that a sense of justice to his me- 
mory urges me to transcribe the document entire : — 

» To the Bight Hon. William Pitt, one of His Maje^ift Principal 
Secretaries of State. 

f < Sir — Suffer an admirer of yours at this distance to congratu- 
late himself on the glory and advantage which are likely to 
aeerue to the nation by your being at its head, and at the same 
time to return his most grateful thanks for the distinguished 
manner you have been pleased to speak of his successes in these 
parts, far indeed beyond his desrarvings. 

" The close attention you bestow on the affairs of the British 
nation in general has induced me to trouble you with a few par- 
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ticulars relative to India, and to lay before you an exact aceoant 
of the revenues of this country, the genuineness whereof you 
may depend upon, as it has been faithfully extracted from the 
minister's books. 

^^The great revolution that has been effected here by the 
success of the English arms, and the vast advantages gained to 
the Company by a treaty concluded in consequence thereof, 
have, I observe, in some measure, engaged the public attention ; 
but much more luay yet in time be done, if the Company wiU 
exert themselves in the manner the importance of their present 
possessions and future prospects deserves* I have represented , 
to them in the strongest terms the expediency of sending out 
and keeping up constantly such a force as will enable them to 
embrace the first opportunity of further aggrandising them^ 
selves ; and I dare pronounce, from a thorough knowledge of 
this country government,* and of the genius of the people, ac- 
quired by two years' application and experience, that such an 
opportunity will soon offer. The reigning Subah, whom the 
victory at Plassey invested with the sovereignty of these pro- 
vinces, still, it is true, retains his attachment to us, and proba<- 
bly, while he has no other support, will continue to do so ; but 
Mussulmans are so little influenced by gratitude, that, should he 
ever think it his interest to break with us, the obligations -he 
owes us would prove no restraint : and this is very evident from 
his having lately removed his Prime Minister, and cut off two 
or three principal officers, all attached to our interest, and who 
had a share in his elevation. Moreover, he is advanced in years ; 
and his scm is so cruel, worthless a young fellow, and so appa- 
rently an enemy to the English, that it will be almost unsafe 
trusting him with the succession. So small a body as two thou* 
sand Europeans will secure us against any apprehensions from 
either the one or the other ; and, in case of their daring to be 
troublesome, enable the Company to take tlie sovereignty upon 
themselves. 

'^ There will be the less difficulty in bringing about such an 
event, as the natives themselves have no attachment whatever to 
particular princes ; and as, under the present Government, they 

* The application is here limited to the gOTenim^it of Bengal, j 
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have no security for their Uvea or properties, they would rejoice 
in 80 happy an exchange as that of a mild for a despotic govern- 
ment : and there is little room to doubt our easily obtaining the 
Mogul's sunnud (or grant) in confirmation thereof, provided we 
agreed to pay him the stipulated allotment out of the revenues, 
viz. fifty lacs annually. This has, of late years, been very ill 
paid, owing to the distractions in the heart of the Mogul Em- 
pire, which have disabled that court from attending to their 
concerns in the distant provinces : and the Vizier has actually 
wrote to me, desiring I would engage the Nabob to make the 
payments agreeable to the former usage ; nay, further ; applica- 
tion has been made to me from the Court of Delhi, to take 
charge of collecting this payment, the person intrusted with 
which is styled the King's Dewan, and is the next person both 
in dignity and power to the Subah. But this high office I have 
been obliged to decline for the present, as I am unwilling to 
occasion any jealousy on the part of the Subah ; especially as I 
see no likelihood of the Company's providing us with a sufficient 
force to support properly so considerable an employ, and which 
would open a way for securing the Subahship to ourselves. 
That this would be agreeable to the Mogul can hardly be ques- 
tioned, as it would be so much to his interest to have these coun- 
tries under the dominion of a nation famed for their good faith, 
rather than in the hands of people who, a long experience has 
convinced him, never will pay him his proportion of the reve- 
nues, nnless awed into it by the fear of the Imperial army march- 
ing to force them thereto. 

^^ But 80 large a sovereignty may possibly be an object too 
extensive for a mercantile company ; and it is to be feared they 
are not of themselves able, without the nation's assistance, to 
maintain so wide a dominion. I have therefore presumed. Sir, 
to re^esent this matter to you, and submit it to your considera- 
tioD, whether the execution of a design, that may hereafler be 
still carried to greater lengths, be worthy of the Government's 
taking it into band. I flatter myself I have made it pretty clear 
to you that there will be little or no difficulty in obtaining the 
absolute possession of these rich kingdoms, and that with the 
Mogul's own consent, on condition of paying him less than a 
fifth of the revenues thereof. Now I leave you to judge whe- 
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ther an income yearly of upwards of two millions sterling, with the 
possession of three proTioces abounding in the most raluafole 
productions of nature and of art, be an object deserving the 
ptnblic attention ; and whether it be worth the nation's while to 
take the proper measures to secure such an acquisition, — an ac^ 
quisition which, under the management of so able and disinter- 
ested a minister, would prove a source of immense wealth to the 
kingdom, and might in time be appropriated in part as a fund 
towards diminishing the heavy load of debt under which we at 
present labour. Add to these advantages the influence we shall 
thereby acquire over the several European nations engaged In 
the commerce here, which these could no longer carry on but 
through our indulgence, and under such limitations as we should 
think fit to prescribe. It is w«ll worthy consideration that tlM 
project may be brought about without draining the mother 
country, as has been too much the case with our possessions in 
America. A small force from home will be sufficient, as we 
always make sure of any number we please of black troops, who, 
being both much better paid and treated by us than by the coun- 
try powers, -will very readily enter into our service. Mr. Walsh, 
who will have the honour of delivering you this, having been 
my secretary during the lale fortunate expedition, is a thorough 
master of the subject, and will be able to explain to you the 
whole design, and the facility with which it may be execiited, 
much more to your satisfaction, and 'with greater perspicuity, 
than can possibly be done in a letter. I shall therefore only 
further remark, that I have communicated it to no other person 
but yourself; nor should I have troubled you. Sir, but from a 
conviction that you will give a favourable reception to any pro- 
posal int^ided for the public good. 

^* The greatest part of the troops belonging to this establish- 
ment are now employed in an expedition against the French in 
the Deocaii ; and, by the accounts lately received from thence, 
I have great hopes we shall succeed in extirpating them from 
the province of Golcondai where they have reigned lords para* 
mount so long, and from whence they have drawn their principal 
resources during the troubles upon the coast. . 

" Notwithstanding the extraordinary effort made by the 
French in sending out M. Lally with a CQipideraye fom^the 
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last year, I am coDfident, before the end of this, they will be 
siear their last gasp in the Carnatic,* unless some yery unforeseen 
eTen|^ interpose in their favour. The superiority of our squadron, 
and tlie plenty of money and supplies of all kinds which our 
friends on the coast will be furnished with from this province, 
while the enemy are in totjd want of everything, without any 
visible means of redress, are such advantages as, if properly 
attended to, cannot fail of wholly efiBecting their, ruin in that as 
well as in every other part of India. 

'' May the zeal and the vigorous measures projected for the 
service of the nation, which have so oninently distinguished 
your ministry, be crowned with all the success they deserve, is 
the most fervent wish of him who is, with the greatest respect. 
Sir, your most devoted humble servant, 

(Signed) « Rob. Clive. 

« Calcutta, 
''1th January, in^r 

The above is a very remarkable document. It shows that the 
views of the writer extended a great way beyond the circum- 
stances by which he was surrounded, and exhibits him in the 
Hght of a &r-seeing and deep-thinking politician. Doubtless 
the constitution of the government under which he immediately 
itcted has undergone many important modifications since the 
letter was drawn up. The establishment of a Board of Control 
h&s given power to the Crown through its ministers — if not to 
originate, certainly to modify and direct, all measures of regula- 
tion intended for the management of the afiairs of India : while 
at each renewal of the charter Parliament has more and more 
broken in upon the monopolies secured to the Conipany by pre- 
vious grants. But let it not be forgotten that in 1759 there was 
no Board of Control in existence, and that the Directors were as 
independent both of the Crown and of the Houses of Parliament 
as if they had- belonged to a foreign state, and were intrusted 
with its government. Now, no man possessed of Clive's know- 
ledge in Indian affairs could look upon such a state of things 
with complacency. Anticipating, as he did, constant accessions 

♦ Olive's prediction of the result of affairs in the Carnatic proved, as has 
been showD, trwe to the very letter. . y . , ^ — ^ . ^ 
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of territorial empire to his country, and foreseeing that this must 
inevitably lead to an entanglement more and more complicated 
in Asiatic policy, he was desirous that the mainspring of action 
should be established where it was likely to move with a vigor- 
ous and a consistent impetus : and being without experience of 
any other source of political power than the Crown, he desired 
to place at once the territories won by the valour of the King's 
subjects under the protection, and of course under the control, 
of the Crown and its Ministers. There is no knowing what the 
consequences m^ht have been had Mr. Pitt listened favourably 
to the proposition. But Pitt, though he acknowledged tfie 
practicability of the plan, was deterred from adopting it by a 
consideration, at that time exaggerated, of the difficulties which 
seemed to beset both its principle and its details. Clive's project 
thus fell to the ground. But Clive's views are so rooted in 
wisdom and common sense, that sooner or later we may calcu- 
late on their adoption ; and it is more than probable that a late 
exercise of power by the Court of Directors, in the recall of a 
Governor- General without any reason assigned, or any reference 
made to the wishes of the Queen's Ministers, will tend to ac- 
celerate the issue. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Olive's immense wealth — His generosity — He proposes to quit Bengal. 

Having waited till the few clouds which hung in the political 
horizon were dispersed — having fully instructed Major Carnac 
and Oblonel Forde how to deal with Shah Zada should he not 
be induced by the defeat of the Dutch armament to abandon his 
design upon Patna, Clive, after taking formal leave of the 
Nabob at Moorshedabad, returned to Calcutta, and began to make 
preparations for an immediate departure for Europe. He was thus 
engaged when a despatch arrived from the Court of Directors, 
of which both the style and the substance gave serious and on 
the whole just offence to the chiefs of the local government. 
Such a communication was not calculated to remove the con- 
victions on which Clivers letter to the first Minister of the Crown 
had been founded ; and in the reply, which he is understood 
mainly to have dictated, no disguise was put upon the sentiments 
of the parties wronged. I have thought it necessary to refer to 
this circumstance, because the entire transaction, from its first 
stage to its last, is eminently characteristic of the body which 
took the lead in it. To Clive, indeed, neither the folly nor the 
indolence of the Directors was now of any moment. He had 
made his fortune ; and it was a princely one. He had earned a 
name second only to that of Wolfe — if second even to his — in the 
estimation of his countrymen ; and being on the point of quitting 
their service, it mattered little to him how they might receive 
that reproof which their servants conveyed to them. But on 
the fkte of India it told seriously ; for, the wrath of the Honour- 
able Court being excited, they forthwith dismissed from their 
employ the ablest and most trustworthy of Clive's colleagues. 
Of their intention to act in a manner so well calculated to 
involve their own afReiirs in confusion he knew nothing, when, 
after handing over the government to Mr. Holwell, he took final 
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leave of his colleagues and of the inhabitants of Fort William. 
On the 5th of February, 1760, he embarked with his family oil 
board of ship, and the following day was making head with a 
favourable wind and current down the Ganges. 

There are few instances on record of such success in life aft 
that to which Clive had by this time attained. Beginning the 
world without a shilling in his purse, he was now, at the age of 
four-and- thirty, one of the wealthiest subjects of the British 
Crown. In hard cash he had received, partly as gifts from the 
Nabob, partly as his legitimate share of prize-money, about 
300^000/. To this must be added no trivial amount of accu* 
mulations arising out of the interest of moneys invested, and 
savings on his regular pay ; while the returns of the jaghire or 
feof are put down by himself as averaging full 27,000/. annually. 
They whose wish to state his income at the lowest admit that 
he must have been in the receipt of at least 40,000/. a-yeap. 
Others, probably as well informed, and who have no apparent mo- 
tive to deviate from the truth, rate it at 60,000/. In either case 
the amount would be enormous now ; in the middle of the last 
century it had few parallels even among the revenues of prince. 
It is due to the memory of this remarkable man to state that he 
made, upon the whole, an excellent use of his wealth. His 
liberality to his parents, and indeed to all who by the ties of 
blood or of friendship had the most distant claim upon his kind- 
ness, was unbounded. Hearing that his old oommander, Genentl 
Lawrence, was but indifferently provided for in the world, he 
settled upon him an annuity of 500/. He paid bis father's 
debts, which seem to have amounted to more than 9000/., anfl 
allowed him an income more than handsome for his station in 
life, and desired a coach to be kept for his use. He presented 
to each of his five sisters a portion of 2000/., and was generous 
eveu to his aunts, to his cousins, and to the cousins and aunts 
of his wife. Still, when all was done, he remained the richest 
commoner of his day. Clive, however, was rich only because 
money came to him more quickly than he was able to spend it. 
He was not only not of a niggard disposition, but his personal 
habits ran into the opposite extreme. It is amusing to read the 
orders for fine dresses and rich wines which he sent home to his 
agents in England :— ^' I must trouble you^" he writes to Mr. 
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Onue on the Ist of August, 1757, '^with a few commissions 
fiOQceming fiimily a^Baiirs. Imprimis^ what you can provide 
must be of the best and finest you can get for love or money ;--- 
two hundred shirts, the wristbands worked, some of the ruffles 
jiropked with a border either in squares or points, and the rest 
plain I stocks, neckcloths, and handkerchief in proportion ; 
ibree corse (sixty- pairs) of the finest stockingis ) several pieces 
i&f plain and spott&i muslin, two yards wide, for aprons; book- 
jnuslins ; cambrics; a few pieces of the finest dimity ; and a com- 
plettt set of table-linen of Fort St David diaper made for the 
jMizpose/' In the same spirit his friend, Captain Latham of 
ithe £^F«1 ]^avy, whom he appears to have employed among 
ihe :tailors, writes to inform him that be, the Captain, had pre- 
pei:;ed for the Governor a eourt*<suit-^ namely, a fine scarlet 
jdoth coat, witii hsmdsomegold lace, '< whioli he preferred to the 
xjomaiOQ wear of velvet," and a rich brocade waistcoat to match. 
TJbe gallant conunissioner adds — ^' It is my design to line the 
leoat with parchment, that it may not wrinkle." Nor must I 
&rget to add, while referring to this sul^t, that, a wig being 
then ind^^nsable to the equipment of a gentlinnan, Clive had 
a whole boxfoU of this species of liead-gear sent out to him. 
^he individual who could thus care for his own dress and out- 
ward appearance was not l&dy to stint his wife in her wardrobe, 
or to fi^ut his doors against friends, or indeed against any who 
were entitled by their rank in the service to visit him. Clive's 
hospitality was unbounded ; and though he never appears him- 
self to have exeeeded in wine, he plaised at the disposal of hb 
guests ample means of indulging a taste which was then mora 
prevalent U^xui it happily has become since. In like manner he 
betted freely at cards and in the cock-pit — ^the latter amusement 
{% viost hiatal one) being much in vogue among the gentlemen 
.i)f India in those days ; and his bcws^, equipages, 4ec., were 
§» Bi^nerous and as brilliant as ^ love or money oould procure." 
Ji nuiist not i>e supposed, hawmear, that sueh subjects as. these 
^ecupied his thoughts for one moment to the ^Kclusion of graver 
iDattevs. CUnre'sruIing passion was ambition. He never won a 
^p w the ladder of £une or of social position without imme* 
diately seeking to ascend beyond it. Bei^ Grovernor of Bengal, 
he desired his &ther to ^seertain by ioquiring amoogjikfriencb 
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whether or not it might be practicable to. obtain an appointment 
as Governor-General of British India. When satisfied that th^ 
time was not yet come for such an arrangement, he avowed his 
determination, as soon as he should return home, to obtain a seait 
in the House of Commons, and to go with the Ministry. The 
same spirit it was which urged him to correspond with many of 
the leading men of the day, among whom may be enumerated 
Lord Chancellor Northampton, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Barrington, and Mr. Henry Fox. And yet he, who 
evidently desired to keep well with the great, and had, perhaps, 
too much courted them during his first sojourn in England, nevcff 
forgot the companions of his youth, or persons who might have 
be^ kind to him while in obscurity. His old friend and brother- 
in-law, Captain Maskelyne, seems to have made no figure as a 
soldier ; yet Clive, though he would not promote him to places 
of trust which he was unequal to fill, added 10,000/. to his 
savings^ and sent him home with a competency. To Hr. 
Chauncy, a gentleman of no note, who, having been connected 
with the India Company, was instrumental in procuring for 
Clive his writership, the letters of this successful commander 
are uniformly grateful and generous : " If I have been any way- 
instrumental in the late revolution," he says, writing to this 
worthy man about the overthrow of Suraj-u-Dowlah, " the merit 
is entirely owing to you, who countenanced, favoured, and pro- 
tected me, and was the chief cause of my coming to India in a 
station which rendered me capable of serving the Compai^. 
Accept, sir, of my gratitude and [sincerest wishes for your wel- 
fere. May you enjoy the blessings of peace and retirement, and 
may success and every other happiness in this life forsake me 
when I forget how much I am obliged to you." 

Meanwhile the fame of Clive's great exploits, and of the ixxk- 
portant services he had rendered to his country, was filling 
every circle in the empire. His own relatives and personal 
friends were of course loud and incessant in his praises ; indeed, 
the anxiety of his worthy father, that the shadow of a shade 
should nowhere be permitted to obscure his son's merits, was as 
apt at times to place the object of the good man's adulation in a 
false point of view, as it jarred against both the policy aadtlie 
better taste of Clive himself. The truth, hoj!»re^<er, Is, tbaj^Clivfe 
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stood in no need of such blowers of bubbles to render his name 
niustrious. It was in everybody's mouth ; at Court ; and every- 
where else ; and the most forward to load him with praise seems to 
have been Geoi^e the Second himself. In the year 1758, when 
disaster attended all the military operations of England by land 
and sea, and the Duke of Cumberland was forced, by public 
opiqion, to retire from the office of commanderoiti-chief. Lord 
Ligonier, who succeeded him, took occasion one day to ask the 
King's permission for the young Lord Dunmore to serve as a volun- 
teierin the army of the King of Prussia. Leave was refused, upon 
which the Commander-in-chief went on to say, <^ May he not 
join the Duke of Brunswick, then?" "Pshaw I" replied the 
King, " what can he get by attending the Duke of Brunswick ? 
If he desire to learn the art of war, let him go to Clive." But 
higher renown befell him than this when the illustrious Pitt 
spoke of him as a heaven-born general* — as the only officer who 
by land or sea had sustained the reputation of the country and 
added to its glory, All these anecdotes, and many more which 
the limits of the present work compel me to omit, were repeated 
to Clive in the letters which he received from home. But it is 
not in the nature of things that so much good should come upon 
any man unalloyed by evil. There is a d^ree of renown and an 
extent of prosperity which command the admiration of all 
without stirring in any the feelings of envy; but no sooner are 
these exceeded than a host of enemies hang, as it were, upon the 
skirts of the prosperous, and endeavour to pull him down. Had 
Themistocles done less good service to Athens, he would not 
have died in exile ; George Canning might have retained the 
political friendships of his youth to old age had he been content 
to play a subordinate part to men who soon went a thousand 
mil^s beyond him in the career of liberalism. In like mahner, 
Clive, whom all men had welcomed with applause on his return 
from the defence of Arcot, became, as victor of Plassey, and the 
arbiter of the destinies of crowned heads in the East, an object 
of undisguised jealousy to many. Among the Directors of the 
India Company in particular, tlus bad feeling seems to have 

* This remarkable expression of Che fhther, when speaking of Lord CUve, 
ottme to be applied in after years to the son as a minister. The late Mr. 
Pitt was oalled *' a heaven-bom minister" in his yonth, for the purpose of 
travestying Lord Chatham's adulation of the victor of Plassey. c> ' ^ 

r2 
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struck root; and Clive's i&tJier, who delighted in nothii% fiO 
much as retailing gossip of every sort to his son, took care that 
the latter should not be ignorant of the &ct, 

Clive's nature was not so framed as to take any very deep ot 
painful impression from the exertkHis of the envious. He loved 
pmise, and was open to flattery ; but detraction only roused him 
to deal out blows at least as heavy as the enemies of his good 
name endeavoured to inflict upon him. He was, however, a man 
of the world ; and, knowing how apt injudicious laudation is t# 
•tand in the way of the party praised, he did his best to restrain 
the zeal of the friends who vied with one another in fighting 
what they conceived to be his battles in his absence. In a letter 
to one of his agents, in which he dkcusses at length his owft 
past career and futmre prospects, this pomt is strongly pressed. 
^^ As this good news," he says, *^ may set my &ther upon exerting 
himself too much, and paying too many visits to the Duke <^ 
Neweastle, Mr. Fox, and other great men, I desire you will 
endeavour to moderate his expectations; for although I intend 
getting into Parliament, and have hopes of being taken notice <yf 
l^ his Majesty, yet you know the merit of all actions is greatly 
less^ied by being too much boasted of. I know my Other's 
disposition leads this way, which proceeds from his affection for 
me." 

Besides these embarrassments, which may be considered to a 
certain extent as inseparable from the career which he had run, 
Clive was subjected at this time to trials of a different description, 
which he felt acutely. I have elsewhere explained that he was 
very happy in his marriage. There was not much uxoriousness 
about him, to be sure, neither was his taste of such a nature as 
led him particularly to delight in the prattle of babes or the 
sports of very young people ; but he was sincerely attached to 
Mrs. Olive, as indeed it well became him to be, and bad a 
fether's honest affection for the children whom she brought hinu 
One of these, an in&nt boy, died just as he was about to depart 
the second time for India. Another, also a boy, was so ill at 
the period of his embarkation to return home in 1760, that it 
was found necessary to leave the little fellow behind. Mr. 
FuUerton, a friend of the father, took charge of the invalid, and 
laid him in his grave soon after the ship which J^pr^Jhe x^t of 
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the fiunily to England had begptm her voys^. Olive's letters 
show that these Tintations, and especially the latter, were not 
unfelt by him : neverdieless, the tone of his correspondence upon 
pdvate af&irs is generally cheerfiil ; giving proof that his home 
was a happy one— 'SO &r, at least, as a man of his temperament 
osjQt be said to find sonrees of real happiness anywhere. His 
bwn health, however, was not good ; he had suffered much 
during the latter months of his stay in Bengal from rheumatism, 
and feared at one tune that it would end in gout. His appre- 
hension on that score soon vanished, it is true, and he describes 
himself, at the period of his departure from Calcutta, as being in 
excellent health* But he had nc^ been in England many weeks 
ere another and a mMe alaradiig illness overtook him. He 
a|»peais on this occasion to have sufiered greatly from that de- 
pression of spirits to which he had been liable from boyhood. 
The malady was not, however, on the mind, but in the body ; 
and for some months his medical attendants entertained serious 
misgivings as to the issue. But it may be well to devote a 
separate chapter to a sketch of his manner of life firmn ikt 
aatumn of 1760, when he reached London for the second ttme^ 
to the early summer of 1764, when for the last time he quitted 
it to return to the scene of his early glories. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Clive's ptiblic career in England — His private habits. 

I HATE not been able to ascertain the exact date of Clive'« 
landing in England. It seems to haye been some time in the 
month of September or of October 1760, and enpugh remains on 
record to show that his first reception both at Court and in the 
India House was very flattering. Clive himself^ indeed, never 
affected to hide his disappointment 'at the limited extent to 
which honours were conferred upon him by the Crown. In a 
letter to Major Camac, dated the 27th of February, 1762, he 
more than insinuates that he had expected to receive the red 
ribbon, and to be raised at once to the British peerage ; instead 
of which an Irish peerage only was offered, though it wns 
accompanied by a sort of assurance that his Majesty had higher 
things in store for so distinguished a subject. But in attributing 
the circumstance to the severe illness with which, as I have ju^ 
explained, he was attacked almost immediately, on landing, he 
probably judged aright. Out of sight out of mind is a form of 
speech which may be applied as freely in cases like this as in the 
more vulgar aflairs of visiting and acquaintance. The gratitude 
of men in power, like the hospitalities of the gay and wealthy, 
seldom seeks out for objects on which to expend itself. 
They who desire to take advantage of either must, at all event$, 
keep themselves in the way not to be overloc^ed. 

Though not a member of the House of Lords, Clive soop 
established for himself a large share of influence in society. He 
fought his own way into the House of Commons, and surrounded 
himself there with a phalanx of friends, who, owing their seats 
to him, were devoted to his interests. His first essay in political 
life had attached him to the party of which Fox was at the 
head. The commanding genius of Pitt in a short time won him 
over ; but his true devotion was to Geonre Grenville, whom Jhe 
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continued to support, whether in office or out of it, with all the 
strength which he could command. Accordingly, when Lord 
Bute prevailed upon the young King to separate himself from 
Pitt, and by and by to throw the Duke of Newcastle and his 
section of the Cabinet overboard, Clive, though requested in 
some sort to name his own terms, refused to support the new 
Administration. "Now that we are to have peace abroad," 
he writes in November, 1762, "war is conunencing at home 
among ourselves. There is to be a most violent combat at the 
meeting of Parliament whether Bute or Newcastle is to govern 
this kingdom ; and the times are so critical that every member 
has an opportunity of fixing a price upon his services. I still 
eontinue to be one of those un&shionable . kind of people who 
think very highly of independency, and to bless my stars indul- 
gent fortune has enabled me to act according to my conscience. 
Being very lately asked by authority if I had any honour to ask 
from my Sovereign, my answer was, that I thought it dishonour- 
lable to take advants^e of the times ; but that, when these Parlla- 
iaentary disputes were at an end, if his Majesty should then 
approve of my conduct by rewarding it, I should think myself 
highly honoured in receiving any marks of the royal favour/* 
• Refusing to co-operate with the Government of the day, 
dive was, of course, treated by it with coldness. He was not 
even consulted while negotiations with France were pending 
respecting the terms on which it would be proper to insist in 
order to protect the interests of the English in Bengal ; his case 
thus offering a remarkable contrast to that of Bussy, who no 
sooner returned on parole to his own country than he became 
the chief adviser of the French minister on all points relating to 
Indian politics. But Clive resembled the Duke of Wellipg- 
ton in this, that, wherever he conceived that by volunteering 
advice he could effect a public good, he did not hesitate to state 
bis views, even to a hostile Administration. Accordingly, he 
drew up a paper or memorial, which he forwarded to Lord Bute, 
setting forth, in cl^r and forcible terms, the outlines of the 
political systems of France and England in the East, and ex- 
plaining in detail the extent to which, and no further, concessions 
might be made, in the event of peace, by the latter power to th« 
former. He is particularly urgent in this dwunaent on twtit-'. 
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points — namely, that in the Carnatic the French shall be limited 
as to the number of troops which they are permitted to keep on 
^t, and that they shall not, on any account whatever, be i^ 
admitted into Bengal except in the ciiaracter of merchants. 

Lord Bute could not but see the force of his correspondent*!^ 
reasoning, and expressed himself much obliged by it. He^ 
adopted Lord Olive's project, likewise, so ftir, that the French 
Government, in the treaty of 1763, agreed not to maintain any 
troops either in Bengal or in the Northern Circars. But, at the 
suggestion of an influential member of the Court of Direct<Mr9 
who had long ceased to be on a friendly footing with Clive, the 
Minister had well-nigh marred his own work by stipulating £or 
the recognition of Mahomed AH Khan as Nabob of the Car* 
natic, and agreeing consequently to acknowledge the right of 
Salabut Jung to the Souhbadarry of the Deccan^ By mere aaci^ 
dent Clive learned what was in progress, and did not scruple 
to expose the absurdity of mixing up questions so entirely ex- 
traneous with matters which concerned the French and Fnglish 
nations, and these only. The clauses were withdrawn, and the 
treaty, thus amended, received the sanction of both Courts. 

I have alluded to the change of feeling which had arisea 
between Clive and an influential member of the Court of Di- 
rectors with whom he had formerly been on terms of amity. 
The individual in question was Mr. Lawrence Sulivan, a man 
of undeniable talent, and of clear though somewhat limited 
views, but of a disposition so peculiar that he could not bear tD> 
be either thwarted in his purposes or helped to the accomplish- 
ment of them by any hand except his own. Having spent some 
time in India, he brought into the Direction, when called to a 
seat in that Court, a qualification which was possessed by few, if 
any", of his colleagues — namely, a practical acquaintance with the 
wants and circumstances of the country which he assisted to 
govern. Admiring Clive while at a distance, he had given him 
a general support, which Clive repaid by throwing the whole of 
his influence among the proprietors into Mr. Sulivan's scale. 
And chiefly through their exertions Mr. Sulivan was placed in 
the chair, where he soon succeeded in establishing a moral 
supremacy over the body. No sooner, however, was the fact of 
' Qlive's intended return to England made known^^an Mr. 
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Sulivan took the alarm. He foresaw that, should Olive's 
ambition point in the direction of the India House, his own 
influence there would soon be cast into the shade, and Jiq 
determined, by every means in his power, to avert the cata- 
strophe* His course of action was obvious enough, and he 
followed it. The offensive letter from Bengal served as a peg on 
which to hang a general charge of pride and insubordination. 
Nobody brought this openly forward, it is true, because the 
object of it was beyond the limits of the Court's jurisdiction ; 
but it was cautiously infused by one mind into another till the 
whole became conscious of its power, and of the angry feelings 
which it stirred. Again, Olive had become too rich. The Oom- 
pany, and not the individual, ought to have reaped the reward of 
the Company's exertions ; and, above all, this jaghire, which their 
servant had accepted, was intolerable. It ought not to be per<* 
mitted to continue — and it should not. At the same time, neither 
Mr.'^Sulivan nor any other member of the Oourt could deny, that 
whatever it was competent to Meer Jaffier to give, it was com- 
petent to Lord Olive to« accept; and the necessity of acting 
with caution and delicacy was admitted. Mr. Sulivan does not 
af^pear, at this stage in the business, to have desired to go 
further. By alarming OUve for the continuance of his jaghire, 
he hoped to keep him out of the vortex of Leadenhall-street 
politics, and for a time he succeeded. Olive accepted the warning 
which Solivan gave in good part, and for a while held aloof 
from interference with the proceedings of a body which tacitly 
pledged itself, through its chairman, to abstain on these terms 
from interfering with him. 

Olive was willing to purchase the quiet enjoyment of his 
jaghire by leaving to others the general management of affairs 
at the India House ; but it was not in his nature to forget old 
friendships, nor perhaps to suffer old antipathies to die out. As 
most men in high command are apt to do, he desired to promote 
the interests of those who had served immediately under his own 
eye, and made their merits conspicuous to him. Others, whose 
elaims might be of equal weight, though differently established, 
he overlooked ; and in one memorable case, at least, he carried 
the principle to an inexcusable extent. Oolonel Forde was au 
especial fiivourite with Olive^ as indeed he deserved to be ; so 
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\vas Major Carnac ; so was Captain Calliaud ; and so was k 
Captain Knox — of one of whose exploits I shall have occasion 
to speak in another portion of this memoir. But Colonel Coote 
had not even his friendship, and he scarcely did justice to that 
gentleman's services on the Coromandel coast in his eageme^ 
to advance Forde at Coote's expense. It happened that Mr. 
Sulivan and he took different views of this subject. Many of 
those whom Lord Clive recommended to the Court's protection 
Mr. Sulivan disliked ; almost all whom Clive disliked Mr. 
Sulivan was anxious to patronize. Collision on points like this 
necessarily leads to estrangement and mutual distrust ; and the 
step from distrust to hostility, in tempers like that of Clive, is 
never a wide one. In November, 1762, I find his Lordship 
writing to his old friend Mr. Yansittart in the following 
terms : — 

'^ There is a terrible storm brewing against the next general 
election. Sulivan, who is one of the Directors this year, is 
strongly opposed by Rous and his party, and by part, if not all, 
of the East Indians (particularly the JB^ngallese), and matters 
are carried to such lengths that either Sulivan or Bous must give 
way. I must acknowledge that in my heart I am a wellwish^ 
for the cause of Rous, although, considering the great stake 1 
have in India, it is probable I shall remain neuter. Sulivan 
might have attached me to his interest if he had pleased ; but h« 
could never foi^ive the Bengal letter, and never has reposed 
that confidence in me which my services to the East India Com^ 
pany entitled me to. The consequence has been, that we have 
all along behaved to one another like shy cocks— at times out«- 
wardly expressing great regard and friendship for each other." 

Time passed, and the daily recurrence of contrarieties, for I 
cannot call them bickerings, more and more embittered the feel- 
ings of these two gentlemen towards one another. Mr. Sulivan 
was a protege and firm supporter of Lord Bute ; Lord Clive 
took the side of Granville, having despaired of the return of 
Pitt to office. He disapproved of the peace of 1 763, and voted 
with the minority in the House of Commons which condemned 
it. Lord Bute was much annoyed ; and, seeking about for some 
means of diminishing Clive's influence, he found in Mr. Sulivan a 
willing instrument wherewith to work ; — for Sulivan had become 
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doubly jealous of his rival,. as he now considered him, in con- 
Siequence of the credit which the latter received among the 
proprietors for having guarded their interests by the amendments 
which he had introduced into the treaty of peace with France. 
As .a matter of course, hostility on one side begat indignation 
and the wish to retaliate on the other, till at last Clive threw 
^imself^ with all his might, into the arena. It was clear to him 
either that he himself must cease to have weight in the councils 
of India, or that Mr. Suli van's authority must be absolutely 
istruck down. ,. He determined to aim at the latter alternative. 
With this view he set himself, at the election of 1763, to resist 
the return of that gentleman to the Directoiy. He left no 
means untried to effect his object. He purchased 100,000/. 
worth of stock, and, dividing it among friends on whom he could 
rely, into 500/. shares, he commanded such a retinue of voters 
as had never before followed one man to the India House. All 
on whom he had or was believed to have a claim were solicited 
to go with him likewise ; and at the show of hands the majority 
in. his favour was prodigipus. Writing to Mr. Yansittart on the 
19th of March, 1763, he says — "The tremendous day is over. 
J need not be particular about it. You will have it from many 
bands. I should imagine there were present not less than eight 
hundred proprietors. Numbers of neutral parties went off; and 
DO small number of our friends, thinking our majority so great 
that there was no occasion for their presence. Indeed, upon the 
holding up of hands, I thought we were at least two to one. 
This is really a great victory, considering we had the united 
strength of the whole Ministry against us." 

If gigantic exertions, and the risk of much pecuniary loss, 
deserved to secure a victory of this sort, Clive ought clearly to 
have come off a conqueror. He availed himself to its utmost 
limits of the iniquitous law which sanctioned— or rather of the 
absence of the law which ought to have prevented — the creation 
of fictitious votes. Of the two hundred proprietors who, for the 
purposes of the election had each his 500/. stock, probably one 
hundred and ninety were pledged, as soon as the contest was 
over, to restore their qualifications to him from whom they had 
borrowed them. But Olive's opponents were neither less dill- 
gent nor more scrupulous than he ; and aboyf j,ll^ ^ere was the 
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test of the ballot-box to be sustained. It decided against Cltvei 
and he was soon made to feel that not to prevail in such a con- 
test was to expose himself to trouble and mortification. One of 
the first acts of the new Court was to address a letter to the. 
Governor of Bengal, in which he was commanded not only tcii 
pay into the Company's treasury the amount of Clive's jaghire 
for the current year, but to maii:e out a statement of the sums 
paid to Clive since the jaghire was first granted, with a view to 
compel restitution to be made. Clive's indignation, when the fact 
of such orders having gone forth first reached him, was extreme } 
nevertheless he bore himself with greater appearance of com- 
posure than might have been expected in a man of his naturally 
impetuous temper. He wrote to his friends in India, urging 
them to delay compliance with the Court's instructions in case 
the slightest loop-hole should be afiTorded of escape from prompt 
compliance with them. His next step was to apply to the Court 
of Directors for a copy of the proceedings on which a measure, 
so deeply afifecting his interests was founded ; and on their refusal 
to furnish the information sought, he filed a bill against them in. 
Chancery. There could be little doubt as to the issue of the 
trial, had it come on. All the most eminent lawyers of the day, 
including Mr. Torke, then Attorney- General, and Mr. Fletcher 
Norton, the Solicitor-General, had given their opinion that the. 
Court of Directors had no case ; indeed, that their own tenure of 
the Zemindarry rested on the same ground which assured to Clive 
his rents or reserved revenue arising out of such Zemindarry. 
But before matters could be brought to an issue, circumstance^ 
arose which threw both the Court of Directors and the Conapany 
itself in some sense at Clive's feet. There had been mismanage- 
ment and confusion in the province of Bengal ever since Clive 
resigned his seat as President of the governing body. Without 
a head to direct, or an arm vigorous enough to restrain them, the 
Company's servants, as well European as native, had been guilty 
of all manner of abuses. Revolutions had been brought about at 
Moorshedabad by processes and with a view to the accomplish- 
ment of objects which were alike unjustifiable; and the con- 
sequence was, an interruption of the Company's trade, and the 
entire cessation of means wherewith to pay the dividends. Now, 
to hit the proprietors here was to wound these gentlemen in 
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vital parts. They were not very careful to investigate the 
claims of Hval Indian princes to their thrones ; whether the 
subjects of these princes throve or went to ruin was a question 
with which they took little concern; and the peculations of 
their own friends and relatives, so long as they were confined 
within moderate limits, afflicted them not : but to touch the 
dividends was to dry up the current of their blood at its fountain- 
head^ The wildest alarm pervaded the whole body. They 
demanded inquiry ; and the more the case was investigated the 
less were they satisfied with the results. What was to be done ? 
As if actuated by one feeling, the proprietors met in full Court, 
and determined that Clive alone could save them from ruin. 
They entreated him to return to Bengal, and assume once more 
the management of their afiairs in that quarter. Indeed, they 
went further. If he accepted the trust which they pressed upon 
him, he was to go, not as President of the Governing Council of 
Calcutta, but as Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief 
over the whole of the Company's possessions in the East. And 
that there might be no plea for declining the offer because of the 
unsettled state of his dispute with the Court of Directors, the 
Court of Proprietors proposed that the jaghire should be at once 
restored, and Clive's right to its continued possession ofificially 
recognised. This was indeed the triumph of talent and genius 
over envy. But Clive declined to avail himself of the Court's 
enthusiasm. He said that he had his own proposal relative to 
the jaghire to make, on the compliance of the Court of Directors 
with which one obstacle to his acceptance of the important trust 
offered to him by the proprietors would be removed. This he 
briefly stated ; and, when the Court accepted it by acclamation, 
he went on to say that there was yet another point which they 
must concede to him, otherwise he must decline entering again 
into their service. He difiered, he said, so much from Mr. 
Sulivan in opinion of the measures necessary to be taken for the 
good of the Company, that he could not consider that gentleman 
as a proper Chairman of the Court of Directors ; that it would 
be in vain for him to exert himself as he ought, in the office of 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of their forces, if his mea- 
sures were to be thwarted and condemned at home, as the^ 
probably would be, by a Court of Directors under the J^uencr 
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of a Chairman whose conduct, upon many occasions, had evinced 
his ignorance of East India affairs, and who was also known to 
be his personal and inveterate enemy ; that it was a matter 
totally indifferent to him who filled the chair, if Mr. Sulivan 
did not ; but that he could not, consistently with the regard he 
had for his own reputation, and the advantages he should be 
emulous of establishing for the Company, proceed in the ap- 
pointments with which they had honoured him, if that gentleman 
continued to have the lead at home. 

Mr. Sulivan seems to have been ill prepared for this direct 
attack. He knew his man too well to hope, that, having inacfe 
the move, Clive would ever withdraw from it ; and, fearing lest 
his influence should be utterly destroyed, he endeavoured to 
protect himself by a display of zeal in the cause of othersr. 
After expressing his concurrence in the opinion of the General 
Court as to the talents of Lord Clive, with whom he could con- 
ceive no reason why he should be at variance, Mr. Sulivan 
proceeded to represent the impropriety of superseding (by the 
civil and military powers proposed to be granted to his Lordship) 
Mr. Vansittart, Governor of Bengal, and Major-General Law- 
rence, who had lately been induced to return to Madras. He 
also stated the disappointment which the nomination of Lord 
Clive would occasion to Mr. Spencer, a Bombay servant lately 
nominated to the head of a^feirs at Bengal. But the General 
Court were in no temper to listen to such reasoning, and with 
one voice insisted upon the Directors making the appointment. 
The Directors, as a last resource, desired to try the question by 
ballot ; but the by-laws of the Company establish that no 
ballot shall take place except by a requisition of nine pro- 
prietors. Though upwards of three hundred were present, thii 
number could not be found to sign their names to such a requisi- 
tion ; and the Court, in consequence, adjourned. 

The Court of Directors, thus compelled to attend to the wish 
of the Court of Proprietors, nominated Lord Clive Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of Bengal. There was some hesitation 
about the military commission interfering with that of Major- 
General Lawrence, who, though advanced in years, and infintty 
had accompanied his near relative, Mr. Palk, when that gentle- 
man was appointed Governor of Madras. But Clive intimated 
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that it was far from his wish to supersede his old commaDder : 
all he required was, that neither Major- General Lawrence nor 
^ny other officer should have the power of interfering with his 
command in Bengal. 

Lord Clive received his appointment* within a month of the 
general election ; and the Directors hurried their preparations 
fo^ his .departure, from a desire that he should leave England 
before that event took place ; conceiving, no doubt, that his 
doing so would evince a confidence in their support, and prevent 
that opposition which several of them expected on the ground 
of their known hostility to the popular Governor, A letter was, 
in consequence, written to Lord Clive by the Secretary, inform- 
ing him that a ship was ready to receive him. He replied, that, 
for reasons he had assigned at the General Court, he could not 
think of embarking till he knew the result of the election of 
Directors, which was to take place in the ensuing month. The 
I^rectors, when they received this answer, declared that they 
considered it as a resignation of the government. They there* 
fore summoned a General Court, at which one of the proprietors 
in their interest moved, that, as Lord Clive declined the govern- 
ment of Bengal, they should proceed to a new nomination ; but 
his Lordship's declaration at the late Court had made too deep 
an impression to be easily erased. The proprietors saw nothing 
in his conduct but manly consistency with the sentiments which 
he had previously avowed ; and, viewing the conduct of the Di- 
rectors as an unworthy artifice to evade compliance with their 
wishes, they threw out the proposition with violence and 
clamour. 

Strong in the support of the Proprietors, and firm in his pur- 
pose of excluding from the Direction the individual against 
whom he now cherished a feeling more bitter, perhaps, than 
even his conduct merited, Clive remained in England till the 
election of the 25th of April 1764 was over. It did not give to 
him a triumph so decided as he had hoped for. Mr. Sulivan was 
still a popular man with the East India body, and therefore, 
though no longer supported by ministerial influence (for Lord 
Bute was by this time out of office), he contrived to carry twelve 

♦March, 1764. Digitized by GoOgle 
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out of twenty-four seats, his own beings one of the number. 
The reoaainiog twelve were filled by Olive's friends ; and when 
the struggle for the Cbair arose, they prevailed. Mr. Rous be* 
came Chairman, and Mr. Bolton, a member of the same party, 
was appointed to be Deputy. 

A Court 60 constituted was not likely to resist any reasonable 
proposition on the subject of his jagfaire which Olive might 
make. His right of possession was confirmed for ten years, 
should he live so long, and the Zemindarry still remain in the 
Company's hands ; whilst the ultimate disposal of the property 
was passed by as an arrangement" which would be most conve- 
niently settled when the occasion arose. Neither were his plans 
for , the better mani^ement of the province assigned to him in 
any d^;ree thwarted. The emergency which had caused his no- 
mination to office led to his being intrusted with very extensive 
powers. He was permitted to naiue his own Committee of 
Council. His recommendations of different military officers 
were also attended to. The King*s troops being at this period 
recalled, all officers in his Majesty's service were ordered to 
England. Major Oalliaud, promoted to the rank of Brigadier- 
General, had been appointed to Madras ; Major Camae's services 
were rewarded with a similar commission, and the command of 
th« troops in Bengal ; Sir Robert Barker was appointed to com- 
mand the artillery ; Majors Richaid Smyth and Preston were 
nominated Lieutenant-Colonels of the European corps ; and 
Major KnoK advanced to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, to 
command the sepoys. 

The victory which Lord Olive obtained at the India House 
was followed up by his friends, who, on the next general elec- 
tion (1765), strengthened their party among the Directors very 
considerably ; and Mr. Sulivan, notwithstanding the active exer- 
tions of his adherents, was again defeated. This success gave 
Clive the support which he required during his short but important 
administration of the affairs of Bengi^l. It laid, however, the 
foundation of the future troubles of bis life ; for those over whom 
he now triumphed cherished their resentments ;* and their ranks 

* Mr. SulivaD was not defeated without an active straggle. Mr. Walsh* 
in a letter to Lord CliTe of the 5th April, 1765, speaking of the contest^ 
observes — " Lord Bute joined him (Mr. Sulivan) verj strenuously, and got 
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were early recruited by numerous malcontents from India, whom 
dive's reforms had either deprived of the means of accumulat- 
ing wealth, or exposed to obloquy. The efforts of his confe- 
derated enemies will be noticed hereafter : the subject is men- 
tioned here merely as a consequence of his engaging personally 
in the politics of Leadenhall-street. How far that step was one 
of wisdom, or of necessity, it is very difficult to determine. 

Having thus described the public life of Lord Olive during 
the interval between his second return to England and his de- 
parture for the last time to the scene of his early labours, it 
seems necessary, in order to fill tip the outlines of the portrait, 
that some notice, at least, should be taken of his personal habits, 
and the state of his affitirs as a domestic man, and a member of 
general society. Olive was enormously rich, and he indtilged 
the passion for display which was natural to him without reserve. 
His horses were the finest, his equipages the most brilliant, of ail 
that appeared at Oourt. He was a good deal about the palace 
likewise, and was greatly flattered when the Queen proposed to 
stand godmodier for one of his children. He made rich presents 
to multitudes of people, and did not forget either the King or 
the Queen. An anecdote is told of him in reference to this 
weakness which seems to me to deserve repetition. George the 
Third had a great &ncy at this time for strange animals, — and 
elephants, antelopes, hog-deer, and such like, were not then so 
common in Europe as the zoological societies of various coun- 
tries have since caused them to be. Olive wrote to several of 
his friends in India, requesting that they would send him *' curi- 
osities '• of the sort, which he might present to the King. For a 
good while no *^ curiosities " came ; but at last he got a letter 
from Mr. Yansittart, in which that gentleman informed him that 
he had sent home two elephants, a rhinoceros, and a Persian 
Biare, and requested that his Lordship would, with the writer's 
brother, Mr. Arthur Vansittart, present them to his Majesty, 
Clive did not quite understand the meaning of this communica-^ 
tion till the animals had actually arrived. But when Mr. A. 
Yansittart requested that his Lordship would accompany him to 

the Duke of Northumberland to do the same. This change may appear 
extraordinary ; but abject submissions on the one part, and tender solicita- 
tions on tiie other, are said to have brought it about !"y , . .^ 
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Court in order to fulfil his brother's wi»he», the wrath of the 
great man burst forth. He sat down and answered the note of 
his correspondent in a tirade, of which I subjoin a short 8pe« 
cimen : — 

*' Upon the receipt of your letter, enclosing a copy of a para^ 
graph from your brother, I can plainly perceive that Mr. Yan^- 
sittart, declining to comply with the request I i»ade him, of 
purchasing and sending home, on my account, an elephant to be 
presented to his Majesty by me, has taken thai hint to sead one 
home on his own. This unkind treatment I neither deserved 
nor expected from Mr. Vansittart. I am persuaded his Majesty 
will not think I am wanting in that respect which is due to him, 
if I decline presenting, in another peison's name, an elephant 
which I intended to present in my own. At the same time, I 
shall take care that his Majesty be informed of the cause of my 
desiring to be excused attending you to his Majesty with Mr. 
Vansittart's presents." 

This sharp rebuke, as subsequent explanations proved, had 
really not been deserved. But the captain of the ship in which 
the animals were brought home had blundered in describing the 
designs of Mr. Vansittart in embarking them. And it may serve 
to illustrate the state of Olive's feelings when I add, that he 
never could be persuaded out of the belief that Mr. Sulivan put 
the unlucky seaman on this method of giving annoyance to his 
enemy. 

If CHve was ostentatious in some of his proceedings, he was 
eminently generous in others. I say nothing of the expenditure 
of 60,000/. in electioneering within the space of eighteen months. 
He had the purposes of party and personal ambition to serve in 
this : but his presents to poor relatives and friends continued to 
be princely. He settled 2000/. additional on each of his sisters, 
and rendered his brothers independent. He encouraged Major 
Carnac to continue in the service in spite of the neglect which 
he had suffered, by assuring him that he had done what he could 
for him, besides leaving him in his will 500/. a-year. Styche 
had long become his. He caused the old house to be fitted up 
and enlarged ; but, finding it still too small, he purchased the 
estate of Walcot, and built upon it a palace after the design and 
under the superintendence of Sir Robert Chambers, one of the 
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most celebrated architects of his day. The spacious bouse in 
Berkeley-square, in which, till very lately, his descendants con- 
tiiraed to reside, he purchased on a lease of ninety years, and 
fitted it up in a style of oriental magnificence. But it was not in 
such channels as these exclusively that Olive sought for and 
found a fair share of happiness. His letters betoken a mind, 
morbid, indeed, and restless, but capable of strong dome&tic 
affections ; and we cannot doubt that the indulgence of these 
opeiated beneficially on his temper. Moreover, he had some 
friends, as well as a host of enemies, and was gratified by the 
asramnce that a statue would be raised to him in the India House 
as a mark of the Company's sense of his services ; — and a medal 
was aetually struck to commemorate the great victory of Plassey. 
We cannot know all this without assuming that, if it be within 
the compass of honour and prosperity in this life to fill up the 
measure of man's longings. Lord CHve had little* to desire. 
That they did not satisfy him is, however, certain : have they 
ever satisfied any man's mind, which had the power, whether 
exercised or not, of raising itself for an instant above the things 
of sense? 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Betroepect of the course of affiurs in Bengal. 

I MUST crave the reader's indulgence for a brief space while I 
endeavour, at thU stage in my narrative, to sketch the outlines 
of the more important of the events which occurred in Bengal 
between Colonel Clive's resignation of the government of that 
province in 1759 and his return as Lord Clive in 1765, with 
powers largely increased, to the scene of his early glory. The 
task, though the reverse of agreeable, is imposed upon me by 
the necessity of accounting for that sudden burst of popular en- 
thusiasm which, as already described, lifted the subject of it in 
one moment above the malice of his enemies; while of the 
revulsion of feeling which began ere long to manifest itself, and 
which led in due time to proceedings both in Parliament and 
elsewhere, it is impossible to speak, with a knowledge of the 
facts which we now possess, except in terms of strong reproba- 
tion. If ever Clive served the Company and the country well, 
it was during his last administration of the affairs of Bengal. 
If ever he had a right to count upon receiving marks of his 
employers' gratitude, and honours from the Crown, it was when 
for the last time he had rendered up the trust which the Court 
of Proprietors had in some measure forced him to undertake. 
But as the motives which induced the Company to put itself and 
its afikirs absolutely into his hands were not of the most exalted 
kind, so his efforts to do justice to the native population of 
Bengal, as well as to the proprietors of stock and their European 
representatives, minds inferior to his own had no power to 
appreciate. Far be it from me to stand forward as the indis- 
criminating advocate of Lord dive's good name. Few men 
filling so large a space in the public eye have committed 
graver offences against moral right. His faults of temper and 
taste, and perhaps of something more impoyjanl than, gther, 
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seem to have been innumerable. But the offences to which I 
allude had been at least forgiven, if indeed the seal of public 
approval was not put upon them in 1762; and for errors of 
another sort he was surely not accountable to the tribunal before 
which he was arraigned. 

For some time previously to the meeting of the Court which 
declared that CKve^ provided he would accept the government 
of Bengal, should be allowed to dictate his own terms, all the 
accounts received from British India had been of the most 
uns^tis&ctory nature. From Bengal, especially, tidings arrived 
with every ship ^f decaying commerce, foreign wars, anarchy in 
the ruling body, and, as a necessary consequence, misgovern^- 
ment everywhere. Mr. Yansittart, who had been nominated to 
succeed Clive, was a Madras servant, and therefore unpopular 
with his colleagues. Though a well-meaning and in some 
respects an able man, he was not possessed of sufficient energy 
of character to grapple with the difficulties in which he became 
immediately involved. He was greatly misled likewise by Mr. 
Holwell, who, as senior member of Council, occupied 4n his 
absence the President's chair, and whoj though by and by 
removed from the service, continued long enough after Mr. 
Yansittart's arrival to embue that gentleman with some of his 
own worst prejudices. Among other points which he laboured 
too successfully to accomplish, Mr. Holwell succeeded in esta- 
blishing in the mind of the President a rooted antipathy to Meer 
Jaffier. Doubtless, that wretched man had many faults. He 
had earned the character of a good soldier while serving as 
commander-in-chief under Suiaj-u-Dowlah ; but his unfitness to 
administer the affairs of a kingdom became manifest almost im- 
mediately on his accession to the throne. Still Meer Jaffier's 
difficulties had been gigantic from the outset. He promised 
more, as the price of his elevation, than he found himself able to 
perform, and, in order to gain time and conciliate the forbearance 
of his benefactors, he was forced to connive at endless abuses by 
their agents and servants* I have elsewhere alluded to the 
steps which Clive took with a view to check, if he could not 
wholly put a stop to, these abuses. As long as he remained the 
evil was at least endurable ; but no sooner was the master-mind 
withdrawn than the English community in Bengal, like a 
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^vatch of which the mainspring is broken, became utterly con- 
fused. Everybody thought of enriching himself; nobody cared 
to inquire whether to the native sovereign or his people, or to 
the interests of the Company, damage was likely to arise from 
his efforts to accomplish this purpose. The system of private 
trade, which I shall take occasion to describe by and by, was 
pushed to a large extent. Meer Jaffier, cut off^ by it from the 
ordinary channels of his revenue, fell into arrear in his payments 
to the English, to his civil fonctionaries, and to his troops. The 
Shah Zada, known as Shah Alum, now raised by the murder of 
his father to the throne of the Moguls, was marching to the 
attack of Patna ; and the Bajah of Purneah, with the Viceroy 
of Oude, the latter being just appointed Vizier of the empire, 
had espoused his cause. Had Mr. Holwell been left under such 
an accumulation of unfavourable circumstances to fight his own 
battle, the chances are that he would ,have fought it unsuccess- 
fully. But Clive, who foresaw the gathering of the cloud in the 
north, had provided for the consequence of it previously to his 
departure. Colonel Calliaud marched to support Eamnarrain. 
This faithful friend of the English risked a battle previously to 
Calliaud's arrival, and was defeated, but he shut himself up in 
Patna, and maintained it against the Emperor with great resolu- 
tion. The junction of his European allies gave him, as a matter 
of course, the superiority. Another battle was fought un- 
favourably for the invader; when, after a vain attempt to 
surprise Moorshedabad, and a second attempt, equally fruitless, 
to make himself master of Patna, he was compelled to retreat 
towards Delhi, and to leave the provinces for a little while 
unmolested. 

Meanwhile Meer Jaffier, and his son the Prince Meeran, were 
making preparations to operate against the rebel Eajah of 
Purneah. In these they were anticipated by the activity of 
Captain King, who pushed at the head 'of his detachment to 
meet the enemy, and overthrew him in a decisive battle ere 
the Nabob had time to make a couple of marches from his 
capital. But the satisfaction arising from this victory was a 
good deal diminished by an event of which the consequences 
proved fer more serious than any one could have anticipated. 
Prince Meeran, Meer Jaffier's son, was killed by lightning whUe 
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resting in his tent. Though cruel and very ill-disposed towards 
the English, Meeran possessed courage and energy, and, for an 
Indian prince, good faith. Whatever he promised to do he at 
least strove to perforin ; and the army, of which he was at the 
head, reposed great confidence in him. It was his assurance that 
they would sooner or later receive their pay which kept the troops 
quiet in spite of the heavy balance due to them ; and his undis- 
guised abhorrence of the state of debasement to which strangers 
had reduced their country gave him much influence among the 
nobility and gentry of the kingdom. His death seemed to bring 
about at once a dissolution of all the bonds which held society 
together. The army, in a state of mutiny, surrounded the 
Nabob's palace, and clamoured for their wages. The heads of 
the police and revenue departments declared that they would act 
no longer. It was now that Meer Jaffier felt what it was to 
have lost the friend on whom he was accustomed, on every 
emergency, to rely. There was no longer a Clive at Fcwrt Wil- 
liam. Nevertheless, Olive's successor was there, and the Nabob 
fondly flattered himself that the promises made by one repre- 
sentative of the Company would be regarded as sacred by 
another. He entreated Mr. Yansittart therefore to come to his 
aid ; and Mr. Yansittart, with the entire approbation of his other- 
wise intractable Council, determined to get rid of him. 

The revolution which set aside Suraj-u-Dowlah and raised 
Meer Jaflier to the throne of Bengal was, I believe, inevitable. 
It was dictated to the English by the strongest of all instincts — 
self-preservation ; and, had it been managed with more modera- 
tion in regard to the sums of money extracted from Meer 
Jaflier as the price of his elevation, it might have proved as 
fortunate for the native population as it was advantageous to the 
Company. It was an experiment, likewise, which with all the 
drawbacks attending it, the Bengal Government was justified 
in making for once ; and it undoubtedly met with the approval 
of the leading men of the provinces. But Meer Jaflier had done 
nothing to incur the penalty of deposition. He was in debt, 
doubtless ; so was almost every other native sovereign of India 
at that time; and if his debts rested upon him with greater 
weight than theirs, it was because the English claimed a right 
to interfere with the collection of his revenues. Surely he 
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was no object of legitimate censure on that account ; surely the 
English, and not he, were to blame ? But Mr. Yansittart and. 
his colleagues viewed the matter in a different light. The thea 
Governor or President of Bengal compiled, as is well known, 
a narrative of his administration, in which* the circumstances 
which led to the dethronement of Meer Jaffier are explained ; 
and the event itself is elaborately, if not very successfully, de- 
fended. The following extract from his work will show wiih. 
what sort of logic the king-makers of the last century were ia. 
the habit of satisfying their own consciences : — 

" The season had now begun," says Mr. Vansittart, " when 
our forces were to take the field against a powerful enemy, 
whilst we had scarce a rupee in our treasury to enable us to put 
them in motion. The easy channel in which the Company's 
affairs ran whilst the sums stipulated by the treaty (with Meer 
Jaffier) lasted had diverted their attention from the distresses 
which must unavoidably fall on them whenever that fund should 
be exhausted ; and, continuing to act on the same extensive plan 
in which they set out, they now found themselves surrounded by 
numerous difficulties, which were heightened by the particular 
circumstances of the country at this period, and weighed down 
with the very advantages which they had acquired, — that is, an 
establishment which had lost the foundation on which it was 
built ; a military force proportioned to their connections and 
influence in the country without the means of subsistence ; a 
fortification begun upon the same extensive plan, at a vast 
expense ; and an alliance with a power unable to support itself, 
and threatening to involve them in the same ruin." Mr^ Van- 
sittart adds, that, had indolence and weakness been the Nabob's 
only faults, destructive as they were to the welfare of the country 
and of the Company, he would have lamented more the. necessity 
of measures the tendency of which was to dissolve the engage-^ 
ments between him and the Company ; but that, in addition to 
this, he found a general dissatisfaction to his Highness's govern- 
ment, and detestation of his person and principles, in all ranks 
of people. This statement hardly deserves the degree of credit 
which we give to Mr, Vansittart's previous argument. But if 
it were as fully established as the fact that Meer Jaffier lived and 
died, I cannot see that the case is at all altered by it. That^ stands 
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exactly where it was, and well merits the judgment which was 
given against it — that the measure **of not only breaking a 
solemn treaty without previous warning and negotiation with 
the prince with whom it was contracted, but even of dethroning 
that prince, without attempting to remedy by some convention 
the temporary evils complained of, was a rash and unjustifiable 
measure, particularly where the change and all the articles of 
the new treaty were so obviously for the advantage of one of the 
parties only." 

Having arrived at the conviction that Meer Jaffier ought no 
longer to reign in Moorshedabad, the first step taken by Mr. 
Yansittart and his friends was to look about for an individual 
ambitious enough to seek the Crown, and sufficiently eager for it 
to accede to the terms, whatever they might be, which the Eng- 
lish Government should propose. They were not long in finding 
thdr man. Cossim Ali, the son-in-law of Meer Jaffier, though 
sure of the succession at his father-in-law's death, was too impa- 
ti^t to wait the ordinary course of nature ; and, with the impro-* 
vidence of his race, came at once into the terms of those who 
offered to raise him to the throne. These implied the fulfilment 
of all the engagements into which Me6r Jaffier had entered, and 
the surrender to them besides of the fertile provinces of Burdwan, 
Midnapore, and Chittagong, while the interests of individuals 
were not overlooked, nor the example set by Clive and his coad- 
jutors in the former revolution forgotten. The Nabob elect 
undertook to pay to eight individuals the sum of 200,000/., of 
which 58,000/. were to go to Mr. Vansittart ; and would have 
pledged himself to double the amount, had not a minority in the 
Council disapproved of the whole arrangement, and therefore 
declined to accept any share of the booty. 

When these arrangements were all complete, Mr. Vansittart 
proceeded to Moorshedabad, carrying with him two hundred 
European soldiers, six hundred sepoys, and four pieces of cannon. 
He went, as he himself has told us, in the hope of being able 
to persuade Meer Jaffier of the fitness of the proposed change — 
in other words, he was desirous, if possible, to cajole the Nabob 
into a resignation of his dignities, and thus avoid the scandal of a 
forcible deposition. That he was* not unprepared, however, for 
any extremity, the narrative of an eye-witness explains. Mr 
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Lushington, who accompanied the troops as interpreter, after 
describing tlieir entry into Moorshedabad, and the preliminary: 
negotiations which followed, goes on to say, — 

<< We waited all the next day ; but, no answer coming, the 
Governor thought it proper not to loee any time, and therefore 
ordered Colonel Calliaud to go by water with his detachment so 
early that he might surround the palace at daybreak ; sending at 
the same time a letter, acquainting the Nabob that he had sent 
the Colonel to settle those a£^rs which he had conferred with 
him about, and to which he had promised to give an answer, bi^ 
none was brought. The Nabob sent word to the Colonel he 
would give no answer until the troops returned to Moraudbaug, 
as he never expected such treatment from the English. Some 
few conferences were afterwards held by Mr. Hastings and my- 
self with several of the Nabob's ministers ; but as nothing could 
be agreed on, I was sent back to Moraudbaug, to give an account 
of our proceedings to the Governor, and to have his final order 
whether we should storm the palace in case the Nabob refused to 
comply. He answered he wished not to spill the blood of a man 
whom he had raised to such dignities, but that the affair must be 
finished before sunset. With this I returned ; and fi)und, to my 
great surprise, Cossim Ali Khan's standards, and the nobits* 
beating in his name. Colonel Calliaud now told me that the 
Nabob had sent out the seals to his son-in-law, and offered to 
resign the government if the English would be security for his 
life. This was immediately agreed to, and a meeting was held 
between the Colonel and the Nabob, who made the following 
speech, as well as I can remember: — ^The English placed me 
on the musnud ; you may depose me if you please. You have 
thought proper to break your engagements. I would not mine. 
Had I such designs, I could have raised twenty thousand men, 
and fought you if I pleased. My son, the Chuta Nabob (Mee- 
ran), forewarned me of all this. 1 desire you will either send 
me to Sabut Jung (Lord Clive), for he will do me justice, or let 
me go to Mecca ; if not, let me go to Calcutta, for I will not 
stay in this place. You will, I suppose, let me have my women 
and children ; therefore, let me have budgerows and be carried 
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immediately to Moraudbaug.' The Governor saw him soon 
after this, and he made much the same speech to him, adding, he 
could be nowhere safe but under the English protection." 

That Mr. Lushi^gton did not concur very cordially in the 
measures described, may be inferred from his concluding obser- 
vations. ** The Company," he observes, " are to receive the 
countries of Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, for this ser- 
vice. I therefore should be glad to know how this Nabob will 
be any more able to pay his people than the old man, after hav- 
ing given away a third part of his revenues.*' 

There can be but one opinion in regard to the moral turpitude 
of this transaction, which brought with it, however, its own 
punishment, and was very soon felt to be as impolitic as it had 
been iniquitous. Meer Jaffier was not indeed put to death: 
that would have been a climax too atrocious under the circum- 
stances. On the contrary, he was removed with his women and 
children to Calcutta, where, upon a pension granted to him out 
of the revenues of the ceded provinces, he dwelt in retirement. 
But the golden age to which the promoters of this scheme pro* 
fessed to look never came at all. They had much mistaken the 
character of their puppet. Willing he might be to fulfil his public 
engagements ; at least he rigidly redeemed the pledges which he 
gave to individuals ; but, as Mr. Lushington has well observed, 
the power was wanting to him. And then, instead of dealing 
fairly by him in his straits, they who raised him to the throne 
began immediately to talk of further changes. But Cossim All 
was not the sort of man to be set aside without a struggle. He 
conducted it fiercely, no doubt, as Indian princes generally do; 
and became, on account of the atrocities which he committed, an 
object of abhorrence to the English. But let it not be forgotten 
that he was driven to madness by the conduct of individuals of 
that nation. He was first raised to power rashly by one faction in 
the Council, which proved too weak to support him in its exer- 
cise, and then, in the pursuit of its own interests, and the promo- 
tion of its own political views, it considered all means justifiable 
that promised to accelerate his downfall. 

The first year of the new Nabob's reign was ma^rked by suc- 
cess against his foreign enemies. Major Camac, who now com- 
manded the English troops in Bengal, defeated the Emperor * 
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person ; and a rebellion of the Chief of Beerboom and Burdwao 
was wi^ppressed with the aid of a detachment under Major York* 
Id the former of these engagements M. Law, the last represent^ 
ative in India of the band of heroes who had fought for supre* 
loacy there, and well-nigh won it, fell into the hands of the 
vieton He was treated by Major Carnac as the brave in success 
are in the habit of treating the brave in misfortune, as indeed 
was the Emperor himself, on whom, after his defeat, Major, 
Carnac waited, that he might show him all the marks of respect, 
that were due to his high station. Such conduct to the fallen,. 
however rare among semi-barbarous chiefs and natives, is not 
lost upon them. The Emperor made peace with Cossim Ali, 
and the same year granted him investiture as Soubahdar of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, on condition that the new Soubahdar 
should pay into the imperial treasury an annual tribute of 
240,0001. 

It is eharacteridtic of the sort of faith which Indian princes 
keep with one another, that the Emperor, at the same time that 
he was confirming Cossim Ali in the Soubahdarry of Bengal, 
ofiered to the English, as the price of their assistance in esta- 
blishing himself on his father's throne, to confer upon them the 
Dewanee, or chief management, of the whole of the financial 
afiairs of the three provinces of which Cossim Ali had become 
supreme ruler. I state this feet, because it seems to prove that 
the policy subsequently pursued by Clive was no wanton outrage 
on the rights of any one — at all events, that the Court of Delhi, 
with which in theory if not in feet the right of determining all 
questions of the highest import rested, was not opposed to it ; 
but for the present the proposition could not be entertained. 
The Bengal Government had no funds at its disposal wherewith 
to enter upon so remote an expedition ; and the fear of increasing 
the alarm and embarrassments of the Company added weight to 
the objection. Accordingly, the financial management, not less 
than the judicial and military control of the kingdom, devolved 
upon the new Nabob ; and he was not slow in convincing both 
his allies and his native subjects that, if the exchequer was 
doomed to remain empty, it would not be for the lack of endea- 
vours on his part to fill it. ^ 

One of the first acts of Cossim Ali, after he felt himS&P^lfire 
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in his seat, was to crush Eamnarrain, the Nabob or Governor of 
Patna, who, through evil report and through good, had remained 
true to his faith with the English ever since, in the arrangement 
of Suraj-u-Dowlah's deposition, he had pledged it. This was 
done in the belief that there would be found at Fatna treasure 
enough to discharge his many obligations ; and, to the disgrace 
of Mr. Vansittart's administration, it met with no opposition 
from that quarter. To be sure Major Carnac first, and after- 
wards Colonel Coote, being successively in command of the 
troops, refused to take any part in the transaction — a proceeding 
for which, as military men, they were without excuse, however 
sound we may feel their views of abstract justice and even 
policy to have been. But the only result of their disobedience 
of orders was, that they were both superseded, and that Eam- 
narrain, falling into the hands of the Nabob, was first imprisoned 
and then put to death. Never had judicial murder, more wan- 
ton and more unproductive, been perpetrated in India. The 
unfortunate Hindoo was found to possess no hoarded treasure ; 
and the ignominy attending a gross breach of &ith was all that 
resulted from his death both to Cossim AH and to the English. 

Meanwhile the abuses of private trade, to which I have referred 
as disturbing the whole course of Meer Jafiier's reign, grew to a 
height which could no longer be tolerated. They had their 
origin in the short-sighted policy of the Court of Directors, 
which, sending gentlemen to India with salaries so small that it 
was quite impossible to provide out of them the commonest 
necessaries of life, left their servants at liberty to rush into com- 
mercial speculations on their own account, and to make of such 
adventures what profit they could. It cannot be said, in extenu- 
ation of this error, that it was committed unadvisedly. So early 
as the reign of James the First, Sir Thomas Roe had warned the 
Company against sanctioning so mischievous a practice. <' Ab- 
solutely prohibit the private trade,'* he says ; *' for your business 
will be better done. I know this is harsh. Men profess they 
come not for low wages. But you will take away this plea if 
you give great wages to their content; and then you know 
what you pay for." 

This excellent advice was not followed. From age to age the 
Company adhered to the old system, paying Iq^^^OT*®. and 
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conniving at the by-gains of its servants. The pay of a member 
of Council, at the period of which I now write, was barely 300^. 
a-year ; and it was notorious that such a functionary could noi 
exist in India upon less than ten times that amount. As to lay- 
ing by, with a view to spend his latter days at home, that was 
out of the question, unless, indeed, he took large advantage of 
the facilities of making a fortime which the customs of the ser- 
vice afforded. Now no man went to India then— no man goe» 
to India now — except in the hope of earning a competency there 
on which he may ultimately retire. That, therefore, which (^ 
Company's servants seek now by competing honourably for situ-i 
ations of responsibility and profit, they sought eighty or ninety 
years ago by trade ; and the enormous fortunes which most of 
them realised proved that they seldom sought in vain. For a 
while this system wrought harm only to the body which sanc- 
tioned it. The Company *B dividends were diminished in pro- 
portion to the amount of profits realised by individuals ; and the 
servants grew rich while the masters complained of being in dif- 
ficulties. But as soon as the Company began to change its 
character, and to stand forth in the light of a governing body, 
the case was altered. Its servants might retain their old titles 
of factors, junior merchants, and senior merchants; but they 
wielded the powers of proconsuls, proprietors, and procurators of 
extensive provinces. They would have been more than human, 
receiving the salaries which they did, had they not abused their 
powers. Henceforth the system of private trade became the 
fruitful source of oppression to the native, and constant pecu- 
niary embarrassment to the English gOTernments. And the 
cause was this: — 

From time immemorial customs had been collected all over 
India on the transit of goods from one kingdom or province to 
another through the interior of the country. The practice pre- 
vailed in Bengal, as well as everywhere else; and, as the 
importance of the Company's dealii^s increased, it produced 
much annoyance and led to many quarrels in consequence of the 
many tolls and inspections to which the merchandize was liable 
when in progress to and from the marts of purchase and of sale. 
To obviate these inconveniences, it was arranged with the 
Nabobs, in explanation of the Emperor's firman, that the Com- 
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^ly's flag and dustuck (or written permit) covering its boata 
or other conveyances should secure the goods contained in them 
from search ; and as the Company's trade consisted solely of 
goods from foreign parts for sale in the country, or of country 
goods for foreign exportation, the privilege only partially inter- 
fered with the trade of the interior. So long as the Nabobs and 
their officers were in full power, any abuse of this privilege was 
easily checked. But when, after the accession of Meer Jaffier, 
the English had become all-powerful, and it was dangerous to 
iixterfere with their acts, or to question their proceedings, the 
Company's serva,nts, who had still the privilege of trading on 
their own account, not only covered their private adventures 
by pai»ports under the Company's name, but all their servants 
and dependents claimed an exemption from internal duties on 
the same plea, and entered into the internal trade of the country 
to an extent which was quite unjus^tifiable. During the vigorous 
administration of Clive such attempts had been rare ; but when 
all fear of correction was lost in the increasing weakness of his 
i^ccessors, men set no limits to their efforts to enrich themselves. 
The Nabob's revenue was injured, and his authority insulted, 
in every quarter of his dominions, by the exemptions claimed for 
the trade of European agents, and the respect demanded for the 
persons of the lowest of their servants. Against the pretensions 
and excesses of these parties the Nabob made most forcible re- 
monstrances, but in vain. Many of the persons of whom he 
complained were members of Council ; and complaints against 
members of Council, when Clive was not present to receive 
them, obtained no hearing. Cossim Ali became impatient of 
delay ; and finding his representations produce no effect, and that 
the orders of the Government were either evaded or disobeyed, 
he himself took and authorised measures of violence to be taken 
that increased the discontent and hostility of the party opposed 
to Mr. Yansittart ; for, nuiny of them being the persons chiefly 
benefited by the abuses complained of, they of course charged 
their obnoxious President with leaving British subjects and 
public servants of the Company at the will and mercy of a 
capricious tyrant whom he had unjustly raised to the throne. 

To remedy these evils, Mr. Vansittart negotiated a treaty by 
which, while some advantages were secured for the^ servants t)f 
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the Company, many of the privileges hitherto claimed by them 
were done away. This treaty, though exceptionable in some of 
its clauses, might have operated well enough had Mr. Vansit- 
tart's Council been disposed to listen to reajson, and Cossim Ali 
been more temperate. But the Council was not reasonable, 
neither was Cossim Ali temperate. The latter trusted to his 
judicious and active administration of the customs as one of the 
sources out of which he was to discharge the heavy pecuniary 
obligations under which he had come to the English ; and as he 
adopted the strictest measures for enforcing their collection, the 
adjudication and enforcement of all fiscal demands had (unfor- 
tunately as affeirs stood) been left in his hands, and numerous 
collisions instantly ensued. " In truth," says Mr. Verelst,* a dis- 
passionate observer, " it soon became a personal quarrel. Meer 
Cossim, in the orders issued to his officers, distinguished between 
the trade of his friends and of those who opposed him, treating 
individuals with indecent reproach." This was undoubtedly 
true to a certain extent ; but the fault did not rest wholly with 
the Nabob. The English traders were as extravagant in their 
demands as he was fierce in his measures to resist them ; and the 
opponents of Mr. Vansittart, who thought their interests injured, 
and who now formed the majority of Council, combined in 
measures which soon led to an ^ open rupture. 

Meantime the claims set up by the English and their native 
servants, for carrying their goods free from the duties paid by 
the Nabob's own subjects, became excessive and unbearable. 
The whole commerce of the country was thrown, indeed, into 
confusion, and ruin was threatened to the Nabob's finances. As 
a measure of justice to his own subjects, and to prevent 
the daily breaches of the peace which occurred, he saw no 
remedy left but to abolish all customs throughout his dominions. 
An order was accordingly issued to this effect ; and the English 
private traders, whom it deprived of their iniquitous monopoly, 
became furious. The Council took the matter up, exclaimed 
against the arrangement as an infraction of the treaty, and sent 
two agents, Messrs. Hall and Amyatt, to demand its annulment. 
Neither were they content to abide the issue of their own re- 
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monstranccr Having called in most of the heads of factories 
from the out-stations, and largely increased thereby their ma- 
jority over the Governor's party, they began to debate the 
propriety of a third revolution, and instructed their people to 
arrest the Nabob's revenue officers because they ventured to 
obey the orders given to them by the government which they 
served. The Nabob became, as might be expected, exceedingly 
angry. His indignation was increased by the overbearing tone 
which Mr. Ellis, the chief of the Company's establishment in 
Patna, assumed towards him 5 and he adopted measures which 
his enemies in the Council were not slow to accept as a virtual 
declaration of war. Two boats, laden with arms, which had 
been despatched from Calcutta for the use of the detachment 
at Patna, he seized upon the river. He next required that Mr* 
Ellis and his armed force should be withdrawn from the city ; 
and when Mr. Amyatt proceeded to remonstrate with him on 
the proceeding, he broke out into loud complaints of the in- 
justice which the English had done him. Mr. Ellis, who had 
already obtained permission from the Council to act vigorously 
in case of need, seized the citadel. He was instantly attacked 
there, and, with the whole of his force, made prisoner ; where- 
upon a series of outrages began, which caused every other feel- 
ing to merge at Calcutta in that of horror and indignation towards 
the perpetrator of them. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Amyatt, and about 
150 British subjects more, of whom 50 were officers in the civil 
or military service of the Company, were put to death : after 
which the Nabob, evacuating his capital, retired as the British 
army advanced, and took refuge at last within the territories of 
the Viceroy of Oude. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

War with Cossim Ali — ^Restoration of Meet Jaffier— Plans of Clive for a 
Reform of the Govemment of Bengal. 

It was at thb unfortunate moment, when Mr. Yansittai't was 
already opposed by a majority of his council, that the ^Court's 
reply to the offensive letter of 1759 reached Calcutta, and tiat 
the four senior members — of whom three were his supporters- 
received intimation that they were no longer in the service of 
the East India Company. Feeble before, the President became 
henceforth powerless; and a tyrant majority pursued its own 
plans to the utmost. . It was proposed and carried by vote in 
Council that Cossim Ali, having violated his eugagements, had 
ceased to reign. Measures were then taken to provide an occu- 
pant of the throne of Bengal ; and the unanimous choice of the 
Company's irepresentatives fell upon Meer JaflSer, The price 
paid by that weak man for leave to resume the trappings of 
roynlty was, to be sure, sufficiently high. He made presents to 
individuals, confirmed the Company's title to the provinces of 
Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, and restored the trade 
of the kingdom to its former footing — ^yielding to the English 
whatever they demanded, though not unaware of the ruinous 
consequences both to the native merchants .and to himself. But 
Meer Jaffier seems never to have abandoned the hope that Clive 
would yet return to Bengal ; and when rumours of the event 
began to circulate, he took courage to dare everything. He did 
not live to witness the realisation of these hopes. After a short 
and uneasy reign he died, though not till he had marked lus 
sense of Clive's merits and of his own esteem and regard for that 
great man by bequeathing to him a legacy of not less than 
70,000/. sterling. 

Meer Jaffier died in February, 1765 ; and the question was 
immediately mooted at Calcutta on whom the succession ought 
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to devolve. There were two representatives of the family of the 
deceased Nabob whose claims were supposed to be pretty equally 
balanced. Nujeem-ud-Dowlah, the son of Meer JafBer, had 
attained to his twentieth year, and was therefore assumed to 
be competent to discharge the functions of royalty in person ; 
the grandson of the deceased, being* the son of Prince Meeran, 
was an in&nt of only six years of age. After some delibe- 
ration the Council decided that it was better that the son 
of the late Nabob should succeed his father ; and the terms on 
which he was to be maintained on the throne were proposed, 
HBd, as a matter of course, accepted. Th^ included ail the 
privileges which by former governments had been secured to the 
English — ^t is to say, presents, trade on advantageous terms, 
the revenues derived from provinces, and such like; and they 
laid the new Nabob under other restrictions such as had never 
been thought of by his predecessors. Distrusting either his will 
or his power so to manage the financial affairs of the kingdom 
as that they should suffice to meet the many demands that would 
be made upon the royal exchequer, the Council stipulated, first, 
that the military defence of the country should devolve wholly on 
the English, the Nabob keeping no more troops in pay than might 
be necessary for purposes of show ; and next, that he should 
appoint as his minister or vicegerent an individual of whom 
they, the members of Council, might approve. It is right to 
observe, however, that this latter article of treaty was not quite 
new at the elevation of Nujeem-ud-Dowlah. Meer Jaffier had 
been obliged, as part of the price of his restoration, to ac- 
cept a similar dry-nurse; and in defiance of the protect of 
Mr. Yansittart, was encouraged by the majority to nominate 
Nundcomar, a Hindoo of the worst character. But Mr. Yan- 
sittart had quitted Bengal previously to the demise of M<^r 
Jaffier ; upon which the Council, as if to make the whole world 
aware of the real nature of the principle on which they acted, 
east their own worthless instrument aside. Nujeem-ud-Dowlah 
was advised to take into his service Mahommed Reza Khan, 
a Mahommedan nobleman of talent and reputed integrity ; and 
Mahommed Beza Khan became in consequence Naib Subah or 
minister to the new Nabob. CoooIp 

Meanwhile the spirit of insubordination aiod rapacity which 
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prevailed among the civil servants of the Company was not slow 
in gaining an ascendancy over the military classes in like manner* 
I have already had occasion tjo speak of the refusal both of Co- 
lonel Calliaud and Colonel Coote to obey the instructions con- 
veyed to them by the supreme government. They set an example 
in this which their inferiors were not slow to follow, till by an4 
by orders came to be either obeyed or disregarded, according as 
they happened to fall in with the humours or supposed interests 
of the parties receiving them, or the reverse* Both officers and 
men likewise learned to regard their pay as a very inconsiderable 
portion of the remuneration to which they were entitled. A^ 
each change in the person of the Nabob or his minister they 
claimed and received their share in the presents that were going ; 
while the idea of taking. the field, except upon the assurance of 
a good douceur at the end of the ,pampaign, would have been 
scouted. It was a necessary consequence of this. state qf feeling, 
that the bands of dbciplin6 were everywhere relaxed. Desertion^ 
from the ranks became frequent ; indeed Jo suc^ a height w^ 
the matter carried, ihaX from the force which Major Munro c<Mp- 
manded at Patna, and with which he operated against Cossim 
Ali, a whole battalion endeavoured to pass over, with its arms 
and accoutrements, to the enemy. Major Munro acted with great 
decision in the case* The battalion was intercepted and brought 
back ; the ringleaders in the mutiny wer^ tried upon the spat^ 
and 24 persons received sentence of death, which was to be car- 
ried into execution by blowing them away from the mouths of 
cannon. Four grenadiers who happened to be among the parties 
doomed claimed as their right the privilege of leading the way in 
this march into eternity. Their courage and the spirit which 
dictated such an unusual request were much adoniired, but the 
executions went forward notwithstanding. The mutiny was sup- 
pressed, and the troops behaved ever afterwards with their cus- 
tomary valour. 

Into the details of the military operations which followed I am 
not called upon to enter. They resulted in the entire defeat of 
Cossim Ali and his ally Sujah-u-Dowlah, who, being driven out 
of Oude, was forced to take refuge among the Rohillas. The 
contest was, however, more severe than any in which the English 
had as yet been engaged with native troops 5 for Cossim AU had 
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paid great attention to his army, and brought it to a state of very 
respectable discipline. But the final issues were so decisive 
as to leave the victors little to desire except the discovery of 
some fund whence their exhausted treasury might be supplied. 
At Madras likewise, as well as in the direction of Bombay, the 
foreign politics of the Company prospered, though not without 
well-grounded charges against the former Presidency of forget- 
ting old friends and services of former years, in the anxiety of 
its rulers to ettend their power and increase their revenues. But 
of the issues of the contest into which the Bengal government 
had entered nothing was yet known in London, when Lord Clive, 
at the urgent request of the Court of Proprietors, consented to 
undertake the difficult task of reducing clmos into order. I am 
not fiiendly to the habit of introducing into such narratives as 
this long extracts from official correspondence, provided it be 
possible, by another and a shorter process, to set the views of the 
subject of a memoir on important subjects in a clear light. But 
Lord Clive's letter to the Court of Directors, bearing date the 
27th of April, 1764, seems to me so important, that it would be 
not more unjust to the character of the writer than unfair towards 
my readers were I to withhold it. It is a masterly production, 
tobracins' every difficult point of Indian policy, as well for the 
time being as in reference to the future ; for neither the exi- 
gencies of the military service nor the evils resulting from the 
transfer of officials with superior rule from one Presidency to 
another are overlooked in it. And serving, as it will be found 
to do, as the sort of text according to which his Lordship's sub- 
sequent proceedings when in power were framed and fashioned, 
I conceive that, upon the whole, the purpose of my present work 
will not be accomplished, unless it be enriched by something 
more than a meagre outline of the contents of this important 
document. 

" In obedience to your commands," he writes, Immediately 
before joining the ship which was to convey him to the scene 
of his labours, '^ I now transmit the purport of what I had the 
honour to represent to you by word of mouth at the last Court 
of Directors, with some other particulars which slipped my me- 
mory at that time. ^ I 

" liaving taken into consideration your letter sehVme^Sy'^he 
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Secretary, as also the request of the General Court of Proprie- 
tors, I think myself bound in honour to accept the charge of 
your affairs in Bengal, provided you will co-operate, with, and 
assist me in such a manner that I may be able to answer the ex- 
pectations and intentions of the General Court. 

" As an individual, I can have no temptation to undertake this 
arduous task, and nothing but the desire I have to be useful to 
my country, and to manifest my gratitude to this Company, could 
make me embark in this service, attended as it is with so many 
inconveniences to myself and my family. I cannot avoid ac- 
knowledging that I quit my native country with some degree of 
regret and diffidence, on leaving behind me (as I certainly do) a 
very divided and distracted Direction, at a time, too, when una- 
nimity is more than ever requisite for the carrying into execution 
such plans as are absolutely necessary to the well-being of the 
Company. 

" I shall now enter intb a short discussion of your political, 
commercial, and military affairs in Bengal. Without searching 
into the causes of the unhappy revolution in favour of Cossim 
Ali Khan, I shall only remark, that if the same plan of politics 
had been pursued, after he was placed upon the throne, as that 
which I had observed towards his predecessor, he might with 
great ease have remained there to this day, without having it in 
his power to injure either himself or the Company in the manner 
he has lately done. Indeed, Mr. Vansittart's ideas in politics 
have differed so widely from mine, that either the one or the 
other must have been totally in the wrong. Soon after Cossim 
Ali Khan was raised to his new dignity, he was suffered to retire 
to a very great distance from his capital, that our influence might 
be felt and dreaded as little as possible by him : — he was suffered 
to dismiss all those old officers who had any connexion with, or 
dependence upon us ; and, what was the worst of all, our faithful 
friend and ally, Ram Narrain, the Nabob of Patna, was given 
up ; the doctrine of the Subadar's independency was adopted, 
and every method was put in practice to confirm him in it. We 
need seek for no other causes of the war ; for it is now some 
time that things have been carried to such lengths abroad, that 
either the princes of the country must in a great measure be 
dependent on us, or we totally so on them. That the public and 
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continued disapprobatioA of Cossim All Khan's advancement to 
the government, expressed by the gentlemen of Calcutta, in- 
creased the Nabob's jealousy, is most true ; and that it was the 
duty of every one, after the revolution was once effected, to con- 
cur heartily in every measure to suppcnrt it, cannot be denied. It 
is likewise true, that the encroachments made upon the Nabob's 
prescriptive rights by the Governor and Council, and the rest of 
the servants trading in the articles of salt, beetle, and tobacco, 
together with the power given by Mr. Vaosittart to subject our 
gomastahs (or agents) to the jurisdiction and inspection of the 
country government, all concurred to hasten and bring on the 
late troubles ; but still the groundwork of the whole was the 
Nabob's independency. It is impossible to rely on the mode- 
ration and justice of Mussulmen. Strict and impartial justice 
should ever be observed ; but let that justice come from our- 
selves. The trade, therefore, of salt, beetle, and tobacco having 
been one cause of the present disputes, I hope th@se articles will 
be restored to the Nabob, and your servants absolutely forbid to 
trade in them. This will be striking at the root of the evil. The 
prohibition of dustucks to your junior servants will, I hope, tend 
to restore that economy which is so necessary in your service^ 
Indeed, if some method be not thought of, and your Council do 
not heartily co-operate with your Governor to prevent the sudden 
acquisition of fortunes, which has taken place of late, the Com- 
pany's affairs must greatly suffer. What power it may be proper 
to vest me with, to remedy those great and growing evils, will 
merit your serious consideration. As a means to alleviate in 
some measure the dissatisfaction that such restrictions upon the 
commercial aidvantages of your servants may occasion in tliem, 
it is my full intention not to engage in any kind of trade myself; 
80 that they will divide amongst them what used to be the Go- 
vernor's portion of commercial advantages, which was always 
very considerable." 

The next subject to which Lord Clive refers is the state of the 
Company's military affairs in Bengal, of which, while he does 
full justice to the gallantry of the native troops, he points out 
all the defects. He says, what every other officer of experience 
has said since his day, that, however efficient as a supplementary 
force the sepoys might be, they were not, except when acUng side 
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by side with Europeans, altogether to be relied on. ^^ For the 
good of the Company, therefore," he continues, " I would propose 
that you should alwap have in Bengal 4000 or at least 3000 £»»>■ 
peans, to consist of three battlions of 700 each, four companies of 
artillery of 100 each, and 500 light horse." Moreover, as th^ 
King's troops had all been withdrawn, he recommends that, ia 
order to establish a more elB^tive system of subordination in the 
Company's battalions, there should be an immediate increase of 
European officers, and that three field-of&cers should be given te 
each of them. >^ I would recommend," he says, ^^ the appointing^ 
three field*officers to every battalion, a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, 
and major, and the officers I would choo$e to command the 
battalions should be Miyors Camac, Richard Smith, and Preston, 
You have already done justice to Major Camac's character by^ 
reinstating him in the command of your forces in Bengal, and by 
acknowledging his services in the most public manner. Thl^ 
gentleman will, I flatter myself, stand as high in yoar esteem a« 
Brigadier-General Galliaud ; and will, I hope, have the same 
rank and appointments. The ndlitary merits of the other two 
gentlemen you are likewise well acquainted with, having both" 
received from the Court marks of approbation for their dis- 
tinguished services. To command your artillery I would 
recommend Sir Robert Barker, whose abilities in that depart^ 
ment have been exceeded by no officer that ever wiis in your 
service. Your sepoys are already commanded by Major Knex, 
whose merits I could wish to have rewarded with a lieutenant-^ 
colonel's commission. Your horse, when raised^ should be com-* 
manded by a lieutenant-colonel, or nuyor. 

^'I have very strong reasons to wish this idea of iegi« 
menting your troops may take place ; for without such a sub« 
ordination I shall not be able to enforce your orders lor the 
reduction of your military expenses, which have been a constant 
dead- weight, and have swallowed up your revenues. I coeid 
wish) that whatever emoluments are unavoidable may fall to 
those few who, having been long, are high in your service, 
whether civil or military. Thus will the expense be scarce feU 
by the Company, in comparison to what it is at present, when^ 
for want of due subordination, every on6 thinks himself entitfcail 
to every advantage ; and the juniors in your service be excited 
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to exert themselves, from a certain knowledge that application 
and abilities only can restore them to their native country with 
fortunes honourably acquired.*' 

• These are explicit and statesmanlike suggestions. Neither are 
Lord Clive's views of the best mann^ of recruiting for the Indian 
army unworthy of being placed upon record, especially at a time 
when the wants and wishes of the British soldier are attracting 
tte degree of public attention which has been too long withheld 
from them. Lord Clive, like every other officer of experience 
and strong mind, condemns the crimping system which prevailed 
in his day, and has not, we are afraid, as yet altogether ceased 
to be acted upon. His project was to obtain permission of the 
Crown to keep on foot in England two battalions of Company's 
troops, each 500 strong, with its due prdportion of officers, 
which might serve as a nucleus round which volunteers might 
gather, in order to be taught, ere they should be sent to India, 
some knowledge of their drill, and the rudiments, at least, of 
floldier-*like habits. He further advised that the services of 
Colonel Coote and Colonel Forde should be rewarded by placing 
them at the head of these battalions respectively. 

Last of all, he notices the distracted state of the Government 
Councils at Calcutta, and accounts for them. ^^The hearts 
burnings and disputes, which seem to have spread and overrun 
your settlement of Calcutta, arose, I must fear, originally from 
your appointment of Mr. Yansittart to the government of Bengal 
from anoth^ settlement, although his promotion was the effect 
of my recommendation. The appointment, therefore, of Mn 
Spencer from Bombay, can only tend to inflame these dissen* 
slons, and to destroy all those advantages which the Company 
only can expect from harmony and ^umtnimity abroad. The 
resignation of Messrs. Verelst, Cartier, and many other of the 
senior servants, which must be the consequence of Mr. Spencer's 
appointment, will deprive me of those very gentlemen on whose 
assistance I depend for re-establishing your affairs in Bengal." 

Lord Clive was not, however, satisfied with pointing out 
defects ; he avowed his determination, if rightly supported from 
home, to provide a remedy for them« After deprecating all 
attempts at ext&iding too far the territorial dominion of the 
Company^ and advising such a course of general policy as 
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should conviDce the Nabob, whoever he might be, and his prin-r 
cipal officers, that the Company had both the power and the will 
to protect them, not only against foreign enemies, but each against 
the unjust aggressions of the other, he thus expressos himself:*— 

^' To carry this balance with an even hand, the strictest in- 
tegrity will be necessary in every one who shall have a vote in 
your councils abroad. I found myself every day assaulted by 
large oifers of presents, from the principal men of the province, 
not to support the Nabob in resolutions contrary to their im 
terests ; and from the Nabob, to sacrifice them to his capricious 
resentments. 

^^ But even this conduct alone will not be sufficient to keep us 
from giving umbrage. During Mr. Yansittart's governmenti 
all your servants thought themselves entitled to take large 
shares in the nmnopolies of salt, beetle^ and tobacco, the three 
articles, next to grain, of greatest consumption in the empire* 
The odium of seeing such monopolies in the hands of foreigners 
need not be insisted on ; but this is not tlie only inconvenience i 
it is productive of another, equally, if not more prejudicial to the 
Company's interests ; it enables many of your servants to obtain, 
very suddenly, fortunes greater than those wliich in former times 
were thought a sufficient reward for a long continuance in your 
service. Hence these gentlemen, thus suddenly enriched, think 
of nothing but of returning to enjoy their fortunes in England, 
and leave your afiyrs in the hands of young men, whose san- 
guine expectations are inflamed by the examples of those who 
have just left them. 

'^ This, therefore, will be the greatest difficulty which I shall 
have to encounter ; to persuade, or, if necessary, to oblige your 
servants to be content with advantages much inferior to those 
which, by the prescription of some years, they may think them- 
selves entitled to. Yet if this is not done, your a^irs can never 
be settled on a judicious and permanent plan. My fortunes, my 
family, and the other advantages I may be possessed of, will 
naturally make me wish to accomplish my intentions for the Com- 
pany's service abroad as soon as possible, that I may return to my 
native country, which, it cannot be imagined, that I quit without 
some regrets ; but if I should meet in your councils abroad men 
whom private interest may render averse to my maxims, I shall, 
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perhaps, instead of settling yoor affairs as may be expected from 
me, find myself harassed and over-ruled in every measure by a 
majority against me in comicil. 

" It therefore rests with the Court of Directors to consider, 
seriously, whether they should not intrust me with a dispensing 
power in the civil and political affairs ; so that whensoever I 
may think proper to take any resolution entirely upon myself 
that resolution is to take place. The French Company gave 
Mr. Godeheu sole and absolute control over all their settlements 
to the east of the Cape of Good Hope, at a time when their 
afiairs were not in a worse condition than ours are at present. 
In India we ourselves have had examples of supervisors. I 
myself was intrusted with great powers by the gentlemen of 
Madras, when I went down to Bengal against Suraj-u-Dowlah ; 
the use which I made of these powers will, I hope, justify my 
opinion, that I may, without danger, be intrusted with an au- 
thority so highly necessary at present. The occasions of exerting 
it will rarely happen, but will certainly happen at times, when 
all may be lost for want of it. Moderation, I will venture to 
say, was always a part of my character in political concerns ; and 
as a means to induce the gentlemen abroad to contract their 
views of private advantage within the bounds essentially neces- 
sary to the interests of the Company, the first step I shall take 
will be, to give up to them every commercial advantage, as I 
did during my last residence in Bengal. I need not mention 
that these advantages are, to a Governor, great, and adequate to 
his station. 

" To prevent dissensions, I am willing to receive a military 
commission inferior to General-Lawrence's ; but that gentleman 
has received from the Court of Directors so very extensive a 
power over all their forces in India, that the presidency at which 
he resides, is, in fact, little less than the residence of a Governor- 
General over all your settlements in India. If ever the appoint- 
ment of such an officer as Governor-general should become ne- 
cessary, it is evident that he ought to be established in Bengal, 
as the greatest weight of your civil, commercial, political, and 
military affairs will always be in that province. It cannot, 
therefore, be expected that I should be subject to have any part 
of the military forces allotted for that province recalled or with- 
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held from me at the will of an officer in another part of India ; 
or that even the presence of that officer in Bengal should, in any- 
way, interfere with my military authority in that province. It 
will likewise be necessary (at least until aflPairs in Bengal are 
restored to perfect tranquillity) that whatever troops, treasures, 
or other consignments may be destined from England to that 
presidency, shall not, as usual, be stopped and employed by any 
of the other presidencies at which they may chance to arrive iu 
their passage towards the Ganges." 

With the dictatorial powers here applied for, the Court of 
Directors did not judge it expedient to intrust Lord Clive; but 
they took a course which, for all practical purposes, gave pro- 
mise of a happy result. A select committee was appointed at 
home, with power to supersede the authority of the President and 
Council ; and such gentlemen being nominated to serve as were 
understood to be both personally and on principle attached to 
Clive, and steady advocates of his opinions, no serious opposition 
to his views could well be anticipated. The committee in ques- 
tion consisted of Lord Clive, General Carnac, Mr. Yerelst, 
Mr. Sumner, Mr. Sykes, — of wh&m the two latter accompanied 
Lord Clive from England, and gave him, from first to last, an 
unwavering support. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Clive reaches Calcutta— ProceedingB m Council. 

There were one or two points which Clive was very desirous to 
settle previously to l)is departure for India, Foremost among 
these may be accounted the arrangement of a plan for the entire 
depression of the individual whom he hated with no ordinary 
rancour ; and who, to do him justice, returned the feeling, if 
with less ostentation of bitterness, with at least as much of its 
reality, Clive had succeeded in excluding Mr. Sulivan from 
the chair by making such exclusion one of the terms on which 
alone he would consent to re-enter the service of the Company. 
He now besought his friends to use every possible exertion to 
shut him out from the direction altogether.. In this he did not 
succeed ; for Mr. Vansittart, immediately on his return to Eng- 
land, took Mr. Sulivan's part, and inflamed, by so. doing, into 
hostility the estrangement which had already begun between 
himself and Lord Clive. Clive's next proceeding — which proved 
more easy of accomplishment — ^was to separate himself from all 
political connexion with the parties in Parliament. His personal 
regard for Mr. Grenville continued unabated; and he de- 
sired the seven members whom he returned to the House of 
Commons to vote on all subjects as he himself would have done 
— that is, so as to strengthen the hands of his friend. But nei- 
ther the Administration as such, nor Lord Bute and his partisans, 
exercised, at this time, any influence upon his sympathies. He 
was therefore well pleased to be set free from all ties except 
those of personal predilection, and acted with great judgment in 
the matter. Finally, his more private and family concerns, in 
some measure, arranged themselves. Lady Clive remained at 
home to superintend the education of his children ; and of his 
estates, houses, and money — agents in whom he reposed con- 
fidence took charge. Thus relieved from anxiety in regard to 
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matters ia Europe, he turned his thoughts earnestly and exelii- 
sively to the East, whither he was proceeding, with no view to 
make additions to his already princely fortune, but simply asd 
solely in order to accomplish great public good, and to eneoualer 
both obloquy and opposition in the process. , 

On the 4th of June, 1764, Lord Clive, attended by MessTi. 
Sumner and Sykes, embarked at Portsmouth on board the Kent, 
and just before sun -set the same evening ike ship got under 
weigh. They had the satisfaction of knowing that preparations 
were in some measure made for the course of st^n yet necessary 
reform on which they were about to enter. The Directors, con- 
vinced that the great moving cause of all the revolutions which 
had succeeded the first in the kingdom of Bengal was the expecta- 
tion, encouraged by members of Council and others, of growing 
rich upon the plunder of newly-made Nabobs, had already issued 
an order that no more presents should on any account whatever 
be accepted by their servants from native princes or their mi- 
nisters. They had followed up this regulation by transmitting 
a form of engagement, which all persons acting under their 
authority were required to ratify, and of which the effect was to 
bind the parties so signing to pay into the Company's treasury, 
on pain of dismissal, the full amount of such giils as, subse- 
quently to the receipt of the Court's order, might have been forced 
upon them. These facts were well known to Clive and his col- 
leagues, who had besides ample time to discuss the defects of the 
existing system of management, and consider the means of remedy 
which presented themselves. And, as the best understanding 
subsisted among them, they were strengthened to undertake the 
task by the reflection, that, so long as they should act honestly 
and vigorously together, it was always in their power, by com- 
manding a majority of votes, to command at the same time suc- 
cess, at least at the outset. 

The outward voyage of the Kent, without being attended with 
any positive danger, was tedious and disagreeable. It occupied 
eleven months ; and the ship, either compelled by stress of wea- 
ther, or being forced to seek a supply of water and fresh pro- 
visions, put in at Rio Janeiro. It is well known that at this time 
the alliance between England and Portugal was, for obvious rea- 
sons, close and strict Portugal having everything to fe^from 
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her neBi^st neighbour, could not look, except with extreme jea- 
lousy; at the fkmily compact, which, whatever might be its object 
i& other directions, exposed her independence to be assailed at 
any moment by the united forces of France and Spain. She 
therefore clung to England with a confiding ti»iacity, of which 
the stronger power took no undue advantage, and enlisted, by so 
doing, the sympathies of English "statesmen of every party in 
her fevour. Among others, Lord Clive seems to have bestowed 
upon her ticklish concerns some small share of his parliamentary 
care; and now, being brought into personal contact with the 
most important of her transatlantic settlements, he examined it 
with a soldier^s eye, and made a report of its helpless state to the 
King's government. The report, which was conveyed in a private 
letter to Mr. Grenville, is ^ninently characteristic of the man : — 
^< I should think myself," he says, " deserving of everlasting in- 
&my if I did not, with a single battalion of in&ntry, make 
myself master of Eio Janeiro in 24 hours." Lord Clive, it will 
be observed, wrote and spoke on all occasions as he always felt, 
and generally acted, in extremes. His judgment in regard to 
the w(»*thlessness of the defences of Rio Janeiro seems, however, 
to have been correct; and the Home Government advertising 
the Cabinet of Lisbon of the fact, the works were put in a better 
state, and armed with guns less '< unserviceable and honey- 
combed." 

It was towards the end of April, 1765, ere the vessel in which 
Lord Olive had taken his passage entered the Hooghly. On the 
morning of the 3rd of May he himself reached Calcutta, and the 
same afternoon began to study the Minutes of Council, in order, 
as he expresses it, that " by seeing what had been done he might 
be able to form a clearer opinion of the plan of operations on 
which it would be necessary to act." He was not slow in dis- 
covering that a gross and flagrant breach had been committed of 
the Company's orders on a point concerning which no evasions 
or subterfuges could any longer be admitted. The Lapwing 
packet conveying the covenant, of which I have elsewhere spoken, 
as well as the Court's explanation of the same, had arrived at 
Calcutta on the 24th of January. From that day forth, there- 
fore, practices heretofore connived at, because nowhere forbidden, 
became illegal ; and parties falling into them lay open to the pe- 
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nalties which in the Courtis letter were threatened. It further 
appeared that the letter in question had been read« criticised, 
and partially acted upon. It conveyed instructions for the regu- 
lation of the private trade, as well as urgent notes concerning 
the issue of batta, or field-allowances to the troops, and to these 
the Council paid some attention. But a third subject, more im« 
portant than either of which the despatch treated, seemed to have 
been passed over in silence. Meer Jaffier died on the 6th of 
February, that is to say, thirteen days subsequently to the reeeipl 
of the communication which prohibited the Company's servants 
from accepting presents. Within a day or two of the decease 
of his fe-ther, Nujeem-ud-Dowlah was communicated with, and a 
bargain struck, whereby, on his engaging to pay to the Governor 
and Council the sum of 200,000/. sterling, his succession to the 
vacant throne wba secured to him. Nothing could exceed f he 
indignation of Clive when this atrocious fact forced itself on his 
notice. He saw that no terms could be kept with men who 
were capable of thus setting the declared will of their superiors 
at nought ; and he took the earliest opportunity of convincing 
them that the powers which he had received from their common 
masters in London he was prepared to wield unflinchingly. On 
the 5th of May a meeting of Council was held ; of the remark- 
able proceedings at which Clive, and Clive alone, must give an 
account. Having described in a letter to^General Camac how 
the diSerent commands in the army were distributed, and corre- 
sponding rank bestowed upon its principal officers, he goes on to 
say: — 

" Aflter this matter was settled, I desired the Board would 
order those paragraphs relative to the power of the committee 
to be transmitted to the chiefs and council of the subordinate 
settlements, to the Commander-in-ehief of the army, and to the 
two presidencies of Madras and Bombay, that they might know 
what powers the committee were invested with. I then ac* 
quainted the Board, that the committee was determined to make 
use of the power invested in them, to its utmost extent ; that the 
condition of the country, and the very being of the Company 
made such a step absolutely necessary. Mr. Leycester seemed 
inclined to eater into a debate about the meaning and extent of 
those powers, but I cut him short, by informing the Board, that 
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I would not suffer any one to enter into the least discussion 
about the meaning of those powers; but that the committee 
alone were absolutely determined to be the sole and only judges ; 
but that they were at liberty to enter upon the hce of the con- 
sultations any minutes they thought proper, but nothing more. 
Mr. Johnstone desired that some other paragraphs of the letter 
might be sent to the different subordinates, &c., as tendings I ^ 
believe, in his opinion, to invalidate those orders. Upon which 
I asked him, whether he would dare to dispute our authority ? 
Mr« Johnstone replied, that he never had the least intention of 
doing such a thing ; upon whieh tjiere was an appearance of very 
long and pale countenances, and not one of the council uttered 
another syllable. After despatching the current business, the 
Board broke up, and to-morrow we sit in committee, when I 
make no doubt of discovering such a scene as will be shocking 
to human nature. They have all received immense sums for 
this new appointment, and are so shameless, as to own it pub- 
licly^ Hence we can account for the motive of paying so little 
respect to me and the committee ; and, in short, every thing of 
benefit to themselves they have in this hasty manner concluded, 
l(?aving to the committee the gettiag the covenants signed, which 
they say is ofsuch consequence, that they cannot think of set- 
tling any thing final about them until Lord Olive's arrival. 

^^ Alas ! how is the English name sunk I I could not avoid 
paying the tribute of a few tears to the departed and lost fame 
of the British nation (irrecoverably so, I fear). However, I do 
declare, by that Great Being who is the searcher of all hearts, 
and to whom we must be accountable, if there must be an here- 
after, that I am come out with a mind superior to all corruption, 
and that I am determined to destroy those great and growing 
evils, or perish in the attempt. 

^^ I hope, when matters are a little settled, to set out for the 
army ; brii^ing with me full power for you and me to settle 
every thing for the best/* 

Bold, imperious, intolerant of contradiction, Olive was the 
very man to deal with a state of society so demoralized as that 
on which he had now fallen. It mattered nothing to him that 
the advocates of corruption pleaded his own exiunple as the 
groundwork of the system on whi(di they acted. He had argils- 
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ments at command wherewith to rebut their reasoning:, which, 
twhatever weight they might receive from othetS) appeared ptiP- 
fectly satisfactory to himself. In the first place, he conteinted 
that the original conspiracy which broke the line of succeasioa to 
the throne of Bengal could be considered as nothing more than 
an experiment Large giils were accepted on that occasioii fcom 
Me^ Jaffier, because everybody beloved the wealth of the king- 
dom to be inexhaustible ; but experience had demonstrated the 
fallacy of this opinion, and it became not more unjust than im- 
politic to burtiien the successors of Meer Jaffier with ol>liga- 
tions which n(»i^ knew better than the members of Council, whe 
imposed them, that they could uot •discharge except at the 
expense of ruin to the Nabob and incalculable damage to the 
interests of the Company. In the next place Clive affirmed 
that the overthrow of Suraj-u-Dowlah, and the elevation of 
Meer Jaiiier, h$d been the work of the people of Bengal them-* 
selves, the £nglish taking part in it as allies and subordiiiates 
only. It was not so with the deposition of Meer JafBer, aod 
still less with the advancement of the reigning Nabob to the 
throne ; and in the case of Cossim Ali, however necessary his re- 
moval might have latterly become, he was clearly at the outset 
rather a sufferer from the wrongs of others than an abuser of 
the privileges which appertained to his office. The revolution, 
therefore, which had displaced his own protege Clive condemned 
as uncalled for and iniquitous, which was only to be accounted 
for by. looking to the cupidity of those who had been parties to 
it. But Clive, while he reprobated the whole transaction as a 
violation of policy and good ^ith, brought no special charges 
against the recipients of Cossim Ali's booty. They did what 
they were not prohibited from doing ; they enriched themselves 
by a process which, however reprehensible, had not yet been 
condemned by the voice of authority. The case was differeot 
with regard to the transactions which accompanied the establish- 
ment of the reigning Nabob in his seat. In the face of a Court's 
order, the representatives of the Company had set up tl^ oro^^ 
of Bengal for sale, and put the purchase-money into their own 
pockets. They had hurried forward the transaction, too, with .a 
precipitation which showed that they were aware of its illegelitjr, 
and feared lest, by the arrival of the Committee, it might be i*- 
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terrupted. Clive used no measared language ia his condemnv- 
tion of the whole proceedings and looked anxiously abont for 
means whereby to compdi the ichief actors in it to disgorge their 
ill-gotten gains. 

Lord Clive had few friends in the Council. General Carnaic 
was, indeed, attached to him by the ties of old association, and 
Mv^ Yerelst, besides that his views were shown to be more sound 
than those of hfts colleagues in general, might be exp^ted to go 
with the select committee, of which he had been nominated a 
member. But all the rest, with here and there an exception^-^ 
in which latter class I. must not forget to state that Warre^i 
Hastings ranged himself— abhorred the new G-eternor's prin- 
ciples as much as they dreaded his power* An attempt was 
therefore made to get up an opposition to the Committee, of 
which two members of Council, Messrs. Johnstone and lief" 
cester, put themselves at the bead. It proved imminently uii- 
snccessful. I have already introduced Lord Clive fo the readers 
notice as chronicler of the circumstances which attended his'ifirst 
appearance at the Board. The following portion of a letter, ad- 
dressed on the llth of May to Mr. Palk, at that time Governor 
of Madras, will show that the writer was not disposed to lose,- by 
•hesitation or delay, whatever advantages had accrued to him 
from an energetic commencement of his labours. His busintess 
on the occasion here referred to was to exact from each of tlie 
gentlemen present a personal ratification of the covenant, whicii 
had been permitted to lie over since the 24th of January, and to 
send it forth to the out-stations, in order that it might receive the 
signatures of the chiefs of factories and their subordinates j — 

" At the first meeting, the gentlemen began to oppose and 
treat me in the manner they did Vansittart, by disputing our 
power, and the meaning of the paragraph in the Company's ge- 
neral letter. However, I cut that matter short, by telling them 
they should not be the judges of that power, nor would we allow 
ithein to enter into the least discussion about it ; but that they 
might enter their dissents in writing, upon the fece of the con- 
sultations. This brought matters to a conclusion, and spared us 
the necessity of making use of fwce, to put the Company's inten- 
tioiiis into eicecution. We arrived on Tuesday, and efl^cted this 
- mi Thursday. On Friday > we held a committee ; ^ on' MondsF 

n2 
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wa$ read brfcw-Q ih^ Qom^l . tha fbllowi»g yesototipn irom ihf 
oommittee book.;---:' Resolved, that it i* the opinion of this wtmt 
mitteoy that the c/(yvmmt& i^ executed. i»Bi«dia^ly by th« v^ 
of the Council, nwi all the Compwiy's servf^nte/ After .mmf 
idle aod evasive arguments, and. being givi^n td-undeeitand.tfiej 
in«3t either sign or be suspended tlie aer^lcB) thef executed :4h$ 
GOYonanlts upixa the 9pot* From this you willt«e« what I had/lbe 
honour to informs yoa of, that I am detervnined ,ppou ao A^M^lufi) 
reformatiKUi^ but h^i^ we mu$t mt with caution^umU a peaqe.if 
estatblished, whiob X do not despair of acoompH^biag during the 
raius- • . . ; -n: 

*< It ^v^ nfto.inSuite cono^u ^o iixfona you that Mr. Spw?w 
(Qf.whqm J, had the bjghest ppinipa) is .by n^ jnes^ia .the map <^f 
ipl^grity oy abilitiea.that I .took him to \i&^ being deeper in ti^e 
mire than tbe^rest, and wl^o appears to me to have been .seduced 
ai|d led astray by Johnstone and Leypester, having never had 
any will or opinion of his own, since he came to the chair, Ifh 
deed, the dignity. of governor is sunk even beyond contempt 
itself; and th^ name, of Council only heard of in these parts* 
Would you believe that in his letters to the Nabob and others he 
has submitted, to, write,. ' I and the Council ?' 
, " We are waiting the arrival of the Nabob and his ministry, 
to determine whether we shall suspend them (the obnoxious 
members) the service, or represent matters in a general light, 
leaving to the fl^rector^ to detjermine their state; though. I anx 
persuaded they will n^ver wait such a decision, having all. of 
them received large fortunes, which they barefacedly confess, 
for absolutely and precipitately concluding the late treaty wij^i 
the young Nabob } not waiting for our approbation, or leaving 
it in our power to rectify the least tittle, without being.^uUty, (jjf 
a breach of feith. . ' .0 

"The large sums of money already re<jeived, and qblig^tiofl^ 
given for the rest^ on account of this treaty, af ». so very notojc^ou^ 
through the whole town, and they themselves have taken suqt 
Jittle pains to conceal thenij that we cannot, .without fprfeitip^ 
pur honour and reputation, possibly avoid a retrospecl/on as f^ 
.back as the receipt of the covenants and JVjCeer JafEer'^ dejath^ ff 
we should call upon you hereafter for the assistance of INfLe?^. 
Broke, Russell, Kelsall, Floyer, and two or three ffipfef we rare 
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]piifsaftded yotfr zeftl £» th^ (Service will Aat' let yoti hctnUate a 
iflomeilt about aending- them by the iiirst tKnlveyancei However, 
jrwi will keep tlie ctMitents of this' paragmph to ymtrself, till you 
hear from the committee or me np6n the' sabjefet/* 
: The sale of the musnud, or t()tone of B^nfgaV wa« an «i^f 
«om^leted» A good deal of my^tiery-jiik^wlsej'hftd'been pre* 
ietved by the chief agents m the trahsaction rega#diog the sum* 
^f money which ibll to the E^ar^ fiSf individatiills; and Olive^ 
though bufAiiiig with aiKtiety to punish, aiid, if *posl»ible, fiitip 
th^ delinquents of their lll-gott^ gains, fctond difficulty in bring* 
ing the matter home to them in a moment. It was not so in 
t^ftfefen'ce to fhe private trade-in w^hibh ev6fy tfaati- professing to 
be in the serrice of the Company, whiather white brWaUk^ mem- 
ber of council or Junior writer, was engaged to art teiiforrfiotid e^*- 
tent. Tlie three artidies in wKich these pei^oiis chiefly dealt 
were salt, beetle^nuts, and tobac<!», of whidh thei valueWy be 
estimated when T state, that out of the dufies, by no 'tomans Im* 
inodferate, levied upon the two latter, and the monopoly w^ich 
diey had from time immemorial enjoyed- on' thfe fbi^mer, the !Na- 
bbbs of Bengal derived no' trivial portion of theh* revenues. To 
a share in the profits arising from this trk\\^ ho'ne! 6f the 0<5ffi- 
pariy^s servants ever thought of admitting ^he Cbfnjpany Itself. 
The general commerce was carried on by the exchange of goods 
manufactured in Europe fot Indian silks, cottons; arid other dom- 
tttodiries, which might *bi6 turned to account in European mar- 
kets — or for spfecie, or specie's wortb,' which, being conveyed to 
China, enabled the masters of ships to lay in their cargoes of 
iea, the sale of which in London realized in a great measure their 
dividends for the stockholders. The particular or private trade 
was in articles of which the consumption went on irt the' country 
itself, and the unfair advantages which they possessed in con- 
ducting it, enabled the Company's servants to drive every iiative 
tnerchant out of the market. I have elseuhere tal:6n occasion 
to state, that so long as Clive presided over' the afikirs of Bengal, 
this abase, if not absolutely repressed, was kept witWh narrow 
.^toits. But immediately on his departure the v^iy semblance of 
moderation w^s dropped ; and the consequenci^ ^6re 'sucff as the 
course of this' narrative has made apparent. ' ' ,"'' •'> "^^ ^'^ 
^^'It? & AiB% tie Coiirt of Ulre6t<i^ ko' s(eit^^i,'mkM^'in 
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their views as they i^n were^ diey gave no coaateDancey hot 
tbe reverse, to fiuoh pirbceediiigs. Mmf of their letlers speski 
of the system in terms of strong oondemnatiiNi ; and two in par^^/ 
tteulary written about thSs^time, are «iipres8ed in langviage' «o' 
beeoming, that th^ well deserve transcription* Btit the readecy 
wldle be follows these, will do scant justice to tho sub^set'tf. 
he forget that the Conrt had naade no motion towasds raising ^le 
claries of their servants in Bengal &om the miserable pittaiiceB 
at which they had hitherto stood. It wa^s manifest, likewise, frdin 
their manner of replying to Olive's suggestions on this subject, 
that the idea of disbursing largely out of their own funds met 
with little encouragement amcmg them. Now Olive knew, what 
indeed could not but be known everywhere else, that to expect 
honesty i5>om ill-paid functionaries, to whom safe opportunities 
of enrichiiig themselves by underhand means are abundant, is t& 
expect more than the frailty of human nature will sanction* 
What was he to do? On the one hand, his own sense of right, 
not less than his duty to the Oompany, required that at all ha* 
2ards he should put a stop to the private trade system ; on the- 
other, his knowledge bf mankind assured him that all the regular 
tions which he could frame would be snapped like the withes in 
the hand of the giant, unless Hie parties afibcted by them^were 
assured in some other way of earning a competency. 
.. Let naey however, before I go further, put the court in a&ir 
light by transferring to these pages portions of two despatches 
which Olive received during the first year of what may be called 
his reform governm^it of Baigal. The former, which is dated 
the 26th of April, 1765, refers to the arguments of those who- 
endeavoured to defend their right to trade in the three oomnio* 
dities specified above, by reference to the old imperial firman or 
licence. 

*' Treaties of commerce are understood to be f6t the mutual 
benefit of the contracting parties. Is it then possible to suppose, 
that the Oourt of Delhi, by conferring the privilege of trading 
free of customs, could mean an untaxed trade in the coramQditi>e» 
of their own country at that period unpractised atid unthooghl of 
by the English, to the detriment of their revenues and the ruio 
of their own merchants ? We do not find such a construetiom 
was ever heard of till our own servants first invented it^ and 



afterwards supported it by violence. Neither could it be olaiinefd 
by tlie H^sequent Vrea^iea with M66P JafHeor,. or Oossina Ali^ 
M^iichwere nev«r uftdemtood U> g^ve otm additsonal privilege 6t 
tsade beyond what the firmaQ expressed* * Insborty the spedous 
^^?gument8 used hy those who pretended to set up a righl: to it 
doDvioce us th^ di<i not want judgment, but virtue to withstand 
th<$ temptation of suddenly amassiDg a great fortoin^ althodgli 
acquired by means ineompaiible with the peace of the country^ 
and their duty to the Company. 

^^ Equally blameable were they wlio, acknowledging tliey had 
no. right to it, and sensible of tlte ill (consequences, oresuking from 
assuming it, have, nevertheless, parried on. this trade, and used 
the authority of the Company to obtain, by a treaty exacted by 
violence, a sanction for a trade to^ enrich, themselves,. without the 
l^ist reg^ or advaatage to the Compan»y, whose fbceea they 
employed to protect them in it. 

'^ Had this short question been put, whieb their duly ought 
first to have suggested, * Is it for the interest of our employers ?' 
they would not have hesitated one moment .about it $ but this 
criterion seems never once to have occurred. 

< ^y All barriers being thua broken down between the English 
and the country government, and everything out of its proper 
channel, we are at a loss how to- prescribe ^means to restore order 
from this confui»on ; and being deprived of tliat oonfidenee which 
we hoped we might liave placed in our servants, who appear to 
have been the actors in these strange scenes, we can only sayy 
that we rely on the zeal and abilities of Lord Clive, and the gen., 
tlemen of the Select Conunittee, to remedy these evils. We 
hope they will restore our reputation among the country powers, 
and convince them of our abhorrence of oppression and rapa-» 
ciousness." 

. In a second letter, of date 19th of February, 1766, the Court 
again writes-^ 

" With respect to the treaty with Nujeem-ud-Dowlah, it is 
pEToper here to insert, at length, the fifth article, which runs in 
iftese words : — ^ I do ratify and confirm to the English the pri- 
vilege granted them by their firman, and several husbul* 
hookuraa^ of carrying on their trade, by means of their own 
dufiitucks^ free from all duties, taxes, or impositions, in all parts 
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of the Qom^tyf exfapi in thavirtiole of saU, or. wldoh ithe (kilir 
of two and a, i^alf p#r cent la to be levied <in the Bawnnaqr 
Hooghleymsiket price/ Thk 6fth ardele is totally repfuga^t 
taour own ojnles> contained in our geneml letter^ by the K/^ 
and Lapwings dated the Ut ,of June, 1764; Ia which we. BjOft 
only expr€S90d .onir *bhop;ence of an article in the treaty witfi 
Jileer Jaiiiear, li<^^[«^Uy eovredpon^iing with the present fifth ariiele, 
but in positive t^rms .directed you, in eoneert with the iNabu(», 
tQ ibrm an jequjitable plan for carrying on the inlaiid trade^ 
end tranpmit the ^me to us^ accompanied by such explaoatiotp 
and £eniai!iks;a9.ini^ht, enable us to give oar s^timents and direc- 
tions thereupon. We must remind you, too, that in our said 
general letter we expTiBssly directed^ that our orders, in ou« letter 
itf t|ie Sth of Fet^ifuaxy preceding, winch were to put a final and 
e^^tua) end t^.the inla»d trade in salt, beetle-nut, and tobaot^* 
and in all other iMrtjcles produced and consumed in the counttry, 
jshould jremain m foroe, until an equitable and satisfactory plan 
coukl be fojund and adopted4 A», there^dre, there is nottfte 
least Jatitiude. given you for CK>ncluding any treaty whatsoev^ 
respecting this inland trade, we must and do consider whai you 
have done.as an express bceach and violation, of our orders, and 
as a detrimentfil resolution to aaeriflce the intterest of the Com- 
pany^ and . the pe^ce of the country, • to lucrative and selfish 
yiews. ■ . . ' ' . . • 

.. <^ This, a^na^ountable behaviour put an end to.allconfidenee 
in those, whqr niade this treaty, apd forces us to nssolve on mea- 
j»uresfarthe support of our autbonty^ and the preservation of 
the Company* We do therefore. pronounce, that every servant 
concerned in that trade stands guilty of a breach of his covenants 
with us and of our orders ; and in consequence of this resolution, 
we positively direct, that if that treaty is now subsisting, you 
make a formal renunciation, by some solemn act to be entered 
on your records, of all right under the said treaty, or otherwise, 
to trade in salt, beetle-nut, and tobacco ; and that you transmit 
this renunciation of that part of the treaty, in form, to the Na^ 
bob, in the Persian language. Whatever government may be 
established, or whatever unforeseen occurrences may arise, it is 
our resolution to prohibit, and we do absolutely forbid, this trade 
of salt, beetle-nut, and tobacco, and of all articles that art^ot for 
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export and import, aoeoirdittg tbi;he spirit of the firman, wlii^ 
doed not. in the least give- aiiy ktittkle ^ntdtsk>evef for cafrying 
-en BHch an inland trade j &tiA, moreover, we shall d^em every 
lEnropean concerned iherein, directly or indirectly, guilty of a 
iMreach of his covenants^ and direct that he be fbrUtwith sent to 
SSngland, that we may proceed agairiBt him accordingly. And 
every native who shall avail himself Of ouf protection to carry 
this trade on, without paying all' the duties due to the govern>- 
ment equally with the rest of the Nabob's subjects, shall forf^ 
that protection, and be banished the settlement ; we direct, that 
these resolutions foe signified publicly throughout tlie sl^ttle* 
rnent/' • • 

This letter, of the abstract justice of whidi it is'imposiiible to 
speak too highly, was wiitten under a misapprehension of the 
circumstances of the country, and of the end to which CIlv^^ 
abie policy was tending. I have inserted it only for the purpose 
of showing that, however they might err in regard to thereme* 
dies fit to be* applied, the Court of Directors were not at this 
time disposed to sadotion the inifquieous proceedings of their ser- 
vants; and H is proper that the^reitdei' should beiully alive to 
this iiact, otherwise he will fkil to notice the true source of the 
persecuticms to whkh Lord Olive, afW his return to England, 
became exposed. But before it reached Olive's hands he had 
taken his own course; and knowing it to be the best which 
under existing circumstanced lay open to him, he declined to be 
drawn out of it. I will endeavour to ekplain, in few words, 
what he desired to do, what he actually did, and what were the 
consequences, immediate as well as remote, of the arrangements 
into which he entered. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Clltte'a reformft oontiiitted. 

It was Lord €live'fl deliberate opinion that no person emplo}*ed 
i«i the service of the East India Company should be permitted, 
under any circumstances, to embark in trade on his ewn account. 
He believed, with Sir Thomas Hoe, that the Company would 
gain far more than individuals by the amingement. Difficulties* 
would doubtless attend the attempt to eradicate a system which 
was as old as the existence of the Company itself ; but there was 
needed in his opinion, only firmness, combined with liberality on 
the part of the Home authorities, to overcome them. In th^ 
fifst plaiee, a revicson of salaries wouM be indispensable. To 
every youth entering the service, whether as a civilian or a sol- 
dier, such pay must be* allowed as would enable him to support, 
witii economy, his proper pdsltion in India, and assure to him — 
with the fair chance of promotion which he would be supposed 
to enjoy— *a reasonable prospect of retiring after he should have' 
attained to middle life, with a decent competency to the land of 
hiS' birth. In the next place, the practice of making promotion 
depend altogether on seniority ought to be set aside. In ordi- 
nary cases men of feithfol and long service ought never to be 
passed over ; but to adhere absolutely to the rule of age was to 
take away all spur to exertion, and to render inevitable a steady 
supply of mediocrity in places where more than mediocrity 
might sometimes i>e required. On the other hand, Clive con- 
ceived that excess of remuneration to the junior ranks, whether 
of the civil or military branch of the Company's service, could 
not but operate prejudicially ; and, if the argument held good 
where regular pay alone was given, it told with infinitely greater 
weight against arrangements which threw young men in the way 
of accumulating, by commerce or otherwise, large fortunes in 
the course of a few years. Individuals so favoured never found 
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it worth while to hang on, under the pressure of an unhealthy 
climate, in order that they might ultimately succeed to places of 
power to which no proportionate emolument was attached. No 
sooner had they realized as much as promised to support them at 
home in the style to which their ambition pointed, than they 
threw up the service ; which was thos left to be managed by a 
succession of ra\;^lads, under the control of functionaries either 
too rich to care very much about it, or too greedy of gain to 
withdraw their attention from the management of their own 
business. But, to counterbalance this clipping at one end, Lord 
dive was most de$irous of adding lojrg^ly to the other. As 
m^n rose from the rank of junior to that of senior mercliant^ 
their pay should be increased. When they went iorth as clerks 
into the remote ketones, an increase ought to take place on a 
still more liberal scale ; and finally^ as Hembers of Council and 
Government seci^taries, it was fitting that th«>y should, he raised 
not only ^bove the annoyance of everything like want for th^^ 
present, but be relieved of all anxiety in rqgaid to the future. 

Of the working of thss principle asihe d^ired to apply it to> 
the a^my, I shall take ocpasiaa to speak when I come to describe 
h\s dealings with that body* My- present busMiiesa is ^ith tbe 
civil service exclusively, wtiich l^e ur^d the Court of Director* 
to put upon a proper footings paJAti^g out to l3be«i that their 
position in India was wholly changed). and that rules whiehhad 
iwiswered imperfectly fpr the guidance of comsQereial establifih- 
ments were altogether inapplicable to th^ condition of a siubt 
stantive and political power. But th^ time, had not yet arrived 
for the accomplishment of so important a cbange. Neither the 
Directors nor the Proprietors were able tjo realiise the iact that 
they occupied ground in India very different from that which it 
had entered into their most sanguine anticipations to de$ire;^ 
and while^they saw and denounced the wrongs of which their 
trading representatives were guilty, they reiused to dose the 
door of commerce against them by sueh a process as Lord Clive 
recommended. How was he, under such circumstances, to pro** 
ceed ? He could not say to Members of Council^ '^ You must 
live henceforth on your salaries^ The Company forbids you to 
trade. I have no power except to see that their orders are 
earried iota effect You must therefore do as well as you can 
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with yeur SOW: pfer atinum a{>iecfe, or ffii^gn fhi i^^rVice/* ^Aitfd 
Wto thewtlteris, the jtrrilor And sehiot hieixjhantsj ahd^scl fbfrtil 
9^1 ih^e ^Vt&f^eqtttilljriectii^ against thfe appltedtmndf s'o''^ti¥H 
a rule by the poverty of the stipends which they dr^in^ ^^^ 
the Company's treasfofry^.' CHVe pondeiied the subject' 'catefbfly, 
attd ayrfv6d at the condusion 'that^ bdngf d^bmetf' frbiri doiii*^ 
that whieh' >vas poiSitively'besf, "he Was bouh'd to do thfe bfeS 
which' undef^hecircuthstatice^tnight be practicable. ' He caits^ 
an order of Committee "to be issued, ^hich ' tdbk away, at' k 
stroke,' all poyfer in individu^lls to '^aht dustucks or parses 'ibi? 
Ihe tmriS|](ort df gotxdi, dhd 'restriiited' thie right Of issuing' sudh to 
Certain coimtfihited authbrtti^; By this drrartgement the itia-' 
iftitg'eraefit and ebritrol of all private as well ias public trade was 
fc^pt In the hands of the government. A stop was likewise 
^ht to the vfcious proceedings of those who, calling themselves 
the native ag^tit^ of European traders, had been iii the habit; 
without exhibftfn^ any passds at all, of forcing the Nabob'iS 
revenu€f stations ; and such a; check was imposed upon the entiW 
system of pi^Jvate trade, that, wherever carried on, it could 
not any longer operate tb the senotis injury of any one. At thie 
iame time' as the 6rd!riary sources of the revenues of individual 
were thus effedtu^lly dHted' op, CHve found himself oWiged tb 
make some compensation for the injury, and he adopted the fol- 
lowing expedienti to do so. . ; . -. 
Of the three branches of private trade to "which the mercantile 
men of Bengal looked ks r^aylng theni for exile,' and thi^ niany 
privations which' attend ft, the trade in salt was by ikr the most 
hnportant. Clive determined to convert that which had been 
hitherto a cause of unmixed evil into an Instrument of good. 
With this view he arranged that it should bedome a monopoly 
in the hands of the Governor for the time being, and the m^em- 
bers of Council and other specified functionaries, and that the 
profits henceforth should be divided among them in equal shares, 
according to the stations and rank in the service which those 
entitled to partake in it might respectively hold. Amon^ thes0 
the Governor was to reserve an entire portion to himself; a se- 
cond portion was to fall to the members of Council collectively ; 
a third took in colonels of the first rank, chiefs of factories, aiifl 
such like; a fourth became the property of field-officers, cfiajj?- 
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J^ps, &c.,; awd the gros* y^lue. of tfc^ whale, rajiy. be.gWQwed 
wifeufc Istfite that CUve.fiSjtims^Jed.a qpl^^^eL'^ portion — ha Wing 
i^ttt,oue owt of jEmuajerQ^ body— at ^pt l^ss ^hanTOOO/. sterling 
p^r annum, 

Clive, .however, wai?. not sp careful of .l,he intere^tfi* of iniivi* 
(Jimlf a9,tq^be fprgetfuI^lM^^^/*^^*^® '^^ *^^ Qompaqy's cJairoft, 
Xk& ^It paonop^^ly, be. it remembered^ had from tim©^ imme* 
iQorial been possessed by the ib^abob* So long a& the Nabob 
diould ,cpntimie to.jCpl3iect the r^yennes» he was entitl<^ .to thp 
duty, whatever that, might be^ which the ipakers.or growers of 
the. commodity had been a^ccustomed to pay^ Bt^t .Clive wa9 
already .m,edltating that master-stroke of policy, wl?ich. h^ .soon 
afterwards completed ; ^nd he drew up . his xesgulations 3p that 
they might agree rather with what was to b!^ ^h^^ >^^th wh^t 
actually existed, . For example, he decreed, that the Gpmpapy 
should receive as its share of the monppoly an ad vahrem di^ty 
of 35 gBr cent; which, allowing 10 per cent as profit on ,th? 
product, and 5 per cent, to cover Ipsses, would give one half of 
the gain to the ruling body and the other half .to their» i^eryants^ 
Xhe letter which I quoted in a previous chapter show^ that the 
Court of Directors were not. satisfied with this, to the^, m.ost 
^vantageous arrangement; but Cliv^ bad scarcely .begun to, pa^ 
Ws own law in force ere he received, proof that the. ijadivid??aiU 
whom he desired to serve were prepared tp resist both.it and 
tkim to the utteijmos^ ,. i <> 

^ Another of Lord Olive's reforms had reference to the constj^ 
tutipn of the ruling body, which he looked upon as too jjymerow 
in itself for any practical purpose, and which hei particularly 
objected to ov, account of the manner of disposing of their ,time, 
which, custom had sanctioned in a large proportion of thf 
members^ The old constitution of Bengal required, that the 
government should be carried on by a President and sixteen) 
coanoillors. The number sixteen Clive held to be preposterously 
great ; and he was fortified in the conviction by observing that 
most of these left the business of government to be transacted, by 
four or five individuals; while, being appointed to the charge of 
factories, or becoming supervisors of provinces, they themselves 
proceeded into the interior that they might devote their energies 
to the more agreeable occupations of private trade, or the levying 
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of contributions, by a shorter process, on the native princes and 
nc^ility. Nor was it the least objectionable feature in this arrange- 
ment that the gentlemen thus employed at a distance still kept 
their seats at the council-board, and were ready, as often as occa- 
fflon required, to como down and vote in support of the faction to 
which they belonged. Clive had not been a careless observer of 
the current of public events under the administration of Mr. 
Vansittart. He saw how that gentleman was perpetually con- 
trolled and thwarted by the votes of persons who had no oppor- 
tunity of examining the merits of many of the questions which 
they came fh>m afar to decide ; and, looicing forward to the time 
when the extraordinary powers of the select committee would 
cease, he proposed that the council shouliT hereafter consist of 
not more than 12 members at the most. The point, however, 
which he was most anxious to settle in reference to this matter 
was, that, be the members of council many or few, none of them 
should be permitted to accept stationary offices in the interior. 
The Commander-in-chief must of course go with the army when- 
ever it should taice the field, but seats in the Council ought not 
for the future to be tenable by the chiefs of factories or super- 
visors. As might be expected, innovations such as these were 
looked at with extreme abhorrence by the parties whose interests 
they thwarted. Yet the opposition which he met with here was 
but as a breath of summer air when compared with the hurri- 
cane which fell upon him so soon as he began to inquire into 
past abuses. 

I am at a loss how to convey, in words of my own, any idea to 
the minds of my readers of the state of moral feeling which ap- 
pears to have held sway at this time among the English residents 
in Bengal. The Court of Directors have, however, described it 
so accurately, that in justice to my subject I am constraitiedto 
make an extract from one of their letters, written soon after the 
graver of the abuses had been put down : — '* When we look 
back," they say, " to the system that Lord Clive and the gentle- 
men of the Select Committee found established, it presents to us 
a subah (a Nabob) drsarmed, with a revenue of almost two htU- 
lions sterling, (for so much seems to have been left, exclusive ^f 
our demands on him,) at the mercy of our servants, who^hidd 
adapted an unheard-of ruinous principle, of an ititeri»st dktMt 
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from the Company. This priofiiple showed lleelf in laying their 
hands upon every thing they did not deem the Company's pro- 
perty. 

'' In the province of Burdwan, the resident and his coockcil 
took an annual stipend of near 80,000 rupees per annum from 
the Rajah, in addition to the Company's salary. This stands on 
the Burdwan accounts, and we fear was not the whole; for we 
apprehend it went further, and that they carried this pernicious 
principle even to the sharing with the Rajah of all he collected 
beyond the stipulated malguzary, or land revenue, overlooking 
the. point of duty to the Company, to whom, properly, everything 
belonged that was not necessary for the Rajah's support* It has 
been the principle, too, on which our servants liave i&lsely endea- 
voured to gloss over the crime of their proceedings, on the acces- 
sion of the present Subah ; and we fear would have been soon 
extended to the grasping the greatest share of that part of the 
Nabob's revenues which was not allotted to the Company. In 
short, this principle was directly undermining the who]« fabric' ; 
for whilst the Company were sinking under the burden of the 
war, our servants were enriching themselves from those very 
funds that ought to have supported the war." 

Determined to lay the axe to the root of the tree, and bent 
upon exposing to public scorn the delinquencies of those high in 
office, Clive took the bold step at this time of inviting the Nabob, 
Mahomed Reza Khan his minister, and some of the principal 
bankers of Moorshedabad, including his ancient comrade Roy- 
duUub, to visit him in Calcutta. They all came, and the disclo- 
sures which they made more than confirmed the worst suspicions 
he had harboured. Of the Nabob himself Clive saw enough to be 
convinced that he was in every respect unfitted for his situation. 
His ministers, as well as the dependants whom he encouraged to 
come about him, were equally wanting in talent or integrity ; 
but that which gave to Clive the greatest amount of annoyance 
was the open way in which this miserable puf^t and his satel- 
lites brought charges of corruption against the most influential 
pevsoBB in the Company's service, which the latter were unable 
to refute. As a specimen of these, the Nabob reported officially 
t^o Clive, that since his Other's death a distribution had taJ^an 
pl^e of 20 kcs of rupees by Mahonaed Reza jaiafljjor^be p1«- 
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pose of securing auch interest as should maintain bim in tiis sttcH 
aiion, and tfaat members of the Council bad participated in these 
gifts. Thia was too a^ious ao accusation to be pas^ by without 
a strict investigation ; and the matter was acccnrdiugiy discussed 
in open Council. The partks implicated sought to defend them* 
selves by accusing Clive and the select committee of acting fisoift 
the worst m(Hives. << It seem^/' says Mr* John^one, in jl minuti^ 
bearing date the I7th of June, 1765, ^^tfae aim ^ the selecir 
coqamittee to render the proceedings of the late President »i^ 
Council, if possible, obnoxious, instead of striving to i»romote 
the cordiaMty so mU(Ch to be wished* To what eaiise must we 
attribute this tamper of the .commt ttde i One would almost think 
they were piqued to ^nd Xh^ interest of the Company sa well* 
secured before their arrival; only they nusi know that thesv 
coming at all was doubtful, and the gentlemen who had felt 
the defects of the former treaty were full as well qualified to 
remedy them in the new one, and have no doubt their masters 
will approve their services. I have heard that the Governor has 
expressed much chagrin that the affair of his jaghire has been 
settled, according to his agreement with the Company, without 
his interposition, though a better opportunity could not have 
occurred to get it done, Mr, Spencer, than whose merit none 
stands in a fairer light with the Compan5r, was, if I may so call 
him, the darling of that party — of that party which in England 
opposed Lord Clive and the gmttemen ofihe committee. Any 
attack of him or his measure is an attack of the party who 
espoused him ; and though I would not assort that any such sen* 
timents influenced any member of the board, yet I cannot help 
being surprised at the uncommon neglect and disregard shown to 
Mr. Spencer by Lord Clive." 

A more ill-advised species of attack than this upon a man of 
Lord Clive's iron nerve and strong feelings cannot well be con- 
ceived. The allusion to a matter which did disturb him, and on 
account of which he had just reason to be disturbed — the un- 
called — for interference of Mr. Spencer in the matter of his jaghire, 
which, if Mr. Johnstone spoke true, appeared to have been 
suggested by Clive's enemies at home — excited his warm in- 
dignation. He recorded a minute in reply, which spoke his 
mind plainly ; and, finding that neither that nor anything else 
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s^rt -of extreme measores would do, he used the pdwef witlt 
wbkh lie was invested b^ susptending Mr. Johtii^ne^ Mr. Spencer^, 
mud several otheis of die seaior eivil offioerej ftom the service.- 
AU' tiieiie, as a matter of coumey became forthwith his personal 
oQ^mies ; and most of tlicfia Bailing to £nglahd, and putehaBing 
kffgely of India otook, foand an oppottnnity, kis-iHll' be shown by 
and.by, of imakinf^ •biraf fa^ that they were'ftudh. But in the mean 
wluQe he went forward withobifalteritigi in hiBcotirseof ^tern but 
BQoessasy refbrm. His ten^r was often ruffl^^hiift' mind wea- 
ri^$ his bodjir&tigiied^ bis j^iritsdidpt^eMOd-^yetyfo^e of thies^ 
thkigs oookk stop'him In his hoootmible osiro^r; ^ 1m tne Mi 
bayeheaikfa sofficient^^*^ he-says^'iiif a MtJisr^to^G^n^rfeil Oatnae; 
'ftaga through .wiAb the reformation \<^ Inland)' ^and I shall df^ 
witb:satia&otioi>aiid;iik pea^e.'^ <' > 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Treaty iriA tie Nab^b — Qrant of the Devannee— CorrespondOTce; 

Jn bringing these several results to bear — in putting a slop to 
the iniquitous practice in high places of receiving bribed — in 
striking at the root of the sysitem of private trade, alike fatal, to 
the prosperity of the country and injurious to the Company'f 
interests — ^in bringing back to the capital a swarm of European 
adventurers, who, under various denominations, were spread 
through the interior, and preyed upon the weaknesses of all wit^ 
wliom they came in contact — in checking the insolence of the 
native agents, and putting the commerce of the country once more 
upon an intelligible footing,— Clive bad accomplished more in 
two short months than the most sanguine of his admirers ven*» 
tured to expect from the whole of his administration. But his 
views of civil reform did not stop there. He had long foreseen, 
and more than once predicted, that the farce of maintaining at 
the Company's expense a government which was unable either 
to protect itself from foreign enemies, or to manage its own in- 
ternal affairs, could not continue long ; and, conceiving that the 
proper moment was come for putting an end to the absurdity, he 
set himself, with characteristic ardour, to accomplish that ini- 
portant object. The circumstances under which he acted were 
these: — 

I have abstained from entering into a detailed account of the 
military operations which ensued upon the massacre of Patna, 
and the retreat of Cossim AH into the territories of Oude. These 
aae not so intimately connected with the subject of the present 
narrative as to require that I should deviate from this rule fur- 
ther than by stating, that they involved the Bengal government 
in a very heavy expense, and threatened at one time to become 
interminable. The vizier could not, indeed, even after Cossim 
Ali joined him, keep the field against the Engli^Ji, „ Be^gust^wned 
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repeated checks, and was at length driven from Lucknow itself. 
There remained for him, after this, no other course than submis- 
sion ; and having given time to Meer Cossim and a European 
adventurer named Sumroo, who was supposed to have been the 
chief instigator of the , I^abob's cruelties, to escape into the 
country of the Kohillas, he opened d. communication with General 
Camac, and professed himself anxious for peace. There can be 
no doubt that tidings of Olive's arrival in India helped to hurry 
forward this consummation. Olive's name among the natives 
was that of a man irresistible in war. The title which he had 
received from the Nabob of the Cfeimatie, in comnilemortttion of 
his exploits on that side of the peninsula, had followed him to 
Hinddstan ; and Sn Bengal, and indeed as far as th^ limits x^thie 
Mogul Empire extended, Sabat Jung's fame 'was Everywhere 
spread abroad. But Olive's policy, like that of e^etf oih^it 
Englishman who h^ much distinguished himself' in tii^^ld^ 
was pacific. He knew what war was, and could hot desire, exi 
cept in the last extremity, to incur its liazards and' for^e on iU 
innumerable evils. He therefore wrote to Oarnac, ad^idn^ him 
to encourage by all means the friendly disposition of the v izier^ 
and promised to come up in order to assist in the ar^ngement of 
a permanent treaty, as soon as the state of aiMrs in Calcutta 
-would permit. "I hope," he says, in a letter bearing date the 
20th of May, 1765, " 15 or 20 days will enable me to put afl^irs 
in such a channel that the gentlemen may go on with the re- 
formation during my absence, and upon my arrival we must 
heartily set about a peace ; foi* the expense is now become so 
enormous (no less than 10 lacs per mensem, civil and military), 
that the Company must inevitably be undone if the Mahrattas or 
any other power should invade Bahar and Bengal ; for it will 
then be impossible ta raise money sufficient to continue the war. 
This is a very serious consideration \<^ith me, and will, I make 
no doubt, strike you in the sande light." 

In pursuance of this resolution, Cllve no sooner brought mat- 
ters into shape at Calcutta than he set out to join Camac at 
Benares. He had, however, important business to settle at Moor- 
shedabad, whither the Nabob with his ministers had returned, 
and he resolved to take that city oh his way ; for a slight per- 
sonal acquaintance with Nujeem*ud-Dowlah had sufficed to con- 

o2 
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vince him that the youug xnan was wholly disqualified) both.hjf 
thie oatuxal weakness of his character and (he total absence pf 
cuiUiyatiQn from his intellect, to conduct the affairs of gpyern- 
ment for one day« • It was . clear that he must al'^ays be. the; 
topi of somebody, , But, indeed, the relations between the Nabol^ 
and the Company were become by this time so entangled^ tlw4 
Tjo exercise of ability on thepart of the. former could- cauae the 
machine to go smoothly. CUve conceived that the time had 
pome for applying a decisive reuu^dy to the disease. Considering 
that the S^Ush'l^d already t^en upon thei^selves the pc^litaxy 
defence of the il^ingdomy that they wero become masters of its 
jbrade, and lo^, tp all intents and purpose of its reyeniies,.h^ 
Ija^ie tOf^he cpni^lusion that th^ surest meanc of preventing if ronig 
Xp iiviividu^, as well a^ guj^i^^lng against a breach of friendship 
l^et^ee^.; the . tFo goyernn^e^t^, would be 4;o take all the power 
into hif wvn harjdsjileavi^^ to the Nab^b only the shadow, . l^p 
his grea^ .satisfaction^ periiaps a little to. his. surprise, he.found 
that therawas.no indijsposition in the Nabob to act upon the 
suggestion. On the 9th of July he h^ .written from Moon^her 
dab^ ta inform the select cogannlttee that the durbar or admi- 
justrativB cponcil of the Nabob was settled according to 4heif 
wishes. Mi^om^ Beza Khan, i^ith two other public m^en in 
whom the English had confidenoe, were accepted by Nujeem?udr 
Dewlf^h ais his mii^sters, and a set of r^ulations were drawn up 
i^d signed, in acoordance with which the business of tl^ jkingr 
49m ^uld henoeforth be conducted. But, even,whil^ peni^ing 
the letter \yhich communiqated this intelligence, Olive felt that 
fnatters could not stop there. The continued exis^nce of two 
independent governments in the same country at the sanie time 
was impossible; and he, who perfectly understood this, lost no 
time in getting rid of the difHculty, A second letter to the cpqi* 
mittee, date4 the llth of July, contains the following statementa: 
— " We have often lamented that the gentlemen of the Council, 
by precipitating the late treaty, had lost the most glorious opporr 
tunity that could ever happen of settling matters upon that solid 
and advantageous footing for the Company which no temporary 
invasion could endanger. The true and only security for our 
commerce and territorial possessions in this country is, in a 
manner, always to have it in our power tp o^rei'awe^ihe.yeiy 
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Nabob we are bound by treaty to isuppbft: A maxim <sontirary 
to this has of late been mtieh adopted ; and from that funda- 
iti^iital error, as I may call it, have sprung the ini^merable evils; 
<>t at leasft deficiencies, in our government, which, I Itove no# 
the pleasure to inform you, are in a fidr way of b^ftg perfectly 
rfettaoved, 

** The Nabdb, upon my representation of the great ^kpense of 
such an army sts will be necessary to support him {^ his govern* 
meht, the large sums due for restitution, ahd to the navyi 
togetber with an annual tribute, wliich he will be under a rieces^ 
sity of paying to the K!ng, hath consented,' and I have agreed^, 
provided it should obtain your Approbation, that ail the"rievenues 
of the eOuntiy shall be appropriated to those purposes, 60 !ac^ of 
rupees excepted. Out of this sum are to be defrayed all hi^ ea^ 
penses of every nature and denomination. Mahomed" Bi^sia 
Khan, however, being of a disposition extreme!;^ trmforous,' il^ 
tiesipous of having the payment of the cataJry and' sepoys pass 
through his hands, though included in the said 60 lacs. This, I 
think, will be complied with. • 

*^ I am of opinion also, that certain stipends, out of the above^ 
mentioned sutn, should be fixed for thfe Begum, fbi* the ChtftA 
Nabob, and for the rest of the Nabob's brothers anrf nephewsf, 
Miriam^s* son included ; or else we must be subject to frequent 
Complaints from those quarters; for I am persuaded that the 
dependants and parasites of the present Nabob will always keep 
him in distress, be his income what it may. Although the sunt 
proposed to be stipulated for the Nabob, considering the present 
great expenses and demands, may appear large, yet, by ivhat I 
now learn, his expense exceeds the sum to be allowed ; and 
although it is certain that neither his education nor abilities wiH 
^able him to appear to any advantage at' the head of these great 
^d rich provinces, yet, I think, we are bound in honour to sup- 
port the dignity of his station, so fkr as is consistent t^^iAi the 
true interest of the Company. 

** The particulars of this matter may be further adjusted in my 

tibs^nce by Mr. Sykes, to whom I have communicated my ideas, 

■f. ■ . .. . ,, . 

i, ft.Hiiiam0pMeer»rk, the eldest «mi of MJsen Jaffiw ^ h*d; pwshed, as I 
-te"^^ elsewhere described, ^nd his son, was in consequence the rival of 
Whjeerti-ttdiDowUK for the throne. ' ' "'^ . ■ '* c> ' ^ ' 
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if the plan be approved of by the seleet committee; and the 
whole may be finally concluded to our satisfaction, upon th^e 
Company's being appointed the King's Duan, who will be em- 
powered, by the nature of their office, as well as by the King's 
consent, to settle every point.*' 

Of the character of the prince thus pensioned into insignifi- 
cance, a just estinmte will be formed afler reading Olive's account 
of the light in which the projected change was viewed by'him :— 
" He received the proposal of having a sum of money for him- 
self and household at his will with infinite pleasure, and the onljr 
remark he made upon leaving nje was, < Thank God, I shall now 
have as many dancing-girls as I please.' " 

So far a large me^ure of success had attended Olive's endei»» 
VGVLTs. A stop was put to numerous abases at Calcutta. Tb$ 
Company's relations with the Kabdi> were placed upon a mom 
ititelligibl^ footing, and both parties had reason to be pleased 
with the arrangement. The . last sentence in his letter of the 
1 1th shows, however, that Olive looked beyond the point to 
which he had now attained ; and he lost no time in seeking to 
Idealize the scheme which had long, though indistinctly, heesA 
pondered. As a step towards the aecomplishment of thlssobenMe, 
he desired to conclude a peace, on honourable terms, with tiie 
Yisier. For this purpose he proceeded to B^iares, and on the 
2nd of August, he and Snjah-u<-Dowiah had their first meetings 
It proved eminently satisfactory to both. The Vizier, ejcpecdng 
to be treated as one native power treats another which it naaj 
have ovarcome in war, was as much surprised as delighted at tiie 
modest bearing of the conqueror. He gladly consented to sur* 
render the province of Allahabad, of which the annual revemie 
was estimated at 10 lacs, or 100,000/. sterling, and he offered no 
objection to the loss of Corah likewise, should this further sacri* 
fice be required, though the revenues of Corah came up to 18 
lacs. Besides this, he agreed to pay to the Company 600,000/. 
as compensation for expenses incurred in the war, and was 
grateful for being allowed to make good the payment in two 
equal instalments. JBverything, moreover, appears to have been 
done in the best spirit. " His expressions of joy and gratitude 
on the occasion," writes Olive to the select committee, <* were 
many and warm. Such an instance of generosity in a victoriouis 
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^perny exceeded his most sanguine expectations, and we dotibt 
o^ will be the foundation of that union and amity which we 
wish to secure." But Clive's tour of negotiation was not yet 
€fnded. After ratifying the treaty with the Vizier, he pushed 
forward to Allahabad, where the feJUen Emperor, the repre- 
spntative of a long and iUnstrious race of e4;)inqu€^ors, waited 
under the protection of an English bngade to receive hina. Clive 
and Shah Aliun met for the first time on the 9th of August, 
when the demands of the Emperor were innumerable. He re* 
quired llmt an arrear of thirty ^t wo lacs of rupees, due to him, as 
he allieiged, from the Nabob of Bengal, should be paid up. This 
was refused, as well as an extifeivag^nt claim . on the score of 
anilual iribute ; but it was finally settled that his Majesty should 
reoeive the annual sum of 26 lacs per annum out of ""the reve- 
mnea of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa ; and that the provinces of 
Corah and Allahabad, yielding between them 28 lacs more, 
should be made over to him in perpetuity. Tfai» done, it be*- 
«ame the turn of the representatives of the East Indbt Company 
to put in their claims. They were acceded to without heaita*- 
IBOE^ and included firmans or deeds which established the right 
of holding for ever the lands round MadraB ated elsewhere 
which had been assigned to them by the Nabob of the Carnatici 
and gaive them full possession in pr<^ietary of the Northerly 
Gircars. The revenue of Olive's jaghire, also, whenever it 
should lapse, was secured to the Company. But the miost imw 
portant article of all was that of which Lord Clive, writing U^ 
one of his correspondents, thus speaks: — ^'We th^ti presented 
the King with two arzies (petitions), desiring he wouM grant to 
Nujeem-ud*Dowlah the Nizamut of Bengal, Bahar^ and Orissa; 
and to the Company the Dewannee of the same provinces ; to 
both of which his Majesty has signed hi^ fiat, ahd the [uroper in* 
ittruments for both arel now drawing out." 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance to the East 
India Company, and indeed to the English nation, of tins arrange^ 
atent. The Dewannee, as I have elsewhere taken occa^on to ex«- 
plain, included the right of collection and general management 
of the whole of the province or kingdom over which it extended'; 
and, great as the power of the sword may be, especially in the 
East, he who holds the purse-strings commands the means of 
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iJirecliDg the aword in its gyrations* And if tlm tuht hekl ia 
aatire stateti, where tike Nizamut retained its odgioal preroga- 
tives, much more stringent was the rule in Bengal, where a pre^ 
yiouA treaty had reduced the NftbobTs influence to the shadow of 
a shade. The J^i^mut, let it be borne in raind, ineUided the 
right of arming and coooiianding troops, of matu^ng the poUe^ 
rand, administering civil rand criminal lair throughout thecoun^;. 
Now the treaty of the 1 1th of July had divest^ Ni^m^nds- 
Dowlah of the whole of these prerogatives, aad settled him as a 
pensioner on the bounty of the Company. His nanKe indeed 
still remained ; the English feeling that it might be useful in 
case circumstances should threaten to bring them into eoUudoii 
with the Frcinch or Dutch, But of poiRrer not a shted rested with 
him — none at least b^ond that which they In iheir geamrosity 
might be inclined to concede. JSCoreoveT) most of the abuses at- 
tendant' on the commercial operations of the Company's servaats 
were effeetaaUy struck at. When the qu^tion of payment of 
duties came to be agiliaied bel!ween individuals on the one hand 
and the Company on the other, there was litlJe doubt to which «de 
the balance would lean; and private trade^ to wiiatever. ezteid; 
conducted, must, it! was agreed, be manc^ed henceforth as the inte- 
rests of the goveraing body should require. By. many bdlHant 
escploits in the iield, by thea|>plieatioa of rare adtoiiaistrative talents 
to the a^Histment of their aflaiiB, CHve had oflten made the Com- 
pany his debtor ; but in this last act he surpassed himself. - The 
signing of the deed which secured to the Campaay the rigiit of 
collecting and managing the public revenues of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa^ raised them at once to the condition oi a substantive 
Indian power. It was the first great step in that march of cki- 
minion which has since carried them from Cape Comorin to the 
Indus, and seems destined, sooner or later, to spread the English 
. language and the civilization and the faith of England over the 
whole of Central Asia ; and yet no ceremony was ever peoformed 
in the East with less of the parade of circumstance and show. A 
common bell-tent, pitched in an open field, served for the hall of 
state, in which the Emperor of Hindostan should admit to an 
audience the successful English general ; and a few cushions laid 
upon an ordinary dining*table constituted the throne where ibis 
Mogul sat, to convey, by a stroke of his pen, to a compaoy of 
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merebants from the west, tbe sovereignty over a kingdom of 
^hioh the popuktton did not nt that time Ml short of 15 millioBis 
of goals* 

' Clive knew that he had wrought a good work. His own 
vigorous understanding assured him of this^ and his ohief anxiety 
was that it should be perpetuatod. iN^either had his been a waar 
i^ast prejudiees. He had smitten down shn^ea In high places ; 
and though the device by which he accomplished his purpose 
may appear clumsy to us who live in a world a century oMclr 
than that which he iohabited, a momeutls attentive Consideration 
of the necessities of his case will force from us an acqui^escetice 
in its fitness. The pains 'whioh he took in his dealings with 
the native princes to conform on all occasions to the long esta- 
bHsbed customs of tbe country, marked hifti fbt a statesman as 
prudent as he was bold. Had he chosen to bet upon a difiWeiM 
principle, the power of gratifying a misplaced vanity was «(uite 
within his reach. Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, and indeed tfr(& 
kingdom of Oude likewise, had been conquered by the swOrd ; 
and with the sword he might have kept them. Bot the opeh 
asmmption of royalty in the name of England, besiiies that It 
would have combined against him the whole of the native 
powers, must-have involved England herself in immedtal^ disputes 
with every otiter European nation wbk^h had a commercial set- 
tlement in the provinces. France could hardly be etpected to 
hold Ctiandemiugore, nor Holland Chinchura, at the mere will 
of the English East India Company; and France and Holland, 
as allies of the Emperor of Hindostan, might have given great 
asiiioyafloe. M''hereas, by adhering strictly to recognised usage, 
and acc^ting only such powers as the Emperor had a right to 
confer, — by observing all the customary fbnns of vassalage, and 
maintaining the ostensible Nizamut in the person of the Nabob, 
he took away ground of complaint from both natives and Eu- 
ropeans, and made himself absolute without appearing to do so. 
If the devioe appear clumsy, perhaps ridiculous, when looked 
at without considering the droumstances which advised « it, its 
wisdom, taking these into account, admits of no question. Nor 
can his arrangements for the suppression of abuses among Euro- 
pean functionaries be spoken of in different terms. Let us not 
foxget that the Company had refused to raise the salaries of 
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their servants to an amount at all oorresp<xndiog^ witk the exfr 
gences of their position, while they required at the same tiiiia 
that these same servants should not, under any circumstance^^ 
mix themselves up with the internal trade of the country. Now^ 
Clive could not expect members of Council to coatent themn 
selves with salaries of 800/. a-year ; nor was it possible to throat, 
back senior and junior merchants, warehousemen, writers^^ and 
such like, on the pittances which were doled out to them &Qsl 
Leadenhall^street. But while he compelled these latter jcl»0sm 
to be content, with such additions to their pay as a legitimate com*> 
merce afforded, he took away from the former every temptatioii 
to trade at all, by dividing among them a large portion of the 
proceeds of the government njionopoly in salt. The govermneni 
diare of the profits arising from this branch of trade was, to be 
sure, on after consideration, commuted for an annual paymenl 
of 100,000/, ; nevertheiless, the right to tbe monopoly remained 
where from time immemorial it had been— in the government i 
and Clive, by the manner in which he dealt with it, did injury 
to no. one. But Clive was not content with this. He enteiv* 
tained too mean an qplmon of human nature, as it showed itself 
at least in Bengal, to leave to the principal gainers from tbit 
traffic any right of interference in its management He fixed 
the places to which the salt should be brought for sale ; he 
settled the price at which, be the season what it might, the ar- 
ticle should be sold ; and he passed a regulation by which all 
details of business, the borrowing of money, the raising of capital 
by subscription, the making of bye*law8, and indeed every other 
transaction which could be required as pertaining to barter, were 
intrusted to a 8ub*committee of four. It was dive's espeolil 
wish that from becoming a member of this sub-committee the 
Governor should be prohibited. In all his communications, a9 
well with the Court of Directors as with his personal friends be-» 
longing to their body, he pressed this point with great earnests 
ness. He saw in it the best preservative that could be dev£9ed 
against a recurrence to practices which, though he had possessed 
influence enough to put them down, were but too likely to revive 
under a less energetic successor ; and he was the more anxiou/i 
on this head because, in spite of the weeding which it had under- 
gone, the majority of the old council was still against him. It 
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appears^ too, tl^t abotif this time one member at least of tlie 
S6le(it Committee began to pky fast and loose ; and anfortunately 
1^ was the very man to Whom^ ais much at his own suggestion as 
because of the good opinion geaaerally enteiiained of him, Clive 
had been instnicted to deliver over th« government whenever he 
^ould feel inclined to relieve himself of the burthen. But it 
M hestj in such a case, to let the chief actor in the complicated 
dfama speak for himself. I therefore subjoin two letters — one 
iddressed to ia Mr. Salvadore, which describes the general results 
of CHre's negotiations with the native powers ; the other to his 
IHend, Mr. Walsh, wherein the writer's views of the characters 
of indiriduaU are stated, and suggestions thrown out in regard 
to 'measures which in his opinion ought to be adopted if the 
Company desired to keep the Bengal provinces from filing back 
isto a state of anarchy. 

To Mr. Salvadore he writes on the 25th of September, 1765, 
the following letter : — 

' ♦^ If I was to dwell upon the situation of the Company's aflfairs 
in Bengal, both civil and militaiy, a volume Would not be suffi- 
eient. However, I have the satisikctioti of informing you, that 
I have already made a great progress towards reforming those 
enormous abuses of power which cry aloud for redress. The 
inhabitants have been laid under contribution by both civil and 
military, their goods taken from them at an under price, and 
presents of money have either been extorted from them, or given 
for interfering in the affairs of government by lnsi:*ting on men 
of 'high employments being turned out, and others appointed in 
their room. The gentlemen having the revenues of the country, 
amounting to upwards of 3,000,000/. per annum at their com- 
mand, were making such hasty strides towards independency, 
that in two years' time I am persuaded the Company would not 
have had one servant upon this establishment above the rank of 
a writer. In short, if the Directors do not behave with spirit 
and integrity, and the Proprietors lay aside their animosities, 
they will become answerable to the natron and to Parliament, 
for being the cause of losing the greatest advantages which ever 
hd,ve happened to England since it has been a nation. 
* ■ "As for myself, although tempted on all sides by offers of 
riches without bounds, I have refused everything : and I am the 
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greaitftst villain upon earth, if either I or any one dependent 
upon or belonging to me, with my knowledge, either directly op 
indirectly, benefit ourselves with the value of one farthing, 
except what shall be specified in an account current which I 
intend laying before the Directors, upon my arrival in England. 
Indeed, if I suffered myself to be corrupted, I could not with' 
any fiice undertake (in conjunction with the Committee who 
have heartily and unanimously joined me) the reformations 
which are essentially necessary for the Company's welfkre. , 

" The King has granted to the Company for ever, with the 
approbation and consent of the Nabob, all the revenues which 
shall remain after paying him a certain tribute, and allowing a 
sum sufficient fbr the dignity and support of the Nabob. The 
Company's income exceeds 2,000,000/. sterling per annum, and 
theii' civil and military expensiss in future never shall exceed 
700,000f. per annum, in time of peace, and 1,000,000/. in tim6 
of wttr. Forfbrther particulars, let me refer you to Mr. Walsh. 
With regard to the French forces, I shall put those of the 
Con^pany upon so respectable a footing that all the powers of 
Enrope can have no chance of succeeding, without first landing, 
and being supported by the powers of the country; and that 
appears very impracticable, since I have lately acquired a grant 
from the King of five northern provinces, those the French for- 
merly possessed." 

His letter to Mr. Walsh bears date five days subsequently to 
the preceding. I subjoin an extract from it. 

" Had I known Mr. Sumner as well as I do at present, 
I would never have consented to his being appointed my suc- 
cessor, let the consequences be what they would. I did, indeed, 
entertain hopes that my example and instructions might furnish 
that gentleman with a plan of conduct and political knowledge, 
which would have enabled him to fill the chair with honour, and 
me to leave it with satisfaction to myself. But I am sorry to 
infbrm you that I had been but a short time on board the Kent 
brfore I discovered him to be a man no ways fit to be my 
successor. His ideas of government differ widely indeed from 
mine ; add to this, his judgment is weak, timid, and unsound, 
and resolution he has none. 

" Nor was my opinion of him changed on our arrival hert^; 
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fpr I was frequ^oUy mortified with instances of his coi^duot, 
\yhich made me look forward with regret to the day on.wiaicW 
he was to be intrusted with the go,vernmeat of BengaJ. 
Y " When affairs of the utmost consequence to th:0 Company, 
i^ere transacting by me, at the xlistance of s^,v8n hundred miles 
fj^om the presideficy, Mr. Sumner,, Gioyernor fqr thertinpe beingj 
would have yielded up some of , the most .material privileges-of 
the Coffinuttee to Mr. Legrcester, Gray, and sEurd^jt, tbi9 most 
factious among the counsellors ^ and? if I had not.wTitt^n,.ta him 
very severely on. the. subject, and jprqvailed on Mr^ Yeyelst to 
hasten down fi;on3L:Burd wan to remonstrate^with. hij^jpn Ui^ 
weakness of his coindnct, I verily believe be. wpviW haye .joined 
witV those gentleman in endeavouring .to. abolish tk^ pi^^ev of 
the Committee. . . . . ,. . ^ , , . . ^ 

. ". Whether , his behaviour, arose , me^rply froni timidity ..qf 
t^wper, or from a consideration that , his actions fprmjerly^; in the 
Burdvran country, could not bear, a acrutiny, if the ppsentr^ent 
of those whom he had been obliged to jpiniin co^dem^ingehwld 
prompt them to retaliate, I cannot say ; bnt it is cprtaia tihat 
his attention to those gentlen:^en, guilty as they had been of the 
mjQst notorious. acts of oppression, was mean and absurd., Hi» 
ccpduct, upon the whole, ooipvinces me that, had he be^ in 
council during the late transactions, he would have stood next to 
Mr. Johnstone in the donation list, which I almost wish be had» 
since the Company and I should, by that mean^^ have been ff^ed 
from the apprehensions we now labour \mder, on aooount of Im 
succeeding me in the government. 

" Imagine not that I have exceeded the boupda of trath in 
this description. A due regard to my own honour j as well aa 
to the advantage of the Company, obligeg me to be thus plain ; 
but it is not my intention to impress you with ideas so far to the 
disadvantage of Mr. Sumner, as that he may be set aside from 
the government. I think I cannot go such l^gths without 
burtkig my own reputation. I must make a point of his sucee^* 
ing me according to his appointm^t ; and I hope afi^rs will go^ 
on very well, as long as he has a good conmiittep'or council to 
watch him. 
• " If you can prevail upon the Court of Directors to empower 
me. alone, or me in conjunction with the Select Committee, to 
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regulate matters, I will be responsible for hi8 good behirrioiir;' 
If not, I much fear things will &21 into the old channel ; and to' 
the advantages arising from aah will be added every Mtek tbftfr 
ean be grasped at. * *' 

'< Bemember the oath and penalty honA mentioned' io ti^ 
public letter. If, by increasing the Governor's salary^ ^^ 
ordering his proportion of salt to be greater, there wais' a. ^i^ 
ticular oath for the Governor, whereby he should not be aliow^ 
the liberty of private trkde at all, but obliged to alfeend tb'l^' 
affairs of the Company only, leaving trade to 'the second, &o., 1^ 
think the plan of government would be much more petfeet^ a^^ 
it would be less liable to abuses f^om the head. ' ^ 

" I have hinted to Dudley only my sentiments of Mr. Sumner," 
and he knows from me that I have explained myself t& yo^/ 
Consult, therefore, together about the matt€«* ; setde it, it 
possible, in such a manner that I may not be taxed with breach 
of promise to Mr. Sumner, and I may at the s^ibe time ree^gtt' 

the government without apprehension for the consequences. 

» ♦ * . ♦ ♦. 

'^ It would be endless for me to send you the particnltkri^k^ 
every act of extortion and corruption. I had prepared a great 
many, under the hands and seals of the several zemindars and^ 
phousdars, in order to make it impossible for such men tO' 
succeed in any of their foture designs ; but the total overtiiTOlr. 
of Sulivan and his party makes such authentic proofs urniecessary,^ 
especially as we have sent home sufBdent to convince every 
impartial Director of the general corruption and proftigacy of 
their servants in Bengal." 

The language of these letters is stern and uncompromising 
enough. It cannot be said to belie in any respect the nature of 
him who made use of it ; and yet I think it would be unjust to' 
the memory of a very remarkable man were we to assume thai 
he had not his amiable weaknesses too. Clive seems to have 
loved as he hated— without stint, and sometimes without msch' 
discrimination. Wc find him often repenting of the predileo^' 
tions which he had been induced to form ; and deuoundng as 
idiots men whom for a while he had represented as worthy of a 
world's admiration. Mr. Sumner is an instance in point ; so hi 
Mr. Yansittart; and even General Camao, as I shall have 
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^eeailofi' by Imd by to ahow^ narrowly escaped being classed in 
the auae category. Neither do^ bit more private correspond^ 
ende breathe- on any occasion that tone of deep domestio feding 
which we find in the home communications of miaiiy other m^en 
baid]^ less distic^idsbed than he. Th^re are no letters of his 
extant resembling those which Waarea Hastings addressed to hia 
wifd ; tbei!e are nonetbat bear the slightest affinity to the touching 
fcussages in wbioh^ when writing to Lady Munro, Sir Thomas 
used to bewail bis own solitude* Still Glive had a rude regard 
fbi: his relatives^ as his hberality to them in the shape of money- 
gift^ seems to prove; and he wrote to them familiaily likewise; 
Let the reader judge from the Ibllowing specimens of the extent 
to whiph he permitted the love of home and its endearments to 
influence him* On the 25th of September, 1765, he writes to 
bis oousiti, as follows : — 

<< I have received your letter of the 22nd of November, 1764, 
by which I find you are all in health, though not so happy as 
when I was among you. I make no donbt of once more con- 
tributing towards that happiness, though not quite so soon as I 
expected, when in England, owing to the length of our passage. 
I have pitched upon the beginning of December, 1766, ibr 
resigning this government ; and nothing but my death sliall 
prevent it. General Garnac, myself^ and the rest of our &mily, 
propose coming most of the way overland ; and shall, in all 
probability, be in Xiondon some time in April, 1767. 

<^ I have been seven hundred miles up the country, and have 
established a firm and lasting peace, I hope, with the Great 
Mogul and his vizier Shuja Dowlah. I have seen much of his 
Majesty, and he has appointed me one of his fint omrahs, or 
nobles, of his empire, with an immense title, not worth sixpence 
in England. Touching all these matters I most refer you to 
Mr. Walsh. 

<< I am glad you have put a stop to Styche expenses : they 
became enormous, and it will be time enough to go on with 
them upon my arrival in England ; but I approve greatly of 
your repairing Walcot, and making it fit for Lady Olive's 
reception. The only concern I feel arises from a conviction of 
what she must suffer from so long an absence. 

<< With regard to myself, I have full employment^ ^li^iQoy 
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my health rather better than in England, though I find I cannot 
bear the heat so well as formerly, which makes me determined 
to quit the country as soon as possible." 

** I rejoice," he writes* to his father, " to hear from others, 
though not from yourself, that, notwithstanding the accident 
which has happened to one of your eyes, you retain both your 
spirits, appetite, and health. It is impossible, without a mimde, 
to enjoy the blessings of life in that perfection in our latter days 
as in the days of youth : but I really think your temperance and 
the goodness of your constitution will carry you through life 
with ease and satisfaction to yourself to an age nearly equal to 
that of yonr aunt Judy. 

^^ Although I enjoy better health than in England, India is 
by no means agreeable to me, separated as I am from my wife, 
children, and dearest relations. The length of our passage will 
make my absence one year more than I intended, but this you 
may be assured of, that nothing shall detain me in Bengal 
beyond the beginning of December, 1766; and I hope to see 
you all in good health and spirits some time in April, 1767. 

"I have been seven hundred miles up the country, and have 
been very conversant with his Majesty, the Great Mogul. He 
has made me one of the first omrahs, or nobles, of his empire. 
I have concluded a peace for the Company, which 1 hope will 
last, and obtained from the King a grant of a revenue of 
2,000,000/. sterling per annum for them for ever ; and, what is 
more, I have put them on a way of securing this immense 
revenue, in such a manner that it is almost impossible to deprive 
the Company of it, at least for some years to come. 

" With regard to myself, I have not benefited or added to 
my fortune one birthing, nor shall I ; though I might, by this 
time, have received 500,000/, sterling. What trifling emolu- 
ments I cannot avoid receiving shall be bestowed on Maskelyne, 
Ingham, and Strachey, as a reward for their services and 
constant attention upon my person. I am much obliged to the 
Doctor for his care of my health : he is worth about 2000/. 
already. This ship, sent express, will bring the Company the 
most important news they ever received ; and, if they are not 

♦ 24th September, 1765. Digitized by GoOglc 
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qaM^fied \tith mloe and the CommiUee's caadaot, I will pro^ 
nounee there k not one < grain of liiODaup.ot integrity remaining 
in England. The reformation X ana. makii^, in both tke oivU 
and miliJ^axy branches, will reoder the aoqnieition of fortunes not 
so ftiiidd^n or certain as foroierly. Tltk^^Med to the shortneofi 
of ffty slay in India, induces -me to ihivk Captain Sempbill had 
betti^r.stay \n Snglaotdv wber^ we may serve him by our interesf; 
at bpma^ Eemember me in the. most, ftffbettguate mani^r fo my 
fifiother. Sb^ has aot^ a. gre4i^ part? i» lifd. The unifornaity of 
h€^ c^ndix^t.witb, regard t^her ^iJdren must, 24. the, same time 
it aJglords h^r the mo^t /pli^iising, reflieQtit9n«> infiueuce thtem to 
entertain the highest respect and veneration for so (Reserving a 
parents I will mo^t certainly write to her^ and tf> my brothers 
apd si^tersy. who hare, my most affectionate wishes*" 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Commencement of Military Heform-^Alarm of Mutiny. 

In his struggle with the friends of corruptioa in civil life» Lord 
Clive had triumphed* If some abuses still remaiiuMi^ they wexe 
few 10 number and comparatively of slight import^ice, while the 
«torm of opposition with which he was assailed on his first arrival 
iiad died away. Indeed Clive took good care that the political 
atmosphere immediately about himself should be cleared of the 
worst elements with which it was charged. Messrs. Johnstone, 
Xisycester, Burdett, and others of less note were summarily dis- 
missed the service and sent home. This lefl in Bengal, in the 
regular line of succession, only very young men, on whops, 
because of their inexperience, Lord Clive could repose little con- 
fidence. He therefore applied for leave to bring round from 
Madras and Bombay, to fill the vacant places, gentlemen accus- 
tomed to business, and willing, as he hoped, to take their tone 
in its management from himself. As was to be expected, a 
rumour of his intentions in regard to this matter no sooner got 
abroad than it united in a common feeling of hostility against 
him almost all who saw in the proposed arrangement a serious 
.hindrance to their personal advancement. These junior malcon- 
tents appear, however, to have learned wisdom from the fate pf 
their seniors. Whatever they might feel, they were careful xkfxt 
to make any needless or premature display of indignation ; nor 
was. it until the results of his endeavours to carry the principle of 
reform into the military, establishment of the province became 
apparent, that the existence of so strong a feeling among the 
younger civil servants of the Company was suspected. How the 
truth came to light, and in what manner Clive dealt with it, I 
now proceed to relate. 

The army of the East India Company had arrived at the state 
in which Lord Clive now found it by a process which could 
hardly fail of affecting injuriously the moral tone of its European 
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members. Accidental in its origin, and forced on to maturity 
against tlie will of the body which maintained it, there was per- 
haps no armed force in the world of which the ofRcers were more 
completely thrown upon the resources of their own ingenuity in 
order to maintain a respectable station in society. For more 
than a century the military defence of the factories had been in- 
trusted to persons armed^ like the attendants of native magis- 
trates and princes, with swords and shields and spears. By and 
by the European merchants and thieir clei'ks enrolled themselves 
into companies of militia ; and when this service proved too 
severe, they hired runaway seamen from the fleets of all nations, 
and employed them sometimes as soldiers, and sometimes as 
labourers in their warehouses, according as the exigences of the 
moment might seem to require. Of these people, when under 
arms, one or more of the Company's factors took the command, 
for which a slight addition to his regular salary was made, with- 
out, however, any restrictions being imposed upon his privileges 
of private trade, or any exemption afforded from attendance in 
the Company's counting-house. 

In proportion as the current of events swept the Company 
more and more within the influence of Indian politics, the repre- 
sentatives of that body were compelled to increase their military 
force. More deserters were taken into pay; and U^hen this 
source of recruiting was found to be insuflicient, crimps were 
employed to pick up the scum of London in the streets, and to 
send out the sweepings of jails and workhouses to swell the ranks 
of the Indian army. Such an influx of ragamuffins into their 
settlements abroad compelled the Court of Directors to set up a 
corps of military officers as a body distinct from their civil ser- 
vants. But the gentlemen of Leadenhall-street could not as yet 
cease to regard themselves as traders, and nothing more. They 
therefore paid their military officers on a scale proportionate to 
that which had been framed for the remuneration of their civil 
servants ; and being aware that it was inadequate, they applied 
the same remedy to the evil in one case which had served to 
counteract, if not to remove it, in the other. Military officers, 
like senior and junior merchants, were permitted to improve their 
fortunes by trading on their own account. 

As long as the settlements enjoyed peace, this systeM #i]f ke 

p 2 
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well enough for individuals. The officer, when not required on 
parade (and parades were few, and barrack duty marvellously 
light), worked like any other clerk at his books, or amused him- 
self with cards, horse-racing, cock-fighting, or any other of the 
sports which were then in fashion. But these sources of emolu- 
ment and recreation alike failed him when the army took the 
field. It was necessary, likewise, in order to ensure his effi- 
ciency, that he should go forth provided with tents, canteens, 
baggage-animals of every sort, and horses; and with most of 
these he could not, while doing garrison duty, be expected to 
encumber himself. Accordingly he sought and obtained an 
allowance which, under the head of batta, was supposed to be 
sufficient to reimburse the first cost of the necessary articles, and 
to keep them up, as well as to remunerate the native servants 
who looked after them, and to put a little extra pay in the offi- 
cer's pocket during the whole season of his absence from the 
capital or presidency. Prize-money likewise was conceded to 
him ; nor were any objections made to his acceptance of such 
presents as might be offered by native cbie&. And if he con- 
trived all the while to keep his commercial dealings in activity, 
the government not only did nothing to interrupt the process^ 
but gave him credit for more than an average share of talent, 
and rejoiced in the success which attended its exercise. 

It was the obvious consequence of such a system to dull the 
edge of chivalrous honour among, the gentlemen brought iJip 
in the military service of the Company. Soldiers, like other 
men, must have enough whereon to live ; but the commercial 
and the military spirit seldom go long together; and the 
temptations to indulge the one at the expense of the other 
became at last, especially in the Bengal army, so great, '^ that 
flesh and blood," to use one of Lord Olive's expressions,. 
" could not stand it." Moreover, the occurrences of every new 
day gave to this sordid principle a stronger impulse. When 
Clive entered into the conspiracy to dethrone Suraj-u-Dowlah, 
and Meer Jaffier, the better to encourage the English army to be 
hearty in his cause, promised, out of his own resources, to double 
the batta, or field-allowance granted by the Company, no one 
considered it necessary to decline the offer ; and, from a prece- 
dent of this sort, once set, he would have been a bold Nabob 
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who should have ventured to recede. The consequence was, 
that from the commencement of the march, which ended in the 
battle of Plassey down to the date of Olive's return to Calcutta 
as Governor and President of a Select Committee, double batta 
had been regularly received by the Bengal army. It is true 
that the Court of Directors more than once protested against the 
arrangement. So long, indeed, as the payments came out of the 
pockets of the Nabob they held their peace. He was pledged to 
defray the costs of the military force which kept him on the 
throne ; and if he chose to go to unnecessary expense in doing 
so, the loss was his — they had nothing whatever to say about it. 
But as soon as an arrangement was made for transferring the 
payment of the troops to the Company, the Directors denounced 
the double batta system as iniquitous. They gave repeated 
orders to the local government that the abuse should cease ; and 
more than one feeble, and therefore vain, attempt was made to 
carry them into execution. 

The Court's letter which required an engagement from their 
civil servants to accept no more presents, and to put the trade of 
private persons on a reasonable footing, had especially enjoined a 
cessation in the issue of double batta to the troops. The dis- 
tricts which Cossim Ali had made over being accepted in lieu of 
all pecuniary contributions to the army, it became a point of 
importance with the Company to maintain the latter body on a 
scale as economical as should be consistent with its efi&ciency ; 
and as double batta was confessedly an arrangement between 
the Nabob and the English officers, the Court of Directors de- 
cided that there was no obligation on tlieir part to continue the 
practice. The project of reduction was not, however, taken up 
with any degree of spirit at Calcutta ; indeed Mr. Vansittart had 
been early given to understand that any attempt on his part 
to diminish the customary emoluments of the military classes 
would lead to consequences ,more serious than either he or the 
Directors' counted upoh. Accordingly, Mr. Vansittart, and the 
government which succeeded his, both gave way, and double 
batta continued to be issued to men who, feeling their power, 
had in more ways than one begun to abuse it. But Clive was 
made of different materials. He had warned the army at the 
outset that the indulgence which Meer Jaffier granted to them 
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could not be eajoyed for ev«r. He bad more than onee reret^ 
to the subject during hU first admiDiBtration of the ai^ttoC 
Bengal, and abstained from advising the Nabob to stay inft. 
bounty only because he was un\rilliiig to interfere with arratige^. 
ments which, while they benefited his brother oflSoers, did ate 
inj«ry to the masteTs whom they served. He had now, howei;et£ 
a specific duty to perform, and he set innBelf about it KaJvi^ 
redressed the grievances of winch the Ooort cfomplaiaed is^ths^ 
eiffil brlHichesf of the service^ he o|tplied hintolf next to tbefeosfi 
rection of military abuses, of which one of the most striJringililllfi 
indeed beenTenlaiied. Jby the iaame proecss ^liieb^toiik awej.fi&m 
nfiemifaerB jofcooneil their >right of prinnstib taode, and diiriiiied> 
iinong tliem the p^oftksk (f£ the saltncHiopo^. . - • . ..it 

r: : I.JwTie adverted dlsewiiel*& to a. proposal made. by L(0rd G^m 
ivhil^ IDF igngjland 'tO' alter «nd improve thsiorgatiiiation otthff 
trdops /which ike Cdmpany kept oik}^t for die defenee «f?^ 
territories in 'BengaL It -had already- to & oecttiin extcoil bl»ll 
aetod iupon ; so that > this B^gal mrmy . w%is< now told off inta flH^g$£ 
HWttts of Exmopean and native in&ntry^ and kaidits artOlery hikI 
eavalsy^^tbe 'latter as yet beii^an inoonaideral^ foree-MlMiiN 
boted into balteriesy oi*, its thef were then'calied, Gompadesi^dT 
^uns,^-^«nd squadromof hone. The whole wece, besides^ toid >eff 
ih"thvee brigades ; of whioh the first, imdar Colonel Sir BobeM 
I^dtxsher, occupied ^piarters at Moogbir; the third, under Sijr 
Robert Barker, was cantoned at Bankepore; while thesecctol^ 
of which Oolonel Smith was at the head^ lay^ ia compliajiee wilb 
the united request of the Emperor and the King of Oude^-m 
enervation of the Mahrattas at Allahabad. - > 

Such a convienient distribution of the military force of ilm 
ptovinoe concurred with the ratification of a treaty of genertifl 
" pieace in afibrding to Lord Ciive as good an opportunity as :he 
could have d^ired of entering upon the course of military reforiPV 
which he had made up his mind to pursue. An order according 
appeared towards the end of September, 1765^ which waroed tiM( 
troops that from the Ist of January, 1 766, the right of Europeodl 
officers to draw double batta should cease. Forasmuch, Jtow*' 
ever, as the distance from Calcutta to Allahabad was greats ami 
that the officers attached to the brigade doing duty at the Jiu^l^ 
station were put to heavy charges, the Goy^DPr, «ld.^Q>ll|<^ 
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QOiteented to Iheir cootinuing ta dra\ra» hesrcfte^ore so long as they, 
should remain in the field ; but it was provided at the sanie time 
that whraierer the r^ments went) into cantonments this privilege 
should' cease, and that the principle of economy which prevailed' 
elsewhere siMold- come into i^ratioti at Allahabad like^Rtise^ 
Meanwhile the troops at Fataa aad Monghirwere to receive 
hftlf-4Mitta, subjeet to simihiii restarietiona ; wiiile those donig duty 
tft the^ presidepDyVeie ptit uponithc skme footing with the troops 
OA* the Goromsmdel eoast*«^tiiat is to say, they were to<drafW na 
batta^aiL' • .: ■ r . . ..•' . ,-: 

< Tliere is no order of penops wi^i whom^ ubder connicm iAwh 
<liiiii6taaiicesy greater liberties may be taken by thegovenung power 
than with soldiers. Wher&the spirit of dismpline has lieeo well 
preierva^ Isoldiera obey^ tbrmigh the lofce df cufltonv commaiids 
wJiIcK they* feel, to be ui^ast ; and Bobmit to wrongs^ gmmbling 
perbapd all the while, yet <ieiver -driiamingihslt lo go beyond* a 
Itttk idle <!ompWnt is possiblei' But ih^ arrtvy of Bengal wasnot 
at this time in a state of highdiscqdine* Xtidnlged and pcfmfieited 
by the native -prinees^ the officers had learned to .vtgirdi thenar 
sehpes^ rather timntheei^il powers as supreme; and' were' con* 
ftrmed in- this idea. fr<»B .lindbig tfatt -the Govemoi; and Counoii 
never Ten tured to enfbree obedience to aa order agtinstwhioh 
they or their chiefs protested. A body of men, actmuted by such 
a Spirit, and bearing the swdfd^ fbrmidaible every where^ and ie 
]>ndia resistless^ might have been regarded as not exactly the 
class ef persons on whose forbearance it woi;dd be safe to makeia 
rash experiment* Nevertheless Oli^e^ partly perhaps because he 
scarcely counted on resistance^ partly because it was not in his 
natute to shrinic £rom a contest in Whatever souree originating, 
or by whatever adversary offered, published his decree with*- 
oat so much as inquiring how it was lilcely to be received. It 
wai» greeted in every military station throughout the proviuces 
With a howl of condemnation. Bemonstranoes pourod in, as 
heretofore, to which officers of every rank in the. service affixed 
their names ; and the more sanguine flattered themselves that a 
rhnilar result would attend the present, moveinent which had fol* 
lowed upon others of the same sort. The more thoiughtful knew 
better ; and GHv^e's answer to the protest neither surprised nor dis** 
appoinl^ them. The officers of tiie army were informed th|ilJfae 
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Oovemor and Select Committee had special instructions from the 
Court of Directors to act as they were doing ; and that, not 
being able to find any loop-hole through which to escape from 
paying obedience to their superiors, they had only to express a 
hope that the remonstrants would follow the example which they 
set. The remonstrants did not act on this wise suggestion. But 
perceiving that the parties with whom they had to deal were made 
of less flexible stuff than the governments which they had been ac- 
customed heretofore to overawe at their pleasure, they entered into 
a regular conspiracy to compel a compliance with their wishes. 

Their plan, which seems to have been formed originally at 
Monghir, and diffused from that station over the rest of the can- 
tonments, amounted simply to this : that on a given day they 
should all resign their commissions, and st^dily refuse to serve 
any more unless the old allowance of double batta were restored. 
At first it would appear that the officers of the second brigade, 
which held, as it were, the outposts at Allahabad, refused to 
become parties to the conspiracy. They considered themselves, 
as they stated, in the enemy's presence, and could not, therefore, 
without sacrificing their personal character, quit the service till 
relieved. But the feeling of honour, if such it was, which 
swayed them, soon yielded to the remonstrances of their com- 
rades. Hints were thrown out of men's usual indifference to the 
wrongs of others so long as they themselves are not sufferers by 
them ; and the gentlemen of the second brigade, rather than be 
accounted guilty towards their comrades of treason, consented to 
betray their country. It was accordingly arranged that on the 1st 
of June the commissions of all should be given up simultaneously 
to the commandants of their respective brigades, and that till the 
fifteenth day of the same month the parties thus ceasing to be 
officers should serve as volunteers. But this respite being granted 
for the simple purpose of affording time for the Grovernment to re- 
lent^ it was further resolved that beyond the 15th no inducement 
dhort of an absolute concession of the point at issue should keep 
them to their colours. Moreover, the conspirators bound them- 
selves by oath to secrecy, and came under engagements, which 
they ratified by a like pledge, to defend with their lives the lives 
of any of the body who might be coudemned to suffer death by 
.sentence of a court-martial. Nor was this all. In order to 
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escape the guilt of mutiny, they resolved to decline accepting* 
the advance of pay which it was the custom of the service to 
make on the first day of every month. Finally, as if distrustful 
of their own oaths, each man gave a bond of 500/. to another 
that he would not take back his commission till the double batta 
was granted ; while all entered into a subscription, in which 
arrangement several civilians joined them, in order to provide a 
fund out of which such as should be dismissed the service and 
sent home might be provided for. 

This frightful mutiny, to which, as it afterwards came out, 
ofHcers of high rank were privy, if they did not positively lend 
themselves to promote it, was in full operation, when intelligence 
arrived of the advance of 50,000 or 60,000 Mahrattas towards 
Corah. The second brigade, being within 100 miles of the 
point threatened, was ordered to hold itself in readiness for ser- 
vice ; and Colonel Smith, with the sepoy battalions, encamped 
as far in advance as Serajahpoor. But the European regiment 
abode still in its quarters at Allahabad — exposure to the intense 
heat which prevails in that quarter of India in the spring of the 
year being considered as too severe a risk to be incurred except 
in case of emergency. 

Such was the state of the army of Bengal in the month of 
March, 1766. Neither Lord Clive nor General Carnao seems to 
have entertained the slightest suspicion of the truth, when they set 
out for Calcutta together in order to regulate, with Mr. Sykes, 
the amount of revenue to be collected at Moorshedabad and Patna 
for the ensuing year, and to receive from the King of Oude the 
balance of the 50 lacs of rupees which, by the treaty of August, 
1765, he had bound himself to pay. They had a further object 
in view — namely, to form alliances with the princes of the em- 
pire against the Mahrattas, whose encroachments threatened evil 
consequences to all ; and they were all, but especially Clive, who 
rejoiced in the apparent success of his policy both foreign and 
domestic, in the highest possible spirits. They reached Moorshe- 
dabad in April, and had not been there three weeks ere a 
despatch arrived from Calcutta which tyoubled them. It con- 
tained a remonstrance from the third brigade, signed by 9 cap- 
tains, 12 lieutenants, and 20 ensigns, against the reduction r 
batta, to which, as Mr. Verelst and the Cq^imII reported, Jh 
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did not feel thetn^lves competent) ivithout commUDicdlidii- 
with the Governor, to give any reply. Lord Olive, concel^^Hj^ 
that this was a mere repetition of the deviee whibh faad*b<^' 
conoerted some months previously without leading to any • 
serious, resukd, directed that the remonstrance should be senttto' 
Sir R. Barker, by whom the brigiade ^was «ommanded^ and >tfatt(P 
the gentlemen from whom it came should be informed that the 
Supreme Council could not take notice of any petition or appeal 
from officers unless it came to them through the regular channel. 
At the same time, in order that every possible contingency might 
be provided against, he communicated his views in detail to the^ 
Committee. They were in substance the same with those on 
which he had acted when the first remonstrance reached him ; 
and he recommended, in the event of a duplicate document being 
sent in, through the brigadier, that it should be answered in a 
like spirit. 

Clive's letter was written on the 22nd of April. On the 28th 
he received a despatch from Sir Robert Fletcher, dated from 
Monghir on the 25th, which appears to have awakened the ear* 
liest suspicion in his mind that the spirit of the army was not 
good. Indeed, I use'an inadequate phrase when I thus express 
myself. Sir Robert Fletcher's communication stated plainly that 
the officers, not of his brigade only, but of the whole army, 
seemed determined to make another attempt for the recovery of 
the batta ; and that, though they proposed to serve throughout 
the month of May as volunteers, he had reason to suspect that 
most of them had bound themselves to one another to send in 
their commissions to their respective commandants. In corrobo- 
ration of these statements, Sir Robert begged to enclose copies of 
a correspondence which had passed between himself and Sir R. 
Barker, commanding the third brigade. It related to a quarrel 
among some officers belonging to the latter corps, and to the 
proceedings of a court of inquiry which had sat to investigate the 
causes of the difference. Some startling revelations appear to 
have been made in the course of these proceedings; but Sir 
Robert Fletcher affected to treat the whole matter lightly. In 
his reply to Sir R. Barker, which bore date April 24th, he ob- 
serves, ^^that though he had heard for some days that the 
officers had thoughts of resuming their demands, he could not 
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ihmk it d^erv^ much notice ; wnd^ even if the contrary were 
the eaae, he did not see that any great harm would anse. The 
only result/* bd continuesy ^< of theit profiesed reBignatioos will 
'be» that Lord CUve^.who is not likely to change aresolutaoo once 
formed, will find a.QoaveRi«i^ opportunity of pickaiig out the 
beat offioers and getting rid of the bad ones^F 
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• CHAPTER XXIL 

Progress and suppression of the Mutiny — Letters to various Correspondents. 

I HAVE dwelt at some length on the dawn of this remarkable 
military revolt, partly because, without tracing the progress of 
the evil from stage to stage, it is impossible to do justice to the 
individual who quelled it, partly because the full magnitude of 
the danger will not be understood unless by him who observes 
to what extent and into what quarters the spirit of disaffection had 
spread. Here, for example, was Sir Robert Fletcher, an officer 
of high rank and established reputation, who, on account of 
former services, had been transferred from Madras to Bengal, 
and promoted there over the heads of many of his seniors, writing 
from the brigade of which he was in command, as if, on the 25th 
of April, he had only for the first time begun to suspect that all 
was not as it ought to be, yet professing to hold that the evil was 
of so trifling a nature as to justify him in treating the discontent 
of his subordinates as a mere matter of raillery. Now, as the 
progress of my narrative will show. Sir Robert Fletcher had not 
only been conversant with the plans of the disaffected from the 
beginning, but he was brought to trial on the charge of encou- 
raging, if he did not positively suggest them ; and, being found 
guilty, was dismissed the service. Again, Sir Robert Barker, 
though exposed to no suspicion of this sort, seems to have been 
kept so completely in the dark, that of a conspiracy begun in 
December, 1765, he never heard till towards the end of April, 
1766; indeed, his correspondence shows that he might have 
remained ignorant of the affiiir till it exploded, but that the con* 
spirators began to quarrel among themselves, and let out by 
accident that which it was their business to conceal. Nor is this 
all. It was this quarrel, and nothing else, which, forcing on a 
premature disclosure of their plot, not only put the supreme 
government upon its guard, but afforded tiipie to, maluje plans 
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for counterworking the designs of the mutineers. The scheme, 
as concocted in the latter days of the past year, had reference to 
an expected commencement of hostilities, and took into view the 
straits to which it was probable that, at such a moment, the 
Government would be reduced. Men calculated that the Mah* 
rattas would be fairly in the 6eld about the ' beginning of June ; 
and on the 1st of June the commissions of the whole body of 
European officers were to be thrown up. What could the Go- 
vernment do under such circumstances except yield the point at 
issue? But the disclosures effected in the course of the proceed- 
ings at Bankepore deranged the whole scheme ; and now, dis^ 
trusting one another almost as much as they feared the vigorous 
interposition of Government, the conspirators resolved that they 
should strike their blow on the 1st of May. That their confidence 
as to the result bad not, however, abated, was proved by the 
delivery about this time to Captain Carnac (an officer on Lord 
Olive's staff) of a letter signed '< Full Batta,'' and dated the 15th 
of April, in which Captain Carnac was informed of the design in 
progress, and requested not only to send his own commission to 
a friend, but to add his name to the list of those who were pledged 
to provide for the martyrs in the cause. Captain Carnac, as in 
duty bound, put the letter into Lord Clive's hand. The latter 
read it, and saw at a glance how the land lay. He was by no 
means insensible to the danger which threatened ; he was alive 
to the inconvenience — not to call it by a stronger term — which 
must fall upon every branch of the public service; but he 
does not seem to have wavered respecting the course which it 
behoved him to follow. He wrote immediately to the Council 
at Calcutta, despatching his letter by express ; and having in-* 
formed his colleagues of all that had come to his knowledge, he 
desired that they would lose no time in sending to Madras and 
Bombay for as many officers, cadets, and volunteers as could be 
spared. ^' Such a spirit as this which pervades the Bengal 
army," he says, '^ must be suppressed at all hazards, unless we 
determine on seeing the government of these provinces pass 
from the civil into the hands of the military departments." 
Wlnerefore it was his deliberate opinion that not one of the 130 
individuals, of whose intention to resign he liad been made aware- 
ovtght, in the event of carrying their resolution into effect, to?' 
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Te-admitted, tinder any pretence, into the Company's service* 
Meanwhile they must fight the Mahrattas, if to fight they were 
compelled, with such means as were at their disposal ; and, the 
better fo enable them to do so, both the Madras and Bombay 
authorities were urg^ to use all convenient despatch in sending 
on the officers for whom application waid about to foe made. 

Having despatched this letter, Lord Clive proceeded to com- 
municate with l^r R. Fletcher and Sir R. Barker. To both he 
sent c6pies of his note to the Supreme Council, and left thekn at 
liberty, if they should deem the course expedient, to make the 
eubstance of it kuown to the oflficers under their respective com- 
mands. A lingering hope still, however, cheered him that things 
might not be in so bad a state as common rumour represented. 
Sir R. Barker had never made any direct complaint to himself; 
from Colonel Smith at Allahabad no communications whatever 
were received. Possibly the contagion might not have spreatl 
beyond the circle, wide enough in all conscience, which was known 
to be infected. But this delusion, if such it may be called, soon 
gave way to more stern realities. Scarcely were his despatches 
to the two brigadiers sent ofi^ when a letter from Sir Robert 
Barker informed him that the whole of his command was in a 
state of dissolution ; that the officers had warned him of their 
determination to resign on the 1st of May ; and that he enteir- 
tained serious apprehensions of a mutiny among the men. It 
appeared, also, that the spirit of disaffection had spread to the 
civil servants of the Company, among whom a subscription had 
been got up, to the extent of 16,000/., in order to supply the 
mutineers with funds, and protect them against the probable con- 
sequences of their misconduct. It was impossible, amid such a 
complication of difficulties, to doubt that the whole army was 
animated by the same bad spirit, and Clive took his measures 
accordingly. 

It was necessary, in order to save the arms of England from 
defeat, and the newly-acquired provinces from destruction, that 
the brigade in advance — in other words, the troops stationed at 
Allahabad and Serajapoor, should be kept faithful to their colours. 
Clive therefore sent instructions to Colonel Smith to be much upon 
his guard ; to yield witting, to promise nothing, except in the last 
extremity; to put down the mutiny, should , it br^ou^ in his 
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corps, with a strong band^ if possible ; and to come to no terms 
with the mutineers unless the troo(ps could not. be brought by 
any^ other means into the field. At the same time he hurried 
forward to Monghir as many officers as could be collected from 
Calcutta and elsewhere, and directed them to use their best en- 
deavours^ by argument, by persuasion, by the threat of his speedy 
arrival, to bring back the malcontents to a sense of duty. To Sir 
Robert Barker, however, and Colonel Smith, in both of whom 
he appears to hare reposed great con^ence, he transmitted only 
general recommendations that they should break the refractory 
spirit of their mutineers, let the consequences be what they 
might. Neither Sir Bobert Barker nor Colonel Smith failed 
him at the pinch. < The former put in arrest and sent down to 
Calcutta the field- adjutant or brigade^major of his own cbrigade, 
for presuming on the 1st of May to enclose to him the.commia- 
sions of a large number of officer. To the officers themselves 
he sent back their commissions, it is true, but he acoompanied 
the gift with a threat that, if they did not immediately return to 
their duty, the extreme rigour of military law would be enforced 
against them ; and such was the influence of bis well-known cha^ 
r^ter, that, with only three exceptions, the whole of the recu- 
sants resumed their places in the ranks. In Bke mannerColonel 
Smith justified, by the energy which marked his proceedings, the 
good opinion entertained of him by his chief. By accepting the 
resignations of some, and refusing to communicate upon the 
subject with others, he managed to keep a sufficient number of 
European officers with Ids sepoy battalions to ensure their 
efficiency, and forthwith sent one of these back to the support of 
the commandant at Allahabad, where the European regiment 
threatened to break into mutiny. The sepoys, marching a hun- 
dred miles in fifty hours, reached the cantonments in good time ; 
whereupon the mutineers returned to their barracks, and the 
officers were almost all put in arrest 

Meanwhile Lord Clive proceeded in person to Monghir, where 
the danger was far more imminent than at either of the other sta- 
tions. He reached the cantonments on the 15th of May, and was 
astounded at the tidings which immediately greeted him. The 
officers whom he had sent forward from Calcutta and Moorshe- 
dabad had not, it. appeared, been idle. They gointedjout^to tlieir 
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comrade the folly as well as the moml guilt of their proceedings 
and reproached them with aeting ungratefully to the QovemoK^ 
who, instead of appropriating to his own use the legacy lel^ %» 
him in the wiU of Meer Jafiier, had set aside the whole, amout^t- 
ing to not less than 70,000/. sterling, to fon» a fund nmt o£ 
which pensions to invalids and to the widows of officers and ^c^ 
diers dyin^ in the service might accrue. The . ii)iJ<?9iitejM» .^i 
clared that they bad never till that naoment h^rd of XiOcdCliv^'^ 
generosity to the service j and when reminded that theeir^mi^ 
stance could not but be well known, to their brigadUtiri th^, 
replied that, f^hether well known to him or not, tbiS: brigi^iegc^ 
had taken . cape not to make any of their body oc^mzant lof thf^r 
facU Indeed they went further; for in direct terwA ^ayieof; 
th^m charged Sir Kobert Fletcher with giving encouragement t^ 
proceedings from which it was. now i];npo$sible for them %^ vfiXhr, 
dra,w. Moreover, Lord Clive learned that so recftntly a^ tk^ 
13th there had b^en a movement among the £uropea^ ^oldi^an^ 
to support their ofl^cers by force, and that they bad been diyert$|(lt 
from their purpose only by a distribution of money} and jth^ 
assurance which Sir K. Fletcher gave them> that he wa^ ne^^^afit 
they had b.een led to believe, a^bout to put himself at thei^ beadp... 
These sta^tements were made to Lord CHve immediately on*, 
his arrival a^t Monghir ; and Sir R. Fletcher, being sent for, cort- 
roberated them in the main ; but he made, duiiiig the interview} > 
an admission which sank deep into CUve's mind, though* withu 
great self-commafnd he affected at the nxoment not. tQ notice dM 
Sir Robert, it came out, had been cognizant of the designs of hi& 
ofHcers ever since the month oi January. He had senf in no 
report upon the subject, nor taken any steps to break up the c^n-.- 
spiracy, because, as he said, it was desin^)le thp.t nothing should^ 
be done at Bankepore of which he should not possess full know-^ 
ledge ; and he had good ground to believe that premature intes*; 
ference, instead of checking the sedition, would only render th^ 
leaders more cautious and their followers more determined, 
Clive heard, but made no reply to this explanation. He cont 
tented himself with ordering the brigade under arms, and ex- 
plaining to them the nature of the offence of which too many 
officers had been guilty, and its inevitable consequences, had the 
conspiracy succeeded, to all classes in the army. This done, he 
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sent down the chief culprits under guard to Calcutta; and, 
having delayed a day or two to satisfy himself that tranquillity 
was restored, he pursued his journey to Bankepore. 

It would overload these pages were I to describe in detail the 
measures adopted by Lord Clive at each of the great military 
stations during this alarm! ng mutiny. They were marked in every 
instance with the decision and good sense which formed prominent 
features in his character, and the most perfect success attended 
them ; yet it must not be supposed that a task so Herculean was 
accomplished without a great deal of mental anxiety and bodily 
&tigue. Indeed the whole period of Olive's second administra- 
tion of the af&irs of Bengal may be described as little else than 
a protracted intellectual fever. " Do you think," he asks in a 
letter to the Governor of Madras, *' that history can furnish an- 
other instance of a man, with 40,000/. per annum, a wife and 
family, a lather and mother, brothers and sisters, cousins and 
relations in abundance, abandoning his native country, and all 
the blessings of life, to take charge of a government 60 corrupt, 
so headstrong, so lost to all sense of principle and honour as 
this ?" It was a natural question for one to put who found in- 
subordination and misrule everywhere — a civil service corrupt 
and mercenary to the greatest extent — ^an army insubordinate, 
disorganised, and liable at any moment to be swayed by the 
caprice or ill-humour of its officers into a state of revolt. Nor 
was there one among the public men with whom he co-operated 
but in some way or another ruffled his temper by outraging his 
sense of right. I have taken occasion to point out the degree to 
which Mr. Sumner disappointed Lord Olive's expectations when 
acting as President of the committee during his lordship's tem- 
porary absence from Calcutta. I have shown that General 
Oarnac himself was the cause to him of uneasiness on more than 
one occasion. And with respect to the others — the whole of 
the heads of departments, including Brigadiers Fletcher, Barker, 
and Smith, incurred in one shape or another his displeasure. 
They would seem, and especially Sir Robert Fletcher, to have 
been but indifferent disciplinarians throughout. For example, 
long before the combination to resist the reduction of batta was 
entered into, the officers of the Bengal army took deep offence 
at the introduction of a stranger into their body by a_j>rqcess of 
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purchase whicli raised him at once to the rank of captain. Ciive 
was DO party to the arrangement ; indeed in his own breast, and 
in private conversation, he severely condemned it ; but forasmuch 
as it was the act of the President and Council, he would not 
sanction anything like rebellion against it. Not so felt and 
acted the captains and subalterns of the army, or the brigadiers. 
The former threatened with one accord to resign the service if 
the appointment were not cancelled ; the latter, including Ge- 
neral Carnac himself, while they complained of the absence of 
discipline among their inferiors, showed that they were them- 
selves not more disposed to submit, without repining, to lawful 
authority. How Xtord Clive dealt with these gentlemen imder 
the very delicate circumstances in which their conduct more 
than once placed him, will be best understood by inserting a few 
extracts from his correspondence, which explain both his senti- 
ments on the important subjects referred to, and his manner of 
expressing them. Writing to General Carnac after the receipt 
of a warm remonstrance addressed to the Council, he says: — 

" I am concerned at the warmth of your letter to the Board. 
Although they have used both you and me extremely ill, and, as 
individuals, deserved our utmost contempt, yet I think there is 
some indulgence due to their stations. That they have acted 
unjustly, as well as contrary to the known rules of the army, ia 
the case of Captain Macpherson, cannot be doubted ; yet I can- 
not think the officers ought to carry matters so £u* as to insist 
upon a Governor and Council retracting what they have done. 
There must be an absolute power lodged somewhere, and that 
certainly is in the hands of the Governor and Council, until the 
pleasure of the Court of Directors be known. However, if the 
account of Captain Macpherson is proved true, I will be answer- 
able that he shall act as youngest of the corps he has been intro- 
duced to, and take care that no such unjust proceedings shall be 
countenanced in future. I hope this will prove satisfactory to 
the officers, who, by their gallant behaviour, are entitled to every 
mark of attention and distinction from the Company." 

This kind and friendly remonstrance, on the part of Lor^ 
Clive, had not the desired effect. On the contrary, it appears 
from the following^ letter to his friend. General Lawrence, that 
the anger of the officera was not to be allayed j^ and that a spirit 
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of insubordination had taken such deep root among them, f ha* 
nothing ^hort of a mutiny successfully put down could have 
power to ov«r«ome it. 

" I should have done myself the pleasure of writing to ytm 
s6oner, if I had not deferred it from day to day, in hopes of 
being able to entertain you with some important news from 
eamp. There has, however, but one material circumstance ha|)- 
pened, and that I am sure will astonish you. Som« time ago, 
the Governor in Council here permitted Captain Whichcot to 
dispose of his comtnission' to Captain Macpherson, and appointed 
the latter to the same rank among the captains that WhichcOt 
held. Upon a representation of this grievance, Maepherson was 
ordered to take rank as youngest captain ; but the military gen- 
tlemen, still dissatisiied, thought fit to remonstrate against his 
t>eing appointed to any other than that of youngest ensign. Such 
an unreasonable request could^ not be granted, arid the con- 
sequence of the refusal has been, it seems, a general association 
among the officers, captains as well as subalterns ; the former 
thinking it incuml^ent on them to support what they are pleased 
to suppose the rights of the latter. The import of this associa- 
tion is, that all the officers, captains, lieutenants, and ensigns are 
to resign their commissions, unless Maqjherson be degraded to 
the lowest rank 1 Civil departments, in every state, will now 
and then entertain abuses, in spite of the most vigilant magis- 
tracy ; but I appeal, my dear General, to your memory, whether, 
in the long experience you have had in military aflkirs, a single 
instance *can be given of a corps of officers, in time of actual 
service and an enemy in the field, uniting in a combination of 
this nature. To me it appeam so repugnant to every regulation 
of discipline, so destructive of that subordination, without which 
no army can exist, and above all, so disobedient to the Mutiny 
Act and Articles of War, that I am determined to refuse thert 
the liberty of resigning (I mean those at least whose contract 
wth the Company is not expired), and break them, or perhaps 
proceed to greater extremities by a general ^eurt-martial. The 
expediency of my plan of regimenting the forces, and appointing 
the proper proportion of field officers, appears now, I think, in a 
sftronger light than ever ; and in consequence of this mutiny 
(must I call it ?) I have already ordered all the corps which 1 

q2 
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brought from Europe to march up to camp^ whither I iotedd to 
go myself, as sooa as the interior policy of affiurs will permil;* 
To say truth, every principle of goveroment in this pseaicleiHsy 
has within these few months past been so debauched^ that one 
can hardly determine upon the branches which ought first. to be 
lopped. Pray tell Mr. Pialk that I do not write to him by iki» 
post because my politics are not yet ripe for commyiiAicatioo,|aii4 
I consider this as a letter to you both." 

Some time before this / combination of o0iceiis took piiia^i 
several efforts were made by Clive to enforce the pj'inciplef^je^ 
^bordination, which, we find from his private lettens, had h&^Vi 
greatly relaW in all ranks. He appmrs to have ground^ im 
chief hopes of restoring and maintaining discipline on his plaO) 
elsewhere referred to, of giving shape to the army, by forming 
H into corps ajad brigades, and placing it under officers of rank 
atKl reputation ; but l^is difficulty was to keep those in order w}^ 
hnd been fselected to command others* This is strongly eviinc^ 
in a letter to Sir B. Fletcher, whO) while he recommended tb^ 
ijitroductloa of better discipline, objected to serve under Sir Bt 
Barker. . . . :. 

; "I have received your letter," Lord Clive observes, '*aod 
agree entirely with you in the necessity of introducing didcipliQe 
mid subordination among the officers and soldiers in the sensioe 
of the Company, although I see no such difficulty in hringing 
this about, since those who decline complying with the regultb* 
tioni which are to be made will most certainly be disxnisaed the 
service. ^ 

'^ I must confess it gives me muck concern, that you, wbo 
preach up the necessity of discipline and reformation, should be 
the first to act in contradiction to your own declared sentiaientB, 
by declining to serve under Sir B. Barker ; but what surpriads 
me still more is, that you, who have been removed fromolne 
)settlemBit to another, and have actually superseded numbev% 
should ol^ect to serve under an officer, who was a captain wiisn 
you were only an ensign or volunteer on the same establishment. 
Without disparagement to your merit, which I shall always iie 
ready to acknowledge, it is not in the eyes of the world eqinl^ 
chat of Sir B. Barker, who has had more time and more oppor- 
tunities than you possibly could of distinguishing himself. You 
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think he should have remained in the artillety. That would ntit 
h%ive hindered him from commanding you upon all occasions 
when you were both upon service together. Indeed his rank Sb 
fiK> high, that he must always command wherever he ib, if Carnae 
of Sinkh be not present, which may seldom happen ; excepit^ 
indeed, by being an artillery officer, he sh6uld te thought im^ 
proper to command the whole ; and by that means an officer of 
his rank and merit would be deprived 6f ah bpportunity of acting 
in the ^eld at all. In short, every one who' knows Sir R. 
Barker Ci^ems him equal to any commtod, both ttiilitary afid 
artillery ; and as a proof of what I affirm, General Lawrence, 
Mr. Pafk, and the Nabob* pressed me, in the strongei^t tenm, 
to have Sir B. Barker ; promising that he should have both rank 
and command next to Colonel Campbell. ' 

' ^^ I am persuaded that when you reflect upon the merits and 
pretensions which Sir Robert Barker has to the Com{^ii/« 
ikvour, you will not hesitate a moment to give up the point: If 
you consider that Mr. Sulivan alone sent you out, in that di«- 
tingtlTshed station which you now possess, and that his intere^ is 
at best become a very precarious one, I am sure your own good 
sense will prevail upon you not td oppose my appit^ntmeni ; for I 
must irankly tell you, that, though I am really incKtied to do 
you every service in my power, yet, in this instance^ you must 
Itotexpect the same indulgence from me which you ba^e received 
firom General Carnac/' 

In addition to these there are extant serveral letters from Loxd 
Clive to Colonel Smith and to Sir R. Barker on the same sub^ 
jebt, c^ which two at least ought not to be omitted in any work 
which professes to give a history of the life and services of the 
writer. The former officer, who, after Camac, stood highest it 
Lord Clive's estimation in a military point of view, and in point 
of seniority came next to Carnac in the service, had incurred the 
penKNiaL displeasure of the Governor on a previous occasion, and 
was treated in consequence with a degree of reserve which 
greatly distressed him. Being desirous of coming to an explami- 
tioo, he availed himself of an official correspondence about the 
iB"Organisition of the army to say — <* It remains now in your 
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breast whether my communications with your lord^ip in future - 
shall be simply from the Colonel to the Commander-ii^chief, or 
whether I shall go beyond that line, and offer my sentim^ts on 
such matters regarding the public service as from time to time- 
may occur." Olive took for a while no notice of this appeaiy 
whereupon it was repeated ; and then, and only then, he s|K>ke 
out, as the following sentences show : — 

" I had resolved,*' he observes, " to give you an answer to 
your letter of the 31st of August last ; but, when I cotifiddered 
that the explanation required could neither afibrd you pleasure 
nor be of any service to the Company in your present situation, 
I determined to remain silent upon so disagreeable a subjeetr 
But as you have called upon me a second time, I will answer 
you with a frankness free from all disguise. 

" Your behavioKtr towards Colonel Peach at the Cape, in re- 
primanding him for not paying his respects to me through you, 
was, in my opinion, assuming an authority which did not belong 
to you ; and tended to the lessening of mine. Lieutenant Wen^n 
thorp, after he had obtained my consent for r-etu^ning to ludiity 
because he did not apply to you first, was discouraged in suc^ a 
manner, that he chose rather to forego all the advantages b^ 
might obtain from my promises, than risk the consequences of 
your displeasure. Such an authority assumed, and resentment; 
expressed, could not but give me great offence. The warmth 
shown and dissatisfaction expressed (because you were not looked 
upon as one of the Committee, and allowed to sign the letter of 
instructions to Captain Abercrombie) by immediately conneet- 
ing yourself with a person whom you had been but very little 
connected with before, and who had often declared, iti the pre* 
sence of many witnesses, that he would nev^ be connected with 
you ; the continuance of that very extraordinary eonnexion the 
rest of the voyage ; convinced me at once, I could not' be on a 
footing of intimacy, without subjecting myself to inconveniemees 
which a spirit like mine could never brook. Thes^, Sir, am<mg 
many other reasons, have occasioned my acting with reserve 
towards you. Indeed, in the whole course of so long a voyage, 
I could observe a mind too actuated by ambition, — such a ten- 
dency in Colonel Smith, to govern and command those who 
ought to govern and command him, that I could not be unre- 
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served without giving up that authority which I am determined 
ever to support ; and although I do, and always have allowed 
you many virtues, so long as you continue to give so much 
general offence by that kind of beliaviour, so long will you be 
e;|:posed to mortification and disappointments.*' 

My next extract shall be from a letter to Sir Ilobert Barker, , 
which that officer elicited by applying to be made a member of 
the committee of civil government at Patna, not bb an indivi- 
due^l). but as the officer commandmg the troops stationed i^ 
Bahar« Sir Robert Barker^ be it observed, was personally an 
obiject of great regard to Lord Clive, and this the letter 
shows:— 

" I must confess," he observes^ [" the receipt of your letter of 
the 2nd of February has given me infinite concern, because I feel 
for you as I should for myself, and there is no officer in this part 
of the world for whom I entertain^ so strong and true re^rd, or 
whom I am so very desirous of serving. I am sure,, if it de* 
pended upon me, you should, upon C^^^ni^'s departure, succeed 
to hi$ rank and station; so well acquainted am I with your 
merits sus a soldier, your moderation aud temper as a man; 
Your being hurt, therefore, at not having, an appointment whic}i 
is not in my power to obtain for you, cannot but hurt me. I 
am convinced that, great as my interest is^ were I to propose 
your being joined with Mr. Middleton in directing the collection 
of the revenues of the Bahar province, I could uot carry that 
point. Onsider, Barker,, how very separate and distinct the 
services are ; consider how very jiealoua the Directors are of 
military men, and ho^v very attentive they will be to every, 
action of mine, whom they look upon in a military more than in 
a civil light. Recollect that they would not even allow Coote 
to have a seat at the Board to give hds advice, except upon mili- 
tary matters only. I say further, that were I to take such an 
unprecedented step, I doubt whether it would not add suck 
weight of argument to those counsellors, and malcontents, who 
are gone home with a full design to exclaim against arbitrary 
and military power, that the Company might be induced to dis- 
aj^rove of everything I have done for them, from an apprehen- 
sion that I meant to accompli^ every measure, by the subversion 
(^ civil liberty. Persuaded I am, that the joining with^Middle- 
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ton a man ^f your steBdiness^ moderalion, and diseretl^' ^v««id 
be of ungular adyanU^ to the Companjr : notwithstandkig 
which, I dam ivot attempt to do it. 

^< But, let OS suppose for a- moment that I cduld gmtifyyou 
in this request^ wlmt would b^' the consequence? Would 'wit 
every officer commanding a brigade insist t^n diie Bke'|parf«4- 
lege ? What use do you imagine the man of Allahabad would 
make of such a concess^ion ? Indeed, Barker, if such an appoint- 
ment were to take place, the letters from this settlement would 
occasion such an alarm in Leadenhall-street, that I verily believe 
I should be turned off my government, and all the field-officers 
ordered home in the first ship. Point out to me, my friend, any 
method of extending your influence, without prejildice to the ser- 
vice we both wish to promote, and no man shall be readier than 
I to give the strongest proof of friendship and regard for you. 
Middleton shall have orders to consult with you upon all occa- 
sions where military duties are in agitation ; so shall Setabroy 
and Durge Narain, and be ordered often to wait upon you.** 

I cannot better conclude the present chapter than by giving a 
short extract from a letter addressed on the 11th of July, 1765, 
to Mr. Verelst. It shows what Lord Olive's sentiments were In 
r^ard to the tone of mind which is necessarily produced by long 
habits of command, and deserves to be studied by all military 
men, some of whom are supposed to be more jealous than is ne- 
cessary of the subordination of the sword to the toga. 

'^ I have at last received a letter from Camac, a copy of 
which has been sent you. However, his silence upon particular 
subjects convinces me he has too much given way to the warmth 
of his passions ; and much I fear he thinks too highly of the ser- 
vices, dignity, and authority of the military. 

^' With regard to the first, although a soldier myself, I am of 
opinion that we imbibe such arbitrary notions, by the absolute 
power which we are obliged to exercise towards the officers and 
soldiers, in order to keep up subordination and military disci- 
pline, so essentially necessary for the good of the service, that 
we shall always be endeavouring to encroach upon the civil 
power, if they do not repeatedly make use of that authority with 
which they are invested ; and I appeal to yourself, whether the 
commanding officers^ whoever they were^ jMnce^^^departura' 
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•frcMn. India, until my second drrival in this quarter/ have not, by 
their toSidwety endeavoured td impress upon the minds 6f the 
princes of the country, that ibe: power wajs mther in the eob- 
ja&n^ter«ifl-chief of the army than in the Governor ahd Council. 
Jnddecl, a few m<Miths more of Mr. Spencet^s government w6uld 
^¥e made them kords paranlountt" 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

Trial of Sir Bobert Fletoher— Civil Servants imiilicated in the Gonspiracrf. 

The reader will collect from the preceding letters, much mere 
accurately than from any statement of mine, how just, upon the 
whole, were Lord Olive's opinions on all points affecting the go*- 
vernment both of a nation and of an army. It is now my busi- 
ness to explain how he followed up the judicious blows which 
were struck at the advance posts, and with what perfect success 
he accomplished his object of re-establishing, in every depart- 
ment, the authority of discipline. 

Though sincerely attached to the profession of which he waa 
a member, and anxious on all fitting occasions to temper justly 
with mercy, Lord Clive knew that such a crisis as that which 
had just been surmounted could be made to work out its propei^ 
ends only by making such examples of the more prominent de* 
linquents as should deter others in all time coming from being 
drawn into a similar vortex. He therefore gave orders that thd 
whole of the captains, with the most conspicuously insubordinate 
of the subalterns, should be brought to trial, and that those con*- 
victed should be sent as prisoners to Calcutta. From various 
expressions in several of his letters, it appears that he had mad^ 
up his mind to shoot the ringleaders. But as some doubt existed 
in the minds of the members of Council in regard to the power 
of Courts-martial in India to condemn to death, he consent^, 
with some reluctance, to avoid that last extremity. In everj- 
instance, however, whei^e the charge of having taken an active 
part in arranging the conspiracy was brought home to an officer, 
he was cashiered with disgrace, and transported in the first ship 
that sailed to England. Nor was justice appeased by dealing 
thus with persons holding subordinate rank in the service. In 
the course of the many investigations which took place, it came 
to light that Sir Bobert Fletcher was completely mixed^ up ^th 
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the whole series of in subordinate transactions* Olive's resolu- 
tion was instantly taken ; and Fletcher, being put in arrest at the 
head-quarters of his own command, a court was ordered to 
assemble for his trial.- It was to no purpose that the accused 
pleaded his high rank, and demanded to be tried only by the 
Governor and council. Olive would not listen to the appeal. 
" Your repairing to Oalcutta," he says, " in order to be tried by 
the Fresid^it and Council upon an accusation, your exculpation 
from which depends mainly upon military law, is totally unpre- 
cedented, and therefore improper for me to con^ly with. That 
you may not, however, imagine that I intend to take any other 
pajrt upon this occasion than my public station requires, be 
assured that the court-martial to be held upon your late conduct 
will be assembled by an order from the board, and the sentence 
eon£b*med or approved by them." 

The ccmrt met ; and Sir Robert being found gui%, on the 
clearest testimony, of wilfully concealing the treasonable designs 
of others during a spojee of not less than four mouths, was sen- 
tenced to be dismissed the service. Olive gave immediate orders 
that the sentence which the Board confirmed should be carried 
into effect. And here it may be worth noticing, that both the 
individoal then deprived of his <K>mmission, and the officer, him- 
self implicated in the mutiny, whose evidence went farthest to 
bring the charge home, attained, in after years, though by 
widely different processes, to eminence in the world* Oaptain 
Goddard, being reinstated in his rank, rose, under Warren Hast- 
ings, to command a division of the army, with which he per- 
formed one of the most brilliant exploits of which the annals of 
Indian war&re make mention. Sir Eobert Fieteher returned 
to England, degraded and furious ; yet, having a powerful in* 
terest at the India House, he soon managed to regain his position 
iu the service, and in due time appeared upon the stage as Oom« 
mander- in-chief at Madras. Whether or not the di^osition to 
rebel against established authorities was an instinct with him, I 
cannot say ; but it is certain that he played successfully at the 
latter station a game quite as serious as that in which he had 
been interrupted at Bengal. He was the head of the party 
which, in 1775, after a long contest with Lord Pigot, placed 
him, though governor of the province, in arrest, and kept him 
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prisoner at St. Thomas's both in defiance of the protest of "fiief 
admiral commanding on the station, and the known will of the 
Court of Directors at home. 

It is impossible to speak of Lord Clivers condntit throughout 
the whole of these most difficult and complicated transactions in 
terms of exaggerated praise. Calm, collected, resolute, yet 
just, he faced every danger that presented itself, and met every 
difficulty as it rose with a perfect self-possession which ensured 
success. In dealing, likewise, with the guilty, his forbearance 
won for him as much of admiration as his firmness. Hiey who 
had abused the influence which th^ derived from their rank dnd 
experience 'to mislead others had no mercy shown; the young, 
tise thoughtless, the repentant, were pardoned and restored to 
th« laervice. Moreover, there was manifest in his whole liearin^ 
that forgetfVilness of self which is the surest test of high prin- 
eiple in the conduct of public men. Of disrespectful words 
spoken about Lord GKve, whea repeated to him, be took 'h6 
i>dtioe. It was the authority of the President and Council, attd 
of the Court of Directors of the East India Company, which hfe 
desired to maintain ; !and bn one remai^kable occasion he rebuked; 
by inference, the parties who had endeavoured to mix iip flifei 
principle with considerations of a different kind. An officer— a 
Lieutenant Stainsforth — ^was reported to him as having expressed 
an intention to put his lordship to death rather than see the c6n«' 
spiracy broken up. Lord CUre refused to take any publid 
notice of the threat, and only once referred to it when,- in hfe 
address to thetrodps at Monghir, he spoke of the malcontents as 
misguided English officers — not as assassins. At the same tiihe, 
being aware of the publicity which the story had obtained, and 
not being able to satisfy himself that some threat of the sort had 
never been uttered, he did not consider that it would be biecom^ 
ing to restore Mr. Stainsforth to the service. The letter froiA 
his secretary, however, which conveyed this refusal, was couched 
in delicate, almost in kind language ; and it does not appear that 
either then or at any subsequent period, Mr. Stainsfbrth, or 
indeed any others of those who had gone furthest to mark thelf 
hostility to Lord Clive, were treated by him as objects of his re^ 
sentment. 

It was not, however, exclusively by the vigour of 1 
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iqgs in putting down this mutiny that Lord Clive sel an example 
tQ bi^. contemporaries of what the conduct, oi miliUry men m. 
high command ought to be. Certain j^gef, of soi^^^tanding; 
wj^ich, while. th«y bo^e heavily upon the resoumes of the private 
.^pldiersy contributed to increase the emolufnents of the higheff 
ifs^i^ks of the army, came at th^ tioie..tor his knowledge. Fox 
es^mple, it was the practice of commandants of stations to lev^ 
^or their pwn usje a tjriya^ng' duty on every artiqje, of oonsumptiofi 
which was sold in the bs^r. The impiE^t appe^ to? have b^en 
f^9gpi?ed as a le^l perqui^site under the euphonious ^ppellatdon 
of, Colonel — or Coljonel's Gunge 5 and, when denounced by Clive» 
there were not wanting thosei who threw in his teeth that he was 
beoome 2^^lpus for th^e suj^x^ssion^ where others were afiPected 
by them, of practices which in former days he had not serupl«li 
to follow for his own benefit. Among others, iiis, friend Sir R, 
Barker seems^ to have made an insinuation of this sort in a lett|#r 
)yhich is partly taken up with explanations of. the. oyer-lenieQt 
^jiirse adopted by the court-martial of which ha ; was president 
^ on the trial of a lieuteoapt Vertue. Clive's answer to this.coiftr. 
mupic^tlon is top characteristic, as well as too vj^luable in itself, 
to be omitted. It runs thus ;^- r 

" I have received your letter of the 3rd of August, and re- 
joice tQ find that you have recovered yqur foirm^r state of healths 
Orders are sent to the commanding officers to fvppoint a greater 
number of members than thirteen ;; whic^, I hope>.wiU prevent 
thi^se delays in future* 

*< I am sorry you should think yourself obliged to defend your 
own conducti as well as that of the membersf of the general 
^ourt^-martial ap^inted to sit upon the trial of Lieutenant Vertue; 
When I suggested to you my opinion at Bankeporo J addressed 
n^isielf to you alone, without mentioning the other membersi 
•JFh^ libwty I then took very nearly regarded your honour and 
reputation, as well as the wel&re of the East India Company, in 
which is included the wel^e of the nation. 

'^ I must call to your rem^mbranee some particulax expres* 
vfi^^9 I made use of that morning at breakfast, as others were 
present, and can prove the truth of what I assert. I told you, 
that, where conscience was in the case, exclusive of the sacred- 
ness of an oat^, the world should not bias me to swerve from my 
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opinion ; but where that was not so, and I was convinced in my 
own mind a man was guilty, neither apprehensions of law, or 
any deficiency in forms, should influence me to act in fevour of 
those who were not deserving of it. I told you, at the same 
time, all the general officers in Great Britain would canvass this; 
general court-martial, and that their attention woold be more 
particularly fixed upon you, the President. These were my 
words, or words to that purpose ; this also is my opinion, which 
I am not ashamed to declare to the whole world. If, therefore, 
any busy, intermeddling person has represented to you my ex- 
pressions in another light, he has represented a falsity. 

" With regard to the bazar duties, you may be assured from 
me, that, when I mentioned the circumstance of Sir Robert 
Fletcher's conduct, I was an utter stranger to any duties what- 
ever being collected by the commanding officers on the neces- 
saries of life. I never received such myself, or knowingly 
suffered others under me to receive them, either upon the coa^ 
or at Bengal ; and had Colonel Smith, when he prided himself 
upon never having received bazar duties, informed me that he 
had allowed Colonel Peach to receive them, it would have been 
more consistent with that sincerity which he has always pro- 
fessed. 

<< No one has shown himself a greater friend to the field 
officers than myself; yet they seem already to forget the great 
advantages they enjoy. However, I must remark, that, to an 
officer whose pay and emoluments amount to 12,000/. per annum, 
the bazar duties can scarce be an object. 

" I am surprised to find myself accused of erecting Colonel 
Gunge at Patna. To speak plainly, Barker, I never established 
a Gunge in my life, and never will; because I never approved 
of receiving duties on the necessaries of life ; although I do not 
think those officers much in fault who have done the same from 
prescription only. Colonel Gunge was created by Colonel Cal- 
liaud, and revived by Colonel Cook. The Committee have 
forbid this custom in future. 

^< To conclude, the style and diction of this last letter is so 
contrary to Sir Robert Barker's natural disposition, that I am 
persuaded some evil-minded persons, who have their own in- 
terests more than your reputation at heart, have been the occa- 
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sion, through misrepresentation. However, since my friendship 
for you is mistrusted, and the regard and attention which I have 
shown for your welfare, from the day of your embarkation to 
this hour, forgotten, I can only lament your misfortune and 
mine, that there should be men in the world who can make these 
impressions. For ray own part, I am almost weary of the burden, 
I have found the pride, ambition, resentment, and aelf-interested- 
ness of individuals so incompatible with the public good, that I 
should have given up the contest long ago, if I had not set the 
greatest value upon my own reputation, which is all I must ex- 
pect to preserve upon my return to England, after so odious and 
disagreeable an undertaking." 

There are two more occurrences connected with the revolt 
of the Bengal army which I feel that I should not be justi- 
fied in passing over, though the notice taken of them will 
necessarily be brief. When the malcontents discovered that 
Lord Clive was neither to be cajoled nor threatened into conces- 
sions, great fear fell upon them ; and in the height of their alarm 
several pondered the wisdom of deserting, and taking refuge 
either among the country powers, or in the French or Dutch 
settlements on the Ganges. To prevent the execution of the 
former of these plans, Clive caus^ the various roads out of the 
cantonments to be patroled; and put each officer, as he was 
arrested, under a guard of sepoys. To obviate all chance of 
carrying the latter into effect, be wrote to M. Law, now Go- 
vernor of Chandemagore, and to M. Vemet, the chief of the 
Dutch settlement at Chinchura, and begged that neither of them 
would afford an asylum to men who had disgraced their country 
by insubordination, and proposed to disgrace themselves by de- 
serting their colours. There existed at this time an excellent 
understanding between the representatives of the French and 
Dutch East India Companies and the British Government at 
Calcutta ; and as Clive lived personally in habits of familiar in- 
tercourse with the two gentlemen just named, his request met 
with a prompt and favourable reception. 

Again, Lord Clive attributed, and with perfect justice, no 
small measure of his success against the disaffected to the support 
which was afforded him by the newly-created field-officers, whom, 
in opposition to a strong party in the Court of Directors, ^e had 
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succeeded in attaching to the several battalions of the Bengal 
army. These gentlemen, it appears, were of the same way of 
thinking, and as soon as order became thoroughly restored, th^ 
sent in a memorial praying, as the reward of their services, to 
be admitted to a share in the profits of the salt trade. Clive. 
pointed out the impropriety of this proceeding, and the memorial 
was withdrawn. But he could not permit these gentlemen to 
suppose that any ill feeling towards themselves personally iiad 
dictated his opposition to their project. He therefore addressed 
to them a complimentary letter, from which the following is an 
extract: — 

" Colonel Smith has undoubtedly acquainted you that I de- 
clined presenting your memorial to the Board previous to my 
receipt of your application for withdrawing it ; and I conclude 
that the arguments I urged against the memorial, in my letter 
to him, have convinced you of my wish to preserve the enjoy- 
ment of the present emoluments of the field-officers upon this 
establishment. The general good of the whole, added to the 
consideration that every supernumerary Major will succeed, upon 
vacancies, to a share in the salt trade, will, I hope, prevail upon* 
you to rest satisfied with the present distribution. 

^^ I cannot omit this opportunity of mentioning bow sensible 
I am of the service done by you, and the other field-officers, on 
the late mutinous combination ; as without such assistance the 
resolution of the President and of the Council must have proved 
inefiectual. And, perhaps, you will not be displeased upon my 
assuring you, that, in my letters to the Court of Directors, I 
have represented your conduct, upon that particular occasion, in 
the very favourable light it so justly deserved." 

And now that I may exempt both myself and the reader from 
the necessity of referring any more to this memorable page in 
the history of Lord Clive, it may be well if I permit him to de- 
scribe, in his own energetic way^ both the extent to which the 
conspiracy had spread, and the feelings with which the contem- 
plation of it affected him. Of the suspicions which were enter- 
tained of the co-operation of some of the Company's civil servants 
with the mutineers in the army, notice has elsewhere been taken. 
It will be seen that Lord Clive speaks of the matter as a well- 
ascertained fact, and particularizes certain individuals, one of 
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whom held the responsible office of under-secretary .to the sii,-., 
preme council, while the others fijled important stations i^i, 
Calcutta. Against the whole of these, as well as against others 
6t less note, the charges were entirely brought home, and to ar 
man they were dismissed the service. But Lord Clive must tell 
his own tale He writes to Mr, Verelst oa,the 28th of May, 
1766, in theise terms : — ; 

** Enclosed you will receive two letters, one from Mr., Martin, 
tihe other, although not signed, I know to be Sigginson's hand-, 
writing; so tliat you see we arc betrayed even by our own sub- 
secretary ; and I m3.ke no doubt but the assistanj-^cretary is 
still deeper in the plot. 

. ** You wilt observe, in the last generallett^r, the Directors 
order tis to dismiss, not suspend ; and I think liear all the Com- 
pla'hy's servants concerned in exciting this nrntiny might ^ot only 
be tiisihissed, but sent home in the first ihip. Such a bebaviour 
ill 'England would be high treason to the state, and every man of 
them would be hanged. 

"I hope the Council will not hesitate one moment about 
t^imingoutdf'theofiScebdth Stephenson and Higgihson, and dis- 
missing thena the service, if concerned in fomenting the late 
mutinous combination. Indeed, very few are to be trusted ; and,, 
iii nay opinion, the Council should immediately require the 
assistance of twelve or fourteen junior servants from Madras and 
!^mbay ; for, lamfully persuaded this settlenaent can, never be 
restored to order,, or the honour of the nation or the Company 
retrieved, imtil there be a total change in the morals of indivi- 
dua^d: and that can only be effected by turning out the most 
rich and factious, and transplanting others. I have some hopes 
the Direetors will empower me to take such a step in their 
answer by the Admiral Stevens. 

• "How shocked must Sulivan and those Directors be, who 
opposed this appointment of field-officers! Certain it is that, 
without their assistance, we must have given way to the mutiny 
amongst the officers ; and it is equally certain, if we had, Bengal 
must have been lost, or a civil war carried on to restore to the 
Company their lost authority, rights, and possessions ; for it is 
beycmd a doubt, that men capable of committing such actions as 
they have lately done would soon have gone such lengths as 
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to have made it impossible ever to return to their native 
country. 

^^ There was a committee to each brigade, sworn to secrecy ; 
and I have it from undoubted authority, that the officers thought 
themselves so sure of carrying their point, that a motion was 
made and agreed to, that the Governor and Council should be 
directed to release them from their covenants. The next step 
would, I suppose, have been the turning me and the Committee 
out of the jservice. In short, I tremble with horror when I 
think how near the Company were to the brink of destruction. 

'' The plot hath been deeply laid, and of four months' stand- 
ing. I can give a shrewd guess at the first promoters. One of 
them I have already mentioned to you, who will ere long, I 
hope, be brought to condign punishment. 

" Remember again to act with the greatest spirit ; and if the 
civilians entertain the officers, dismiss them the service ; and if 
the latter behave with insolence, or are refractory, make them 
all prisoners, and confine them in the new fort. If you have any 
thing to apprehend, write me word, and I will come down in- 
stantly, and bring with me the third brigade, whose officers and 
men can be depended upon." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Summary of Lord Clive'e Administration — Opinion of the Court of 
Directors. 

It was now the month of September, 1766, and Lord Clive re- 
turned once more to the seat of government at Calcutta, was 
able to congratulate himself and the Court of Directors on the 
perfect accomplishment of the very difficult task which he had 
undertaken to perform. There was peace with all the neigh- 
bouring powers, and treaties were in for6e with some of them 
which gave as much promise as in those days Indian treaties 
could give, that the good understanding would continue, at least 
for a season. With great prudence Clive had resisted the Em- 
peror's overtures to march with him to Delhi. He did not feel 
that the Company had any commission to settle the government 
of Hindostan, or to garrison its capital. They acknowledged 
Shah Alum as the legitimate head of the empire, it is true, paid 
him a fixed revenue on the provinces over which he had ap- 
pointed them to act as his receivers, and treated him on every 
occasion with marks of outward respect. But they were not 
bound to wage war with the Mahrattas, Affghans, or Jauts on 
his account ; and Clive, as the representative of the Company, 
declined every invitation and entreaty to do so. At the same 
time he permitted a brigade of the army to remain at Allahabad, 
in order to secure the territories of Oude, as well as those of 
Bahar, from insult. 

Again, the corruptions which had so long disfigured both the 
civil and military services of Bengal were put down. There was 
no more oppression of the natives by jobmasters and agents ; the 
eagerness of individuals to enrich themselves at the expense of 
the Company's interests was repressed ; order and discipline had 
come back to the ranks of the army ; and hardened ofienders 
from both branches of the service haying been removed, new 
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men were brouglit in from whom better things w«re to be ex- 
pected. Moreover, the closer the examination which Olive gave 
to his plan in regard to the salt trade, the better pleased he was 
with both its principle and its results. The issues of t^ first 
year's experiment had surpassed even his expectations* So large^ 
indeed, were the profits acoruing, that the share of the Company 
received an increase, while that of the society of trade was dimi* 
nished ; yet a commerce which insured to every member at 
Council and colonel in the army 7000/. per annum, and settled 
the perquisites of majors and factors— ^the lowest rank of the 
ofiiicials who shared in k*«^at 2000/., could not but be satisfoo'- 
tory to the parties embarked in it. At the same ttme let us not 
forget that, in a peconiary po»]it of view, all those pearsons were 
losers by the arrangement. The privilege of private tmde, a$ 
previously claimed aind enjoyed, had been far more profitable 
than these dividends i and they expressed themsel^ea well asiim^ 
fied with the new arrangement, simply because they had learned 
iVom experience that whatever Lord Glive believed to be besttfor 
the public service he would do, and compel others to cb, whether 
they approved of his plan of operations or the revevse. 

There was yet a third arrangementy aooiDre peiBonal, in one 
sense, to himself, though general too, as oooceraed' the benefits 
secured by it ta the poorer classes of the Company's seii?vants» oo 
Wfkich Lord Ciive could not but look with aatisfactiot). X hav^ 
elsewhere spoken of the legacy bequeathed to him by the , late 
Nabob, Meer Jaffier, and of the uses to which he proposed t9 
tipply it. His acceptance of the boon at all did not, of couraev 
escape censure. He who sets lumself to correct the &allties,cf 
others must lay his account with dmwing down upon his oMfp 
head a large i^are of odium : he need not eKpeet that aay bj^ 
the worst molives will be attributed to his actions/ whatev^ 
these may be. It was no soofier nmsed abroad, fi)r -e^mple, iii 
-Oalcutta that Clive had accepted a sum of mon^ from Me^ 
Jaffier^s widow, than the tongue of scandal ran loose^ Interested 
men proclaimed aloud their diisbeli^ in the tale of the dying 
bequest. It was a present, and nothing else, given with a puiv 
pose, and as a consideration received; and the acceptance. of i^ 
furnished one more proof, of the rapacity as well as the tyran- 
nical dispoeitioii of the matt who did not, Jn Mf JBWl P^^Q,;^ 
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hesitate to riolate the covenant whieh he compelled others tf^ 
observe. So spoke and wrote to one anbther, and to their friends 
in the Direction, the dregs of the party which Olive had brokea 
tip ; but the behaviour of the Court was different* On the 8th 
of April Lord Olive had addressed a note to that body, in which 
he stated his belief that the Company's order wad not intended 
to apply to the case in point ; and that he had in consequence 
accepted from the Begum an obligation for the sum of five 
lacs of rupees. His letter went on to say, "that having de* 
termined to add nothing to his private resources out of money 
which might come to him in the form of pay or allowances 
during his present sojourn in India, he should not appropriate 
the amount to his own account, but should decree it to be paioi 
into the Company^s treasury, in order that a fund might be 
formed therewith, of which the interest g^ould be dispensed to 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and private soldiers disqua* 
. lified by wounds, or disease, or length of service, from further 
duty; and likewise to their widows who might be left, in dis^- 
tressed circuniistances." The Council, entertaining no doubt as 
to the legality of the whole proceeding, replied to this commu* 
nication by thanking his Lordship for '^ his generous and well- 
placed donation ;" and,' the next packet carried from him a report 
of all that had been done to the Court of Directors. Here, either 
because the poison from Calcutta had begun to work, or that 
there were individuals who entertained honest scruples in the 
ease, considerable hesitation was manifested in r^ard to the 
fitness of acceding to Lord Olive's proposal. But a reference to 
the law-officers of the Crown established^ by the opinion which 
they delivered, the right of the legatee to his deceased friend's 
bequest, and the Court's misgivings ceased. On the 20th of 
August, 1767, it was unanimously resolved, " That his Lordship 
be empowered id accept of the said legacy or donation ; and that 
the Court do highly approve of his Lordship's generosity in be- 
stowing the said legacy of five lacs in so useful a charity ; and 
they hereby consent and agree to accept the trust of the said 
fund, and will give directions that the same be carried into exe- 
cution in legal and proper form." 

The exact sum presented by Lord Olive to the Company'^s 
hospital at Poplar was 62,833/. To this the Nabob of Bengal 
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added 37,700/. ; and the Company allowing interest on the whole 
to the amount of 24,128/., a fund was raised which was more than 
sufficient at that time to place above the risk of destitution all 
who had a just claim to look to it for assistance. It must not, 
however, be supposed that the hospital itself owes its' origin to 
Lord Olive's munificence. The institution at Poplar was founded 
so early as the year 1627, as a place of refuge for decayed sea- 
men in the Company's service, and continued, so late as 1768, to 
provide for that class of persons exclusively ; but this is Clive's 
glory, in connexion with Poplar Hospital, that he first gave an 
impulse to that generous regard for the wants of their worn-out 
military servants which has long distinguished the East India 
Company above every other governing body in the world. Poplar 
Hospital is now to the soldiers of India what Chelsea Hospital is 
to the soldiers of the Crown. 

To have accomplished so much in 18 months could not &il 
of being a proud reflection to Lord Clive. His private letters 
accordingly show that there was not an act of his brief but suc- 
cessful administration on which, at the period in his history at 
which we have now arrived, he looked back except with un- 
mixed gratification. No wish to benefit himself, no desire to 
screen or slur over the fiiults of others, seems to have been pre- 
sent with him throughout. Whatever he did had been done in 
obedience to that strong sense of duty which, if we take it as our 
sole principle of action in private li^, may perhaps stiffen recti- 
tude into severity, but which, to public men, is the only guide 
that can lead them straight to the point which they ought to 
seek — their country's well-being and their own honour as con- 
nected with its advancement. Moreover, Lord Clive had so 
regulated the expense of his very household, that when the ac- 
counts of the government came to be made up, it was found that 
the pledge given on accepting the government of Bengal had 
been redeemed even to his own hurt. Clive did not undertake 
to sacrifice any portion of his private means in striving to benefit 
the Company. All to which he bound himself was, that, be his 
sojourn abroad longer or shorter, he would return at the end of 
it without having made the slightest addition to his private for- 
tune ; and now an exact calculation of receipts and disburse- 
ments showed that there was a balance against him of upwards of 
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5000/. The fact is, that he carried no portion of his salary, or 
of his share in the salt trade, or indeed of any other sums ofH- 
dally paid in, to hb private credit. Whatever was not required 
to cover the unavoidable expenses of his station, he made over 
in free gift to the gentlemen of his ^simily ; and these, being 
three in number, do not appear to have derived from the act any 
extravagant addition to their fortunes. 

It had been Lord Olive's settled purpose from the outset, as all 
his letters, public as well as private, show, to resign the govern- 
ment without fidl in December, 1766, and to return at once to 
England. This resolution, prudent in itself, received additional 
force from the severity of an illness with which he was about 
this time attacked. The fatigue, both of body and mind, which 
he had recently endured, and his frequent exposure to the burning 
suns of a burning climate, told heavily upon a constitution which 
had never, even in boyhood, been robust, and was now much shat- 
tered by past services. Towards the end of October, indeed, he 
became so alarmingly ill, that for a day or two his life was 
despaired of; and the e£Pect of the crisis was to leave % him en- 
feebled to such a degree, that he could take no more share in the 
management of public business. Under these circumstances he 
retired to a house in the country, where he remained in seclusion, 
waiting till despatches which were expected from London should 
arrive, and anticipating with eagerness th^ day which should 
relieve him from all further responsibility, and enable him to 
take his passage for Europe. 

Such was Lord CHve's state of body and mind when, in De- 
cember, the long looked-for packet arrived, bringing two long 
official communications from the Court of Directors— one ad- 
dressed to the President and Council, the other to the President 
alone. They were both written in a spirit of candour which did 
honour to the feelings of the body which sent them forth ; but, 
being drawn up by one ignorant of the effects of the changes 
which had recently occurred in Bengal, they conveyed instruc- 
tions, immediate compliance with which must have resolved so- 
ciety into its elements. The Court entirely disapproved of the 
plan for remunerating its superior servants out of the profits of 
the salt monopoly. ^* In coming to this conclusion, they were 
not so much influenced by views of the particular merits or de- 
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oaerits of the sew plan itself, as by a oonsideratkia of the mis- 
chiefs which had for several years attended the general system oi 
internal trade carried on by the English gentlemen, with a hig^h 
hand, free of duties. Their orders, repeatedly sent out, to pay 
the legal duties to the JS^abob, and to keep within the meaning 
of the Emperor's firman, liad been totally n^lected or pro- 
Yokingly evaded. Revolution after revolution had been the coa- 
sequence, and immense suffering to the country ensued. It was 
the deliberate opinion of the Court that no regulations could be 
framed of sufHcient stringency to prevent a recurrence of such 
abuses ; and they saw no other chance of rest for the country 
than in the entire withdrawal of their servants from interference 
with the trade in articles which it belonged to the natives exclu- 
sively to cultivate, or raise, or bring, after the customs of their 
forefathers, into the public market. The Court, however, ob- 
served, that the usual duties on salt, tobacco, and beetle, as 
forming part of the revenues of Bengal, should still be levied ; 
but beyond this it was their wish and express command that their 
servants shoidd not interfere with the tnuie in these articles/' 

I have given the substance of this de^atch rather than the 
ipsissima verba^ because the style of public docmnents, and espe- 
cially of Leadenhall-street doeuments, b sometimes more verbose 
than attractive ; but the Court's letter to Lord Ciive hiiDself re- 
quires that it should be more car^ully handled. Afller expressiBg 
the sense entertained of the many obligations under which his 
Lordship had laid the Company, by his penetration in discoveriuj^ 
where its true interests lay — by the rapidity with whidi he bad 
restored order to the several branches of the service, and the inte- 
grity which bad governed all his actions, the Directors go on to say 
— >'^ The vast fortunes acquired in the inland trade have l>een ob- 
tained by a series of the most tyrannic and oppressive conduct that 
ever was known in any age or countiy. We have been uniform 
in our sentiments and orders on this subject from the first know- 
ledge we had got, and your Lordship will not therefore wonder, 
after the fatal experience we had of the violent abuses conmiitted 
in this trade, that we could not be brought to approve it, even 
in the limited and regulated manner with which it comes to us 
in the plan laid down in the committee's proceedings. We agree 
in opinion with your Lordship on the propriety ofJioMin^ oat 
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such advantages to our chief servants, civil and military, as may 
open to them the means of honourably acquiring a competency 
in our service ; but the difficulties of the subject, in the short time 
we have to consider it, have obliged us to defer giving our sen- 
timents and directions thereupon until the next despatch." 

The Court which ordered these instructions to foe drawn out 
must have overlooked the peculiar position of the parties pro- 
posed to be affected by them, if indeed it were not entirely igno- 
rant on the subject. Take away the share in the salt monopoly 
from the Company's chief servants, and there would be left 
for them, at this moment, nothing to depend upon but their 
salaries. The import trade, from which, when Lord Clive first 
arrived in the country, they derived their main profits, was taken 
entirely out of their hands. A numerous body of free merchants 
— that is to say, of Englishmen protected by licence from the 
Directors, had settled of late at each of the presidencies, who, 
having nothing to attend to except their private a^^rs, soon 
managed to drive the covenanted servants of the Company out of 
the market. This it was, indeed, which in some measure forced 
the latter to seek, in a usurpation of the commerce of the Indian 
traders, those profits of which their own countrymen had de- 
prived them ; and the large returns which they derived from the 
new traffic led them on to turn their undivided attention into 
this channel. To deprive these gentlemen of their right of 
traffic first, and then to take away from them the revenues which 
had been granted as compensation for the loss, was in point of 
&ct to say, that they should have their bare salaries, and nothing 
elae to depend upon. Beudes, Clive's plan for the management 
of ihe salt trade did no wrong to any one. Salt had been from 
time immemorial a monthly in the hands of the native govern- 
ment, and the licences were at stated periods hired out to the 
best bidder. Clive merely assumed that the Company, as De- 
wan, had a right to act as the Nabob's Dewans had acted before 
them ; and by making a certain number of senior servants the 
Company's farmer, he but placed an European corporation in 
the room of 'some Indian Zemindar, or, it may be, banker ; sub- 
jecting his own countrymen, besides, to restrictions more fiivour- 
able to the native retail dealer than any Nabob or Dewan would 
have cared to impose on his lessee. His mortification was 
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therefore extreme when he found that both his policy and the 
reasoning on which it was founded had been misunderstood by 
the Directors, and that he was commanded, in terms which ad* 
mitted of no evasion, to reverse it. But Clive was not the man 
to undo his own work, and to throw a kingdom into confusion 
merely because those in authority over him required a specific 
line of proceeding to be followed. He knew that it was to the 
interest of the Company, much more than to that of individuals, 
that the Court should have time to revise its judgment and re- 
verse its decree, should the results of further examination point 
out to them its extreme inexpediency. He therefore directed 
the Council to make public the wishes of the home authorities. 
But the same order which conveyed this intelligence to the pub- 
lic of Calcutta contained an act of Council, by which the grant 
to the society of trade was confirmed for one year, and notice 
given that on the first of September, 1767, it should terminate. 

As the history of this afiair, though intimately connected with 
the history of Lord Clive's public life, stands like a thing apart, 
and is for many reasons deserving of general notice, it may not 
be amiss if I endeavour in few words to bring it to an issue. 
The Court of Directors were not convinced by the arguments of 
the Supreme Council at Calcutta. They therefore, on the 20th 
of March, 1767, gave preremptory ord^^ that the society of 
trade should be broken up, and the salt-pans sold by a public 
auction, at which no Europeans should be under any pretence 
permitted to become bidders. At the same time, in order to 
compensate the semor servants for the loss thereby inflicted upon 
them, they decreed that an allotment of 2^ per cent, on the net 
revenues of the Dewannee should be made over to them in spe- 
cified shares ; and that the pay of captains and subalterns of the 
army should, to a trifling extent, be increased. Meanwhile Mr. 
Verelst, who had succeeded Lord Clive in the government of 
Bengal, saw no just reason, when September, 1767, arrived, to 
act upon the principle laid down in the Order of Council, dated 
December, 1766. Under the pretext of affording time to wind 
up accounts and collect debts, he prolonged the existence of the 
society of trade for another year ; nor was it till September, 
1 768, that the monc^ly came to an end. But even then mat- 
ters were managed very loosely. The loc?|I gQy^rQm^!^t,had 
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received no instructions from home. They only knew that the 
trade was to be opened, and they threw it open in such a way as 
should still secure large advantages to themselves. By and by 
there came a despatch from London, bearing date December, 
1769, which declared that all residents within the provinces, 
whether Europeans or natives, were free to engage in the inland 
trade in any manner, and to any extent, which might suit their 
own convenience. And, finally, it was proposed that, for the 
benefit of the government, a trifling duty should be levied upon 
salt, which the manu&cturer should pay to the excise officers on 
the spot, leaving the wholesale and ivetail dealers to make as 
much profit as they could out of the article after it should have 
come into their hands. 

Lord Olive, having returned, as we shall presently see, to 
London long before matters took this turn, protested against these 
arrangements from ^he beginning. He described the surrender 
of the Company's share of the monopoly as a gratuitous sacrifice 
of revenue to the amount of 300,000/. per annum, from which no 
human being, except the few wealthy individuals engaged in the 
manufacture and first sale of the salt, would benefit ; and he 
denounced the project of remunerating public servants by a per 
centage taken out of the public collections, not more because of 
the loss entailed thereby upon the proprietors, than because it 
would inevitably lead to the growth of a system of solicitation 
from which the worst consequences might be anticipated. " If 
you grant a commission on the revenue," he says in a paper sent 
in to the Court, " the sum will not only be large, but known to 
the world : the allowance being publicly ascertained, every man's 
proportion will at times be the occasion of much discourse, envy, 
and jealousy, and the great will interfere in your appointments, 
and noblemen will perpetually solicit you to provide for the 
younger branches of their fkmilies." 

It is curious to read these prophetic warnings of Clive, and to 
compare them with the accomplishment. And it is not less 
curious to observe the candour with which individuals in the 
Direction admitted the extent to which the thought of their divi- 
dends were mixed up in the minds of the holders of India stock 
with visions of moral improvement in the newly acquired pro- 
vinces. Mr. Scrafton, writing to Lord Clive by the same ship 
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which conveyed the Court's disapproval of the plan of the trade 
society, says — '' The proprietors have began to clamour for an 
increase of dividend, which the Directors think unsuitable to the 
situation of the Company's affairs. This has induced the Direc- 
tors to defer the consideration of the gratification of the servants 
on abolishing the salt trade. Such considerations could not be 
but for a vast sum ; and if it had got wind that such gratifica<> 
tions were ordered, the proprietors would be outrs^eous for an 
increase of the dividend. Though we cannot open our minds 
upon it, yet it appears to me an increase of dividend must take 
place at the quarterly court in June ; and then the court will be 
under no restraint, but will give a per centage on the revenues, 
in which the governor will have a great share in lieu of trade ; 
the rest among the committee, council, colonels, and ten below 
council, but no lower. * * * Your Lordship may be assured 
it will take place; for when the last paragraph was added to 
the letter to you, the committee declared it was their meaning 
and intention to do it by the next ship." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Clive's parting Address. 

It was the anxious wish of the Court of Directors that Lord 
Clive should continue yet a little longer in the government of 
Bengal. Their letter of the 17th of May, 1766, concluded with 
an earnest request that he would for one year more watch over 
the developement of his own plans ; but the arrangements for his 
departure were already complete, and the state of his health 
would not permit that they should be altered. Not only had the 
digestive organs lost their tone with him, but he suffered from 
time to time such spasms of acute pain, that a free use of opium, 
and that alone, had saved him from sinking under it. Still his 
zeal for the public good never grew dull. He had already 
weeded out from the civil service its most objectionable mem- 
bers ; he still saw with regret that of those who remained, some, 
from a too exclusive attention to self-interest, others through a 
laxity of principle, which they may have deceived themselves 
into regarding as mere easiness of temper, were incapable of 
doing justice to his arrangements. Besides, men had made 
their fortunes of late on this side of India with such marvellous 
rapidity, that the most important offices came to be held by mere 
boys. To remedy this evil, Lord Clive took it upon himself to 
call in the aid of civilians from Madras; and gave seats in 
council to four gentlemen from that presidency very much to the 
annoyance of the parties over whose heads they passed. But 
this was not all. The Council, though an important body, had 
ceased since the late arrangements at home to exercise the 
powers of government, which were really, if not nominally, 
vested in the Select Committee. To fill the Committee, there- 
fore, with gentlemen of experience as well as talent, became an 
object of the first importance, and Lord Clive used his best 
endeavours, not unsuccessfully, to accomplish it. Not that this 
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was to be done in a moment, or as a matter of course. The 
acceptance of a place in the select committee, besides implying 
the necessity of relinquishing all other employment that might 
have a tendency to withdraw any portion of the individual's care 
from his public duties, rendered constant residence at or near 
Fort William inevitable. Now there was nothing about Fort 
William in those days to bind men's fancy to the place itself, or 
to the society which frequented it ; while the opportunities of 
saving, if not of making, money were far more abundant at the 
best stations in the interior than at the capital. But as Olive 
would not, in his own case, allow private feelings to stand in the 
way of public duty, so, when he believed that gentlemen were 
qualified to serve the Company as members of the Select Com- 
mittee, he did not hesitate to demand from them the same sort 
of sacrifices which he was willing to make himself. The follow- 
ing extracts from letters to his friend Mr. Sykes and to Mr. 
Cartier, of whom he entertained a high opinion, will show what 
his feelings were in regard to this matter. Mr. Sykes was then 
Resident at Moorshedabad, a position of large emolument, 
high respectability, and little labour ; Mr. Cartier, as chief of a 
fiu5tory, had nothing to gain by being transferred to the Select 
Committee, and was therefore unwilling to incur the labour and 
responsibility. To overcome the scruples of the former, Lord 
Clive wrote as follows : — 

^^ I have received your letter, urging many reasons against 
your residing at Calcutta, when Mr. Verelst came to the chair. 
Your intention of declining the government, I must confess, i^ 
the only one that seems to carry any weight. Your situation, I 
believe, is a very agreeable one, and your conduct, I am per- 
suaded, will bring advantage to the Company and honour to 
yourself. Yet let us not forget, Sykes, the principles upon 
which you and I have hitherto acted, of sacrificing private con- 
venience to public good. To doubt my friendship, because I 
cannot carry it to such lengths, is not to know me. I have 
loved you as a brother ; yet a brother cannot alter my senti- 
ments of what is right and liiTong. If you are fully convinced 
that your health will not permit you to live in Calcutta, and for 
that reason, among others, you mean to decline the government, 
there may be reasons given in abundance foi^jreimiQingLin J^our 
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present station; and, among the rest, that of your being the 
most fit for such an employment. To conclude: this matter 
must be decided by my successor^ Mr. Verelst, after my de- 
parture. I have given you my sentiments, which are consistent 
with my friendship for you, and my duty to the Company." 

Mr. Cartier's scruples seem to have been more easily over- 
come ; and Lord Clive wrote immediately to express his gratifi- 
cation at the circumstance. The subjoined letter, bearing date 
the 22nd of January, 1767, was one of the last to which he ever 
attached his signature in India : — 

" The receipt of your friendly letter and your acceptance of 
being nominated one of the Select Committee, with so much 
cordiality, has afibrded me more real satis&ction than I have felt 
for these many months. I can now leave India with satisfaction 
to myself, because I leave it in tranquillity, and the chief 
management of these important and extensive concerns in the 
hands of men of honour and approved probity and abilities. 

" Be assured, my good Sir, you will not have to encounter 
many of those disagreeable circumstances which you seem to 
apprehend in your letter to Mr. Verelst. That unthankful task 
has fikUeu to my lot. The Select Committee, and Committee of 
Inspection, have already made every regulation for the public 
good which can be desired or thought of ; so that it only rests 
with you gentlemen to keep matters in the same channel, and 
not to relax in your authority, or let yourselves down, by de- 
clining to support the dignity of your station. 

^' A gentleman endowed, like Mr. Cartier, with a good 
capacity and solid judgment, of a generous and disinterested way 
of thinking, cannot fail of proving a very deserving servant to 
the Company, and of acquiring honour for himself, if he will 
but have a little more confidence in himself." After assuring 
him that, if he finds his new situation ^t Calcutta agreeable, he 
will use his interest to have him named Mr. Yerelst's successor 
in the government, he continues : — ^^ The state of my health is 
such, that I cannot continue in it (the government) another year, 
with any prospect of doing the Company service ; indeed, I do 
not think I should survive another month; I have therefore 
determined to resign the government." 

It was not, however, exclusively by promoting the best interests 
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of the great body which he served that Clive won for himself a 
proud name in ladian story. Strange as it may sound, wheir 
predicated of one who set up and pulled down princes at his 
pleasure, no European was ever more desirous than he to pre^ 
serve in its integrity the framework of native society. While 
he did his be§t to realize an adequate revenue for the C^unf' 
pany, he deprecated having recourse to measures of which tha 
effect must be to trench on the funds necessary to support, ia- 
becoming style, the higher classes of the Indian families* His 
opinions on this head are stated in a letter to Mr. Falk, la whichf 
bearing date the 25th of April, 1766, he describes^ witji equal 
force and truth, the inevitable results to. their country should the 
time ever come when there ceased to be a. native' gentry in India. 
I need not quote this document, because the aid which Lord- 
Clive so feelingly deprecated has long ago, come to pa^, and ita 
consequences are felt and lamented in proportion as men look: 
beyond the mere preservation of peace, to the moral and intel- 
lectual elevation of 100,000,000 of their fellow c]?eatures. 

Another characteristic of Lord Olive's system of goverftmen^ 
seems to have been this — that, taking no accounts of personal 
affection or personal antipathy, he looked out for the fittest 
men to be employed in the higher service of the state, and placed 
them where their talents gave the best promise of a prosperous 
issue. Colonel Richard Smith, as I have elsewhere shown, was 
certainly not one of his favourites ; yet he kept Colonel Smitb 
in high and responsible command, and acknowledged, on every 
occasion, the services which he performed. On the other hand, 
it was a matter of principle with him never to thrust unqualified 
persons into office, nor .to spar» his dearest friends if, through 
any error of judgment or principle, they misconducted themr 
selves. Few of the younger servants of the Company stood 
higher in his personal esteem than Mr. Samuel Middleton ; yet^- 
when that gentleman incurred the censure of the Board, Lord 
Clive, as President, put his name to the letter of reproiof, and 
replied to a private letter from Mr. Middleton in the foltowing 
terms : — 

" I have received your letter of the 19th of September, in 
which you express your concern at the censure passed upon you 
by the Board, and imagine you may have done something to 
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forfeit my friendshijp. To reason in this way is to know but 
Kttle of the duty of a governor in a public station. 

*' If the Board were unanimous, whicli they really were, in 
thinking you and the other gentlemen had been wanting in dili- 
gence and attention to the Company's business, was it in my 
power to change or alter their sentiments ? Or could I attempt 
such a thing consistently with my duty, or the principles upon 
which I have hitherto acted ? The real truth of the matter is, 
that the relaxation of government for some years past, has intro- 
duced so much luxury, extravagance, independency, and indo- 
lence into Bengal, that every effort upon our part to reclaim 
this settlement is looked upon as a hardship, or an act of in- 
justice ; although it be absolutely necessary for the salvation of 
the whole.'* After condemning the wrong-headed opposition 
which had been offered by some of the younger servants, and 
remarking on the danger which they incurred thereby, he 
adds : — 

" To set aside the Governor, and speak djs a friend, I enter- 
tain no doubt of the integrity of your intentions, and of your 
zeal for the service; but you are naturally of an indolent, 
good-natured, and hospitable disposition, which in private life 
may make you beloved by all that know you : yet, in a public 
station, these qualities may subject you to the greatest in- 
conveniences. You become responsible, not only to the public 
for your want of attention, but for the want of attention 
of those acting under you, who will perpetually trespass on 
your good nature. The indulgence shown by you to the young 
gentlemen of the fectory, which I Kiyself was an eye-witness to, 
must have this consequence— of their becoming very familiar, 
which in your present station they ought not to be ; of being 
very supine and very neglectful of the Company's business, in 
which your own reputation is more immediately concerned. 
And I wish the mischief may only end here. After having led 
so luxurious, extravagant, and independent a life, there will be 
much to fear for themselves after your departure. 

" The open manner in which you have expressed your sen- 
timents and grievances gives me a right to send you mine in 
return, which I do assure you procec^ds froni real friendship and 
regard for the interests of those who are acting under you. 

8 
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Perhaps they may not be looked upon in that light by the saM 
young men. If not, I wish future experience may not oonvinoe 
them to the contrary." 

Besides thus watching with jealous care over the conduct of 
gentlemen employed in the administration of public afikirs, Lord 
Clive did his best to promote among Europeans a study of the 
native languages, and gave every encouragement to the labours 
of scientific men, whether they turned their attention to natural 
history, to botany, or to geology. Mr. Gladwin, one of the ear- 
liest, and in those days best, of our Oriental scholars, owed the 
whole of his success in life to Lord Olive's patronage, who found 
him a volunteer, and transferred him, on account of his acquire- 
ments, to the civil service, where better opportunities of prose- 
cuting his favourite study were afforded. The celebrated Major 
Bennell was likewise in the ntimber of his clients. Olive took 
him by the hand when a lieutenant of engineers ; and, by eBOL' 
ploying him in various surveys, and throwing open to him all the 
maps in store at Fort William, made the way clear before him 
to future eminence. Moreover, he caused the mouth of the 
Ganges, with every channel and creek communicating therewi^, 
to be examined ; and had charts made out, by means of which a 
navigation heretofore difficult, and not unfrequently dangerous, 
became as easy as that of any frith ot estuary in Europe. But 
it is time that I should pass on from this part of my subject, 
which I shall do after briefly describing the circumstances which 
attended Olive's final severance from the government and the 
gentlemen who for 18 months had shared it with him. 

On the 16th of January, 1767, Lord Olive for the last time 
attended a meeting of the Select Oommittee. His health, though 
somewhat r^iovated, was still very infirm. He looked as thoise 
do who have not long shaken aside an attack of jaundice, and 
walked with an infirm stqp to his seat at the head of the Oouncil 
Board. He carried a paper in his hand, which, after a f9w 
words introductory to the subject, he laid upon the table, and 
desired the' secretary to read. It was a valec^ctory letter to the 
Oommittee, in which, after explaining that the duty of striving 
to prolong life alone compelled him to quit the country — ^that he 
lamented the necessity, and would have lamented more, but that 
affiiirs were in a flourishing state, and in the hands of an upright 
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and able government — ^he went on to exercise the authority which 
was vested in him by continuing the Select Committee, filling up 
vacancies among its members, and laying down geiYeml rules iot 
its guidance in time coming. His letter cautions the gentlemen 
in authority against being too anxious to increase the reveniM9i^ 
espedally where this could be effected only by oppressing the 
landholders and tenants ; for that so long as the country remained 
in peace, the collections would exceed the demands. He points 
«ot sQsne difficult^ likely to result from the state of the cur- 
rency, and strongly recommends that all Company's servants and 
free traders should be recalled from the interior; because till 
that were done the natives could hardly be said to be masters of 
their own property. Ho observes, " that the orders for the abo- 
liti6n of the salt trade being express, th^re was nothing to be 
done except to pay obedience to them. But, as I am of opinion," 
he continues, " that the trade upon its present footing is rather 
beneficial than injurious to the inhabitants of the country, and 
that a continuation of this indulgence, or some equivalent, is 
become absolutely necessary, and would be an honourable incite- 
ment to diligence -and zeal in the Company's service, I flatter 
myself the Court of Directors will be induced to settle some plan 
that will prove agreeable to your wishes." 

There seems to have been upon his mind an anxious dread lest 
the spirit of corruption and insubordination should revive ; in 
which case he observed that the very existence of the empire 
would be endangered. " It has been too much the custom,*' he 
observes, " in this government to make orders and regulations, 
and thence to suppose the business done. To what end and pur- 
pose are they made, if they be not promulgated and enforced ? 
No regulation can be carried into execution, no order obeyed, if 
you do not make rigorous examples of the .disobedient. Upon 
this point I rest the wel&re of the Company in Bengal. The 
servants are now brought to a proper sense of their duty. If 
you slacken the reins of government, affairs will soon revert to 
their former channel ; anarchy and corruption will again prevail, 
and, elate with a new victory, be too headstrong for any future 
efforts of government. Kecall to your memories the many &U 
tempts that have been made in the civil and military departments 
to overcome our authority, and to set up a kind of indq)eodency 

32 
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against the Court of Directors. Reflect also on the resolute 
measures we have pursued, and their wholesome effects. Diso- 
bedience to legal power is the first step of sedition ; and pallia- 
tive measures effect no cure. Every tender compliance, every 
condescension on your parts^ will only encourage more flagrant 
attacks, and will daily increase in strength, and be at last in 
vain resisted. Much of our time has been employed in correcting 
abuses. The important work has JbelBn prosecuted with zeal, dili- 
gence, and disinterestedness ; and we have had the happiness to 
see our labours crowned with soccess. I le&ve the bountry^ih 
^eace. I leave the civil «iid military departments mnder discL**' 
pHae and subordination c it is incumb^t upon you to keep; them 
60» Toil have power, you kdve abilities, you have integrity ; lei 
it nt>t %e ^d that you are deficient in resolution. I repeat that 
yott imust not Ml io exact the most implicit obedience to yo«of 
orders* Dismiiis or sus|>end^ftwn the service any man wbosshall 
dare t^ dispute your auihovity* If you deviate from the. lirha^ 
^^les upon irhio)iyo«i have hiUkerto acted, and upoo whkh ^t>8 
are coi^douB y<^tt ought to proceed, or if you do not makfiriB 
proper us^ of that power with' which you are invested,! shall 
hold myself acquKted, as 1 do now protecft against th^ ctoao^ 
quences." . ^ 

> Such tras Lord Clivers parting address to his former coikagn^ 
in the government. It was worthy of the meia who hadiaiaod 
British India in 18 months fnmi the lowest depth of degsadalmn 
Id the wealth and importance of an empirt ; and had there beed 
ih the body wMch received it any portion of his genius, it wonU 
hot have been delivered in vain* But the Sekct Committee^ 
though cofifiposed of men of &ir average talent, could not boast 
of any one commanding intellect among its members. The task^ 
therefore, of completing reibrms which Clive himself foimd 
considerable diificalty to begin, was too great for it; and.ths 
^^nsequences soon began to develqw themselves. 
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CHAPTER XXVJ» 

Retamft to EDgland-^Reoeptifm* 

On one of ihe last days of Jan, L767, Lord Clive^ fbceompanie^ 
by ihe gentlemen of his household^ and M$ old and valued £riend 
General OarnaOy embarked on board the Britannia in th0Gange9« 
On ,the 14th of July he landed atPortsmouth, and the following 
day reached London. He was ^Mibnitted almost immedMely tq 
fMrivate audiences by the King and Queen^ both of whom receiv^ 
Imn most graciously ; while <the mwrl& of respect ahown to huji 
fay t^e Court of Directors appear to have satisfied his wish^. 
Still the greeting awarded to bim by his countrymen in g^eral 
was not, on the present occasion, what it hsud formerly l^eeii* 
Bis old enemies at the India House <H>ntiQued in power an^ 
great activity ; and t^eir strength bad been increased of late b|r 
the accession of many new allies, whose violence far exceeded 
their own. Not only the pilfereirs and Oppressors whom ii^ had 
removed from the public service in Bengal, but relatives of these 
men, their friends, and acquaintances, combined to work him 
hanii. Newspapers, more venal then than they are now^h^d for 
sometime past been hired to run him down ; and the tiding^ of hi| 
adrival in his native country seemed to act as a fresh incitement 
to their malevolence. Stories of his cruelty and rapacity, as 
incredible as they were hideous, passed current from one ex- 
tremity of the kingdom to another. Nor was the rancour of bis 
enemies mitigated, &r less appeased, by this extended system of 
persecution. They spent large sums in the purchase of India 
stock with the view of wielding against him, when a convenient 
opportunity should offer, the weight of the Court of Proprietors ; 
and left no means untried to obtain an ascendancy in the Court 
of Directors also. It was unfortunate for Lord Clive, in this 
state of the public mind, that the party in the Direction which 
he generally supported should have taken the unpopular side in 
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a controversy which affected men's personal interests more than 
their abstract opinions. The proprietors of India stock were no 
sooner informed of the results of Olive's endeavours in Bengal, 
than they began to clamour for an advance in the dividends from 
6 to 10 per cent. ; and Clive himself, writing home upon the 
subject, had recommended that their wish should be complied 
with. But his friends, either knowing the true state of th^r 
pecuniary affairs better than he, or entertaining strong doubts in 
regard to the future, were not to be persuaded. *' Believe the 
word of a Director," wrote Mr. Scrafton in 1765, ^^ thai the 
Company must have many lacs before they can increase their 
dividend. Consider, my Lord, what a vast sum of their capital 
has been locked up without interest in Mahomed Ali's debts^ ik^ 
vast fortifications, the &tal Manilla expedition, and the sum 
locked up in the support of French prisoners, for which no inslal*- 
ments are yet settled-^ ^11 f<»*m prodi^us deduetioos, which a 
year's revenue of the whole province of Bengal wiU barely re«- 
plaoe ; not to n^ention the dreadful breach on the Company^s 
capital be&>re the battle of Plassey." In the same spirit another 
^f Olive's warmest admirers, Mr. Dudley, expresses himself* On^ 
of his letters, dated the 17th of May, 1766, deprec»ites every p«o>* 
posal of eidarged dividends, on the ground that the O^npaay h»i 
been forced to raise several hundred thousand pounds on kan ; said 
that demands for repayment were urgent, and of daily ooourreoee. 
The policy of this sectK»i of the Court, of whkh Mr. itous was 
at the head, whether prudent or the reverse in itself, o^ered--^ 
ikvourable champ de htxtaille to Olive's enemies, on which they 
did not delay to enter. They threw themselves to a (nan ka^ 
the opposite soak, and, spending enormous sums in the purchase 
of shares, succeeded by and by in obtaining a majority among 
the pqroprietors. They could not, indeed, command, fov a while, 
strength enough to nominate their own Director. So late as 
April, 1767, Mr. Rous still kept the chair. But the party whdeh 
in September, 1766, had forced up the dividend from 6 per cent, 
to 10, raised it again on the 6th of the following May to 12|s, 
and provoked, by so doing, the immediate interference of the 
King*s government. It would carry me far beyond my proper 
province, as the biographer of Lord Olive, were I to give an ac- 
count in detail of the parliamentary proceedpgl .,^h.ich ^sued. 
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Enough is done when I state that a Cabinet too little confident in 
itself to act vigorously on any subject, played with the Com* 
pany's privileges as it did with the claims of the American 
colonists ; and that, lacking courage to transfer the territorial 
sovereignty to the Crown, it compelled the Company to purchase 
a continuance of present right by agreeing to pay 400,000/. per 
a2iiium into the exchequer. The dividend likewise was fixed, by 
an authority more stringent than that of the India House, not to 
^ceed 10 per cent. ; and intimation was given that more would 
be done when a convenient season should arrive. 

Meanwhile there had been fierce strife in Leadenhall-street as 
to tke measures which it behoved the Company to adopt in re- 
gard to their servants dismissed by the Select Committee, and 
convicted of having received presents in violation of the order 
acknowledged to have reached th^n in January 1764. The Di*- 
sectors, anxious to maintain the authority of their Court, deter- 
mned to try the result of a prosecution i and were confirmed ia 
ihmx view of the liability of the delinquents by the unanimous 
opinion of the Crown's and Company's lawyers* The proprie- 
tors, dissatisfied with Rous and his friends, and attributing the 
aiv;ceseful issue of their struggle for an increased dividend to the 
exiertions of the parties threatened, espoused a different side u^ 
the controversy. The prosecution which the Upper Court had 
made preparations to begin, they declared to be uncalled for ; 
amd a vote of indemnity being proposed, it was passed by a large 
majority. A heavier blow on the usefulness of the Court of 
Directors, and indeed on the power of the Indian government 
generally, was never infiicted. The decision of the proprietors 
gave notice that, so long as they had influential friends at 
home, the C<m^)any's servants abroad need not care to what 
extent they set established regulations at defiance; and the pro» 
^ess of a few yea:rs served pretty well to show that the inti- 
mation was not lost upon them* 

There was no feeling at this time of personal ill-will towards 
Lord Clive in the great body' of proprietor of India stock. 
On the contrary, their predilections were all in favour of one to 
wkom they justly attributed the flourishing state of their finances ; 
and they were ready to mark the sense which they entertained 
of his merits by any arrangements which hi^^igfli^sjftight ,pro- 
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pose. £p«iiiies he uodouUedly had, both numerous and acMv^ 
among them ; but the mass fe}t towards him a& they had dooe 
on the day wh^n they iinplored him to go out and save from 
ruin the province which his valour had achieved for them« It 
would appear too, that Lord Olive's private frieuds^ aiaaox;^ whofa 
Mr. Walsh filled a prominent position, • tookr greater paias iq 
conciliate the favour of the prpprietQi:*. than^ to cany the Couart 
of Directors with them. The former, anxious for larg^ceturiMi 
believed ^U that wfitssaid respecting the mon»y-valu^^ ibe Der 
wannecy and perhaps sQm^thnig.more^ , The latter, still avej^ 
to increase a rate of interest w^hich could not be paid without 
adding constantly to the funded debt, sought rather to decry the 
importance of tbe.af^quisition, in, a pecuniary point of view, even 
though by doing so they detracted, as. Olive thought, from th^ 
iijaportance of his servicer, A^ordiwgjy Mr* Walsh, in briiig- 
ing forward a proposition that the Company should testify t$ 
Lord, Clive'^ merits and to their sescse of the obljigatioiia und$a[ 
which h^.had laid them, called upou the proprietors, rather than 
the DirectoiTS, to decree that the feof or jaghire gra<Ued hy 
Meer Jaffier «huuld be contiaued to hi$ lordship and hh heini 
for a further, teim of ten years after the cuia^nt term i^ould 
have expired. Mr» Walsh carried his first oiotion by 243 to 
170 op^n votes — a m^ority which was very little dimii^ed by 
the result of the ballot, but he provoked, at the same time, a 
spirit of hostility ^ewhere, of which the effects werfe seen wheii 
the fiijial deci^ion came to be taken. The jaghire wm comfirmed 
to Lord Olive and. his successors according to the spirit of th^ 
original proposition, but the majority which settled the point 
amounted to no more than 29 votes. 

Matters were in this state when Lord Olive reached London; 
Of the entire success of his management of the Company's conr 
cerns there could be but one opinion ; and the events whteh 
characterized the last months of his administration seemed to 
have put the finishing touch to his glory. It was impossible for 
the most rancorous of his enemies to get up, under such circum- 
stances, the slightest symptom of hostility towards him. But 
though their influence was not such as to command a direct 
display of dissatisfaction, they managed to throw a considerable 
damp upon the enthusiasm with which he expected to be greeted. 
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In imwre than onfe of Iheiic' pubHc letters, but especiAll}- in tliat 
which orged Rim to abide anolJier year at hlgipost, the Directors, 
besideii eipressitag themselves in terms of excteeding gratitude 
and admiration, had spoken of their ititentioA to matk their sense 
of his eminent serTiees by some appropriate gtant ; and now thg^ 
he was come to claim the petformaftte of the promise, the most 
lukewarm felt that to defer redeeming thieir pledge would ^ 
impossible. Accordingly, having received him immediately 
after his audience of the King, and thankefd him, through the^ 
Chairman, for all that he had done, they summoned a general 
court to confirm the arrangement previously voted w!th regard 
to the Jaghire ; and this time, at least, he had the satii^action of 
knowing that the proposition was carried Without ja sitigle vote 
having been recorded in opposition to it.. - 

-Like other men who have done their country' good sei^vice^ 
Ijord CHve was jealous both of his personal reno^ and of tlie 
plans and arrangements which owied their existerice to his per- 
siHial exertions. An apparent reluctance in the Court of Direct- 
ore, therefore, to take the lead in this question of the jaghire 
much displeased him. He treated their excessi^he care of the 
Gompftny's finances as a slight offered to bfms^f ; and being bu| 
little in the habit of disgnisinfg his feelings, he made no scruple 
in giving utterance to his indignation wherever the subject Was 
referred to. One of his letters, written from Walcot, about 
three months subsequently to his arrival in England, is so cha- 
racteristic, that I feel myself constrained to subjoin an extract 
from it. He had been in correspondence with bis friend Mr, 
Serafton^ himself a Director, at that time, and had not spared 
the body of which the latter gentl^oian was a member. Mr. 
Scrafbon, on the other hand, being anxious that Lord Clivej 
should not hastily withdraw his support from a body of men M^ho 
bad stood by him when at a distance, and were still well disposed 
in the main, endeavoured to do away with this impression. ^^If 
your lordship," he says, •* conceives any resentment on the con- 
duct of the Directors respecting the Jaghire, you will act from 
misrepresentation. One or two were cold on the subject, "by be- 
lieving themselves the objects of your resentment in consequence 
of Whately's story ; but the general sense was, * We cannot, as 
JCtirectors, recommend so large a grant ; the fate the q^e^io^ 
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met with before proves that niany thought it too much $ but we 
will give our votes for it.' To conclude, my lord, I really think 
it for your own honour and for the int^est of the Company to 
support the present set." 

To thwart a man of Lofd Olive's temperament upon a subject 
so nearly touching his self-esteem is seldom a prudent measure; 
and the defence of the Directors by Mr. Scraflon wholly failed 
of its object. It drew forth a reply to the following eflfect : — 

^* I received your letter, and return yoa many thanks far your 
congratulations about the jaghire. However, you will scarce 
believe me when I tell you that I was, before it was confirmed^ 
and am at this tbne^ very iodifferent about it. My wish was to 
have it brought to a conclusion at any rate; lor I could not 
avoid observing all parties at work to suspend coming to a con- 
clusion; and many were at greater pains, from rank infernal 
jealousy and envy, to conceal and lessen my s^ vices, in order to 
lessen my influen^ee: but, I thank God, I am now an inde* 
pendent man, what I was d^rmined to be at all events. 

^^ I cannot but take notke of one paragraph of your letter ; 
^lat the Dir&Hors tbot^^ht Ilh» grant tpo U»rge^ and therefore 
tamld not reipomfuend it : I am therefore the more oU Iged to tk^ 
Proprietors, who were all of a different way of thinking. 

** I am obliged to you for your advice about my conduct 
towards the Directors, because I am persuaded you mean me 
well ; but kuow> Scrafton, I have a judgm^it of my own, which 
has seldom &iled ine^ in casea of much greater oonaequenee tluiiit 
what you recommiend. As to the support which, you say, was 
given to my gov^nmieet, when al»eoad, by the Directors, they 
^ould not have doni^ otherwise, without sufferiug in their reputa^- 
tion, and perhaps quilting the Direction. In return^ let me ask, 
whose interest contributed to make them Directoacs, and keep 
them so ? My conduct wanted no support, it supported itself, 
because it was disinterested, and tended to nothing but the 
public good. From the beginning it put all mankind atdeiianoe, 
as it does at this hour : and had the Court of Directors thought 
fit to make my conduct more public than they have done, all 
impartial and disinterested men must have done me justice. 
However, that remains for myself to make known, when conve- 
nient and proper. ^ ^ ^ , _ _ . . .2 
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** After having said thus much, I must tell you (though by 
your waiting you seem to give crecfit to the report)^ that what 
Whately is said to have told Wedderburn is absolutely &lse, as 
is everything else said to have been communicated by Mr. Gren* 
ville to Mr. Wedderbum; and I cw attribute these mean 
suspiekHM of the Directors to nothing but th^r envy and jea- 
lousy. However, as I have ofien said befbre, and say now, 
there is liothing tho Directors can do shall make me lose sight of 
the Company's true interest. Upon principle, I would always 
stand by the East India Company : I am now fttrther bound by the 
ties of gratitude. This is the ground upon which I now stand, 
and upon wlueh I will risk my reputation. No little, partial 
considerations shall ever bias me." 

The sentiments conveyed in tke closing sentences of this letter 
came from the heart of thje writer. The obaiinel into which his 
earlieist interests were turned never nm dry. In spite of hia 
htg^ station in this^ country, in spite of the infiuaiee which he 
possessed in the House of Commons, to which he returned, in- 
cluding his own seat, s^ven members, Lord Olive eould not 
withdraw his attention, even in par^ fh>m the politics of 
LeadenhaU-^street. He regarded India as by lar the most im- 
portant of the depepdenoies of the British crown; and en- 
tertaining his own views as to the way in which it ought to be 
managed, he ceased not, by penonal interl^rence, by swaying 
the opinions of others, by splitting votes, and indeed by all other 
practicable means, short of becoming himself a candidate for 
the D.ii«ction, to prevent any interference with arrangements 
i^ready made, and to keep those to whom the execution of his 
plans had been intrusted up to the collar. A remarkable proof 
of Ms anxiety on this head is given in a letter which he addressed 
from Bath on the 7th of November, in this year, to Mr. Yerelst, 
on whom the governmesnt of Bengal had devolved. As the 
docum^t in question is a very valuable one on many accounts, 
but especially because of the light which it throws on the 
writer's principle of action, my reader would scarcely thank me 
were I to withhold it. After apologising for the freedom 
which he is about to use, and alluding delicately to the share 
whieh he had had in raising Mr. Yerelst to the high station 
which he filled. Lord Clive goes on to say :-^, ^ , _ _ .^.^ 
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" But exclosivQ of the part I take in your succesfe on my ,owh 
account, my regard and affection for you lead me to reflect that 
the reputation, as wdl as piivafe satisfaction, of your Ibture Jife 
in England, most grotr out of the honour wMch you may^ and 
I trust will, acquire by ^ resol«te and unspotted adnftiniiitratioiif 
of the Company's afiairs in Bengal. Your integrity imd the 
goodness of your heart must be acknowledged by all who know 
you: and it is with pleasure I obil^rre that you haTe set out 
with a due attention to other necessary and public qualifieation$. 
Continue in the full exertion of that steadiness and resohition 
with which you began your goveiUment. Your judgment Is 
sound. Set ^ just value, then, upon' every opinion of your own, 
and always entertain a prudent degree of suspicion of the advice 
of any man who can possibly be biassed by self-interested 
motive. Before I touch upon particulars, permit me to urge, 
in general, the necessity there is for you and the whole Council 
and Committee to join in holding the military under due 
subordination and subjection. The dangerous consequences 
which may ensue from the least relaxation of command over d 
body so numerous as the English officers, should ever he tfcought 
of with horror, and the good effects of maintaining an inflexible' 
authority cannot be too oflen recollected, in the instance of- the 
hie association. 

:" I am glad to find that you ate upon your guard agoiiHit the 
pride and ambition of the Colonel, who, if there be any merit ii| 
the conduct of the military officers, will certainly claim th^ 
whole to himself, and write the world to that purpose. His latet,' 
I should say his first, dispute, whether the Governor or th€» 
Commanding Officer of the troops ought to have the title of 
Commander-in-Chief, was such an open and audacious attack 
upon the dignity of your office, that I am surprised you let it pass 
unnoticed. Had a minute been made of it, he would infelllbly 
have been dismissed the service. 

" It is with great concern I observe that you have consented 
to^ the increase of the military establishment, by the raiang of 
four regiments of horse, which will be an exorbitant, and y<^t 
useless, expense. General Camac knows, as I do, that black 
cavalry, instead of being serviceable, are very detrimental to us. 
I am also sorry that you have augmented the artillery. OnA 
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indep^ndeot company at CalcUlta/ is time Of peaoef, will answer ' 
ev^ry piu^pos^. To have xmre, eithei* tlieve or at Gbyrotty^ i» 
only sacaSoiDg the liy^a of so many meia without servie^^ 
The Djirectoxs, I fear, wiU reprimand you on these matters, fett 
they seem umck inelined to leasee: even the establishment I made 

, '^Tbe^oOQer you confine the whole of oar force within thjB 
bpiindary of the Caramnaasa the better.. The Abdally's invajsio^ 
of Bengal' must be a mere bugbear. So long a march is nexit to 
in^poasiye, and thei^efore I thank he wULnetier ^tompt it. Thd 
Mahratta is the only power wo haive • to manage^ as invasiotis 
from them must retard our jreyenuei^ though they cannot eu* 
da,Dger piTr possessioDs, 

f' You oertainJy did well in. persevering not to restore the 
Mopgbjfr. oncers; and I hope youhav^ obHged.all, except the 
ypuipig'lads, to embark for England. . , . , 
.. ^^ Tou. will have heard that- all i^r. letteis and pnoeeedinga 
h^^.been laid beibxe both,£b>use».of Parliament, find publidy 
]i^es^dv 1^ only tjl^e Dir/9^tors, but' every, mm of consequence 
froxn 9eug^,.haTe been examined up^a qath before .the Hou^cf 
^f XtOff^f so that thousand of p^qple ar# now well acquainteid 
with -the revenues, forties, and potiti^es of India^ and of Bengal in 
particular. Permit me here again, my friend, to remind you of 
tbn eoiiE^picuous situation you a^e plaoed in* Consider well the 
g^efdt eicpectations which this nation entertains of extricating; 
Itdelf 4)uit of its present difficulties, by the. sJf^ill and oonduct of 
tto;GoyBrnpe of Bengal.. You mu^t therefore exert yourself to^ 
th^utmoAt to fulfil its hopes v for> as I hav0 already observed, 
ber^ppn . depends, whether you will be a very respectable 
ctem^tev^ or not, upon your return to Engls^nd. 
. . ^\ Witii regard to myself, my health ha» been very Indifferent 
e^HetBlme my arrival; but I am now following a regimen which 
has done me much service, and will, I hope, recover me entirely. 
I have met.wii^ the most gracious reception from the Eang and 
Queen^ and ^ very respectM and honourable one from the Court 
Qf DiriQctQrs; nor. is there any doubt of my getting an English 
pec^ingey whenever I make application for that purpose, which, I 
in^d^nstand, ia always the custom: but the very unsettled 
AdQiinistration, and my private notions^ will not admit of my^ 
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applying at present. Hereafter, in all probability, the thing 
will come to pass. 

*' With regard to the Directors, I tell you frankly, that no 
one can entertain a worse opinion of many of them than I do. 
They have neither abilities nor resolution to manage such im- 
portant concerns as are now under their care. Of this the 
world in general seem veiy sensible; and yet what to do I 
protest I know not. An attempt to reform may throw matters 
into greater confusion. 

" You see my jaghire is at last continued to me and my re* 
presentatives for ten years after the expiration of my presedt 
right. I am more obliged to the Proprietors for this grant tha6 
to the Directors, who threw a great deal of cold water upon it. 
Indeed, their whole conduct towards me and ray associates in 
Committee has shown weakness, or something worse ; for tbdy 
have upon all occasions endeavoured to lessen the acquisitions 
we have obtained for them, and kept everything that might con- 
tribute to our reputation as secret as possible ; and, if Parik*- 
ment had not brought our transactions to light, mankind would 
have been ignorant of what has been done. In short, they 
appear very envious and jealous of ray influence, and give ear to 
every idle story of my being hostile towards then^. Eveiythit:^ 
looks as if we were not upon good terms. They have even 
asked my opinion upon their afiliirs in such a mean, sneaking 
manner, that I have informed one of them, unless I am applied 
to in form, and unless more attention be paid to my advice, 
I shall decline giving any whatsoever. Thus stand matters at 
present ; but how long they may remain so I know not, nor 
what changes may happen at the next election. 

^' From the manner in which I carried the extension of the 
jaghire, I conclude the Directors will pay more attention to my 
opinions than they lately did ; but it will be rather through feat 
than inclination. They de^red, and I consented to a coiifef- 
ence with them^ and intended going to London from Shropshire 
on purpose ; but my health has obliged me to acme to Bath, 
where I daily expect a deptitation to consult on many important 
points, which the gentlemen themselves cannot readily dete^* 
mine upon." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

L6rd Clive in Europe— His state of Heal<b— Progress of Public Opinion. 

Lord. Cziivs's health was quite broken down before he quitted 
India. The sea-voyage appeared, indeed, somewhat to recruit 
his strength : but- he had not been many weeks in England ere 
the un&vottrable symptoms returned with sueh violence that his 
physicians were induced to order an immediate and entire with- 
drawal from business. Doubtless the advice was good in the 
abstract, for maladies of the nature of those with which Olive 
was affected admit of no cure so long as the mind is at work, or 
in agitation. Yet in this particular instance it may be doubted 
whether both mind and body wouM not have better recovered 
their tone had there been found for the former some sub- 
ject agreeable to its tastes, on which to occupy itself in 
moderation. Men who have passed their youth and the best 
years of their maturity in the turmoil of public life take but ill 
with absolute idleness; and Olive, though he had achieved a 
European reputation for himself, and. conquered kingdoms, was 
yet l^barely in the 43rd year of his age. There was no refusing, 
]M>wever, to act as the faculty advised, and Olive retired, first to 
his house of Walcot, in Shropshire, and next to Bath, where he 
drank the watera. But neither the air of Walcot nor the 
mineral springs of Bath produced the eifect which had been 
expected from them. He could not be prevailed upon to lay 
iiside his interest in public affairs ; and the medical men, looking 
partly to that circumstance, and partly hoping something from 
aa entiiie change of climate and sc^ie, ordered him to go 
abroad. He set out, attended by Lady Olive and Mr. Latham, 
a relative of Lady Olive, by Mr. Maskelyne, her brother, Mr. 
S^raehey, and his own physician Mr. Langham ; and so entirely 
was the experiment successful at the outset, that sanguine hopes 
were ^tertained in regard to the future. The opium which he 
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was accuBtomed to t&ke in large doses was gradaalif dimiiiisfaect $ 
and, though nerer absolutely- laid aside^ its dijBtressing effecte 
upon the moral being of the man became continually less p^» 
ceptible. The party proceeded to Paris, where, a few days aftef 
his arriyal, Lord CliTO wrote in excellent spirits to Mr. Yerelstl 
'' I am certain it will give you infinite [Measure," he says, ** te 
hear of my safe arrival at this place, and of my recovery b^ond 
what either my friendB or myself could iiave expected in -so short 
a time. The remedy, I believe, was found out before I left 
England; but the travelling and climate have undoubtedly done 
me much good. In short, by the time I have spent a few 
months in the south of France, and drank the waters of Spa, I 
doubt not of enjoying a better state of health than I have done 
for some years. 

*^ I cannot but acknowledge that my recovery gives me a 
more particular pleasure from the pros^ct I have of exerting 
myself in &vour of the Company next winter, a time very 
critical for them indeed^ since it will then |^be foally det^- 
mined upon what footing they are to be in' future ; whether a 
part, or the whole, or none of the power be lodged in them 
hereafter. Let me tell you in secret, that I have the King's 
command to lay before him my ideas of the Company^s aiain 
both at home and abroad, with a promise of his countenance and 
protection in everything I might attempt for the good of the 
nation and the Company. Mr. Grenville also, who, I think, 
' must be minister at last, paid me a visit at Berkeley Square, two 
days before I left London, and did me the honour to say, that, 
in his opinion, it was the duty of the Court of Directors tb let 
no steps whatever be taken, either at home or abroad, without 
my advice : and to assure me that either in ministry or out of it, 
he would preach that doctrine in the House of Commons." 

It will be seen from this letter that Lord Clive's friendship 
for Mr. George Grenville had not grown cold. Though fkr 
inferior in every respect as a statesman to Lord Chatham, and 
filling a less important place as the leader of a party than Lord 
Rockingham, George Grenville, through the influence of per- 
sonal character and an engaging manner, was still the nucleus 
round which a considerable section of the House of Commons 
rallied ; and Clive, won by the attentions whi^h, while yet com<- 
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pImtiVelj obscure, he had received from Mt» Grenville, conti* 
sued to the hour of his fii^id^s death to support him with every 
vote wfaidi he could comsiaod. The general election, which 
lidC^ place m the spring of this year, enabled him to strengthen 
Ht. Grenv^le's hfiads consid^ably ; for by great exertion he 
9i^ed another seat to the immber of which he had already ob- 
tained the cQUHBand. But the excitement thence arising, as well 
a» the anticipation of an Indian discussion in the approaching 
tfessic^, se&dered hkn impatient of a longer ccmtinuance abroad. 
He h^d prQceed^d from Paris to Lyona« and from Lyons to 
^on^elier,. where he resided some time. He Afterwards re-t 
turned tp Para, and going on U> Spa drank the waters with 
^0 vantage. Jivkt the listtessness attending an existence such as 
this became by degrees intolerable to him. Though earnestly 
entreat to abide where he was till the rigour of the winter 
should have pafised, he would not list^ai to the suggestion. 
He dedred to take his seat in Parliament, He was quite 
equal to butaness ; he considered that life itself was not worth 
leaving if the attempt to prolong ii; must entail the necessity 
eif doing nothing,. He therefore ^ve e^er$ for p^parations 
la be made for an ImH^ediate departure.; and in tbe Tnontb either 
(rf! Augost or Septend>er he and his party returned tp England. 
He plunged at once into the vortex of public life, and suffered 
for doing so. The violence of party in the Court of Proprietors, 
from which he could not be prevailed upon to stjind ^loo^ chafed 
him exceedingly. He delivered his s^timents in language which, 
without gratifying his friendS| neither conciliated nor controlled 
an enemy. His views were ^r the most part masterly and com- 
prehensive; l>iut, accustomed to give the lawabroad, his irritable 
temper could not be brought to sustain the wear and tear of argu- 
ment and persuasion at home. His friend, Mr. Grenville, depre* 
eated such a needless waste both of energy and influence ; and 
the power which he possessed over the mind of Lord Olive was 
never more clearly shown than by the result which attended this 
remonstrance. The question before the Court had reference to a 
projected bill in Parliament for the better regulation of the 
Company's affairs, and the settlement of the part which the 
Crown should take in their management* It was agitated with 
all the warmth which comes rather of person^ jM^tfu^O^OIiteiLnd 
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antipathies than from a regard to the general good y and Loid 
Olive, than whom no man ever loved or bated more in extremeb, 
tiurew^ himself unreservedly into tlM struggle. Hd was cautioned 
against the process by Mr. Grenville with a delicacy and goeU 
sense whieb carried the point. '^ The Account tdiidi yon have 
aent to me of what passed at the kst Coort/^ he writes on tbe 
29th December, 1768, «< is of itself a sufficieiit reason, in my 
«)»inion^ for yom^ declining to attend At the next^ whUettioiigB 
are in the state of uncertainty and irregifkrhy in wtdeh' they 
appear t!o me; and therefore, ev^n if yoar health weiild allow- ^ 
(the estayishment of which must be witli me at¥d lill ytt^ur friends 
Buperior to every olfaer considemtion), yetlsfaotQd B9t advise 
you to interfere in these qoestlons till they>eome nearer 'to-aii 
issne. If liiese disputes shall beeanried to greater hst^t»f ymar 
'^ opinion will have still greater 'weight both ^thht doom and 
without; if, on the contrary, they ^all all be agreed- aiaii set^ed 
hefbre the next meeting, I do not see that your interposition *will 
be attended with any credit to yon or advantage to the 'public. 
If this great question- is to be brought before the PtoUahiffrnty 
•nriih everything in a. state of nncertainty, as it was* last year, as 
you truly observe that it may be necessaiyto take' some part 
there, it seems to me that it would be more desiial^ fior yonto 
keep yourself at liberty in that case, and not to pledge yoanelf 
beforehand to no purpose at a General Court.'* 

Lord CHve so far acted upon this advice, that his pencHial 
attendance in the Court of Proprietors became rare; i>u^tiie 
^'politios of India filled his mind ; and to think continually en' Any 
snbjeot, yet to deal with it in the spirit of a philosopher, was not 
in his nature. He bestirred himself, therefore, to retain a pre- 
ponderating influence in the Court and elsewhere, and gave back 
the blows which Mr. Sulivan and his adherents dealt ferth- on 
every occasion with interest. The consequence was, that throngli 
the c(^umns of the newspapers, and by means of innumembie 
pamf^lets, the public had received impressions of a great na- 
tional subject which were as unjust as they were illiberal. Men 
^fighting for supremacy in the management bf the Company^ 
affiiirs, scrupled not to blacken and defame one another before a 
wider audience ; till by and by the very name of a Nabob— JUttl 
aiich was the generic title bestowed at this time on all perseaa 
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wiio had ipliide fortuses in India and returfi(ed to .spend them in 
£ng}a»d-^came to be associated with ioaages of oppression^ and 
IjQfuehjrabxoad, and Intolefabk insolentee and the most unsen]|xa- 
'kws corruption at home. 

J ^ :Th«xFe was little need, on the part of these geatleineia, to ladse 
XLp a ieeim^An society unfriendly to the»aelves 9 tauaee enoii|fh 
mem^ already ai wdrk to bring them into genieinJ dii^repste, 
-i^Mehv^fui tbey been kss. under the guidaneetcof ptission)- aaid 
mtftenvf^Y^ by reetion, they would have labour^ ra^^eptto 
lisaudge . tbaoi to aggvayate ; for the Nabob ^ tha Jaa^ ee&tury 
^tKassn yery <tifierent wit of person, from bis repreeet»tatiye incur 
jQwii.day«^ .KoiW, the young man who goesi to Indiay iwhether in 
^the civil! i9r military service oC the Company^ may ooaAidev him- 
jttfilf &m»i«M«teiif he rettiiin at the end of 420: or dO years inast«E-of 
•Biimodeviite^ompeteiaey. Youiindihimtin this, ease, ieitheir*sBtfc]||ed 
Inear soina eomrtry town in Scotland^ or it may be iu' Devonihite 
ItiBAJamweMi^ios else seekingont his kind in the reeesse^of Port- 
.aihh*«|ti»et .or gt; John's Wood^ where he .niay^faBtB>) hisi icuviy 
,iUBiixhia (^airet.wkh suchfiiends as. hav& escaped, libe himseli^ ike 
-jayBgcv Kif •fev'eraQd chdleDna^ and vai^g the soenerby^ ocoa- 
lampal idsits 4i9 the^Oiientel Glkib/ . Here aaid th«m^ itideedyem 
in^idaal vaert; tot^mate than the rest aoDay bring'.faaok withhiiki 
ifxam m jditr ' lOQ,000/ly the resak of 40 years- savings ; but 
lOOjOdo/., though amply sulEoient, for tdl the oomlbrts ai^ 
(BDCRy qf the telegan<3iia9 of : life^f do not svpply^ in this Countity at 
hktist, the.meafis of extravagant display # The cade wafi> widely 
diiSereat SO or 90 years stgo. Thm London was astonished by 
.Ending men thrown day after ds^ up<m jfbs^ sur&ce of whom bo- 
thipg more was known than that tbc^Jiad gone outto Indiaa 
.few; yeai9 previously as writers ox volunteers, and. were now lidi 
fenouglt to oi^hine both Lord Mayor and PrIlaeHAnister* More- 
ib^&t^ Qobcidy .could tell either their lineage; or iheir personal 
cibisrit* Tbe^ wjealth was indeed as notonioiASi as their nUknner.iof 
wag it wad offenaive; for (hey bought Uipilihe oounary houses 
^arfd es}|^tea of a decayed nobility, and- beefEtme^ a» a matter of 
oenusiey ifye greets of dislike and envy tO'thmr niQighbours. But 
ii0w'tk0j had acquired ,the meana of thus supplanting their >bet^ 
Ltftss n0bo^ ooidd.teU. . Tbeiit maimers, also^^ and ma<>y of cheir 
db^lS| 0ffi^¥K^.t}9e.m9red^eati%ldst$»ii>f jjieiarj^t^raey^^ Xfaejr 

t2 
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9trove to command admisdion into a class of society wUch re- 
pelled them, perhaps the more carefully, because it was felt thai 
in point of expenditure they were far ahead of it. Xhey.were 
slighted, and they repaid the slight by more and. mpre ei^dea^ 
vouring to outvie the parties which affected to look down upqi| 
them. Indeed they did more. They disputed the representatiozi 
of counties with families which had been accustomed time Q^t of 
mind to name the member^ and bought up boroughs to an extent 
vrhiiih put the landed interests^ loiig accustomed tp a fmonopo^y 
JUk that fi|)iecie8 of triiffic, to their wit?' end. People of yestercj^y 
--^-mere suoeesiful adventurers, whom nobody knew, \*fhom.eyery- 
iiody envied — w^re .pretty sure^ in an age so. entir^y. aristocratic^ 
4o draw dowp upon themselves a toleraWe load of unpopularity? 
tti^ when they beg^n mijituaUiy to charge one another with the 
joommifsipn of enftrmpus ciiuies, unpopulairity soon deepenedjupto 
gieneml exeflmtion. Mr, Macaulay, in ooeof his collected .ef-- 
says, has well described -the progr^s of the social hurricane :■ — ; 
"The Nabobs," he s^ys,. "jsoon became a mosjt unpppjiter 
class of men. Some of them had in. the East displayecL eminpnt 
bleats, and rendeared great services to the state ; but at .horxte 
their talents were not shown to advantage, and their services 
-were little known. That they had sprung from obscurity,. thajt 
Ihey hai acquired great wealth, that they exhibited it insolently, 
•that th^ spent it extravagantly, that th^ raised the price, of 
everything in their neighbourhood, from fresh eggs to rotten 
boroughs ; that their liveries outshone those of dukes, that their 
coaches were finer than that of the Lord Mayor, that the ex- 
-amples of their large and ill-governed households cornipted half 
the servants in the country ; that some of them, with all their 
^magnificence, could not catph the tone of good society, but, in 
«pite of- the stud and the crowd of menials, of the plate and the 
Dresden china, of the venison and the Burgundy, were still low 
^^1 ;.w.these were things which excited, both in the class from 
which they had sprung and in that into which they attempted to 
^oree themselves, the bitter aversion which is the effect of minglefi 
envy and contempt. But when it was also rumoured that the 
^^rtune which had enabl^ its possessor to eclipse the Lprd-Lievi- 
tenant on the race-ground, or to carry the county against the 
head of a house as old as 'Domesday Book,' had begn^aQdumu- 
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lated by violating public faith — by deposing legitimate princesTj 
by reducing whole provinces to beggary— ^11 the higher and 
better as well as all the low and evil parts of human nature were 
stirred against the wretch who had obtained, by guilt and dis- 
honour, the riches which he now lavished with arrogant and ine- 
legant profusion. The unfortunate Nabob seemed to be madd 
up of those foibles against which comedy has pointed the most 
merciless ridicule, and of those crimes which have thrown the 
deepest gloom over tragedy — of Turcaret and Nero, of Monsieur 
Jourdain and Eichard the Third. A tempest of execration and 
derision, such as can be compared only to that outbreak of public 
feeling against the Puritans which took place at the time of th^ 
Restoration, burst on the servants of the Company. The hui- 
mane man was horror-struck at the way in which they had got 
their money, the thrifty man at the way in which they spent it^ 
The dilettante sneered at their want of taste. The maccaroni 
black-balled them as vulgar fellows. Writers the most unlike 
In sentiment and style — Methodists and libertines, philosophers 
and buffoons — were for oiice on the same side. It is hardly too 
much to say, that, durin'g a space of about thirty years, the 
whole lighter literature of England was coloured by tlie feelings 
which we have described. Foote brought on the s^ge an An^o- 
Indian chief, dissolute, ungenerous, and tyrannical, ashamed of 
the humble friends of his youth, hating the aristocracy, yet child- 
ishly eager to be numbered among them^ squandering his wealth 
on pandars and flatterers, tricking out his chairmen with the 
most costly hot-house flowers, and astounding the ignorant with 
jargon about rupees, lacs, and jaghires. Mackenzie, with more 
delicate humour, depicted a plain country family raised by the 
Indian acquisitions of one of its members to sudden opulence, and 
exciting derision by an awkward mimicry of the manners of the 
great. Cowper, in that loflty expostulation which glows with the 
very spirit of the Hebrew poets, placed theoppression of India 
foremost in the list of those national crimes for which God had 
punished England with years of disastrous war, with discomfiture 
in her own seas, and with the loss of her transatlantic empire. 
If any of our readers will take the trouble to search in the dusty 
recesses of circulating libraries for some novel published sixty 
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years ago, the chance is that the Tilfain or sub- villain of thestor/^ 
Will prove to be a savage old Nabob, \rith an immense fortune, «' 
tawny complexion, a bad liver, and a worse heart." ' 

In the feeling thus raised against his class Cllve shitred io & 
more than ordinary e^^tent. He was by fkr the most conspicu^«i«^ 
of his order — the ablest, the most celebrated, the wealthiest' 
the highest in rank. In the boundless expense of his style of 
living he outshone them all. He dispensed the hospitality of fet 
prince at his mansion in Berkeley Square. He had feuilt ^ti^ 
palacie on his estate in Shropshire; and having recently put" 
chased Clarem6nt of the Duchess of Newcastle, he began fofth« 
With to erect another there. Hfe family r^idence at Stycbe,' 
enlarged and beautified, was generally occupied by some of^lifef 
relatives ; ahd iiow, as if a man of his eonsequetice could latf^^ 
Without degradation, occupy lodgings in a watering -place jhi5 
obtained at an enoi'mous price the lease of Lord Chatham's housO' 
ini Bath. His muhificence, Kkewlse, to relatives, dud even to! 
fHeMs, oflfended because of the scale on which it was dtspensedi* 
It wsls natural, perhaps, thut he should desire to draw up bro«>' 
th^, sisters, and cousins into his own sphere j Itnd if the posses*.. 
sion of ample means- had been sufficient to give them place arid' 
weight in society, they might have secured both. But defeats^ 
of manner which society might have overlooked in Lord Clhna- 
were sneered at and censured in his relative* ; and the. sneer- 
glanced ojf, as it is apt in such cases to do, most unfairly up^ii' 
his lordship. To Mr. Wedderbum, afterwards Lord Chaxicellor. 
Loughborough, of his connexion with whom I i^all have ooca*- 
sion to speak by and by, he made a present of a maneic^ and the^ 
grounds attached to it in Surrey; in order, as he- said, that lie^ 
might, when rei^iding at Claremont, have an agreiBable n^ghbetur 
near him. Now the world is not very tolerant^ under any «ir^> 
dumstances, either of the weaHh which enables an individnaiir 
thus to heap iavours upon others, or of the disposition whidi^' 
urges him so to use it ; and if, as in this instance, the man be 
the founder of his own fortunes, he becomes a ready butt ior the' 
shafts of the envious to hit against. Accordingly there is no' 
end to the fVightful and incredible tales of atrocities eommittcdr^ 
in distant lands which soon began to circulate ooncemiog CliveE;' 
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Not th^ aristocracy alwe, but all classy, of people drank them 
in ; and to aucb a height was the pr^udice carried, that the very 
helpers in his own stables, ^nd the labouring people who worked, 
ajb his houses and on his ^ farms,, came at Ikst to look upon h^m 
vith.terrQj:. Mr. Macaulaj, quoting Bosweira ^.Life of Joto-. 
sjD^r telU us that Browfl* the celebrated landacape-gard^n^ o^. 
that day, . whom " Clive employed to lay out hia ple^^urei- 
grounds, was amazed to see in. his faouj^e a chest which h^- 
onoe been filled with gold from the treasury of Moorshedabajd,! 
and could not understand how the conscieuce of the criminai 
couki suffer him to *leep.with such an object. $a near to hj» 
bed-chamber*" From the isamoi authority we learn that ** the, 
peasantry of Surrey looked with mysterious horror oa the stately 
house wbicli was rising at Claremont, and whispered that tha 
gseat wfoked lord had ordered the walls to be mad^ so tJ^icH in. 
Older to keep oi^ the devil, who would one (|ay carry him away 
bodily*" And it is well known that William Huntingdon^ pn^, 
of tkemoatauccessful of the impostors who have from time to^ 
time abused the credulity of the lower o^rs in this coun^^ 
tvy, made liOrd Clive the frequent subject of his revelations. 
Glive neVer. heard of many of the rumours that circulated con*; 
oerjiing him, and would have treated them with contempt had 
they been chronicled in his presence; nevertheless he could 
scarcely be ignorant that . beyond the circle of his immediate 
reklivesajod connexions he was tbe reverse of popular; and to 
^1 thai we are not esteemod in, aoeieit^ has little tendency to 
aoften our manners or enlarge our sympathies. Lord Clive 
Ured witjh mueh ostentation. His entertainments were sump**^ 
tsuaus^ hiB equipages brilliant, bis »tyle of dress eKtravaganlLy 
riob; yet somehow or another they failed to win the &vour 
eve» of thos^ to whom they were most freely exhibited, Th^- 
tmth 18, that his lordship^s manner and personal appearance were 
both, against him* Generally reserved, often silent, and, as. it 
appeaved^ albsorbed in thought, he impressed the casual observer 
with aa idea that some load lay on his mind from which he could 
not shake himself free ; while even in his lighter moments there 
Mrm an a^wkwardoess about his mirth which rendered it the re* 
veme of Infectious* We know that, these were in a great mea- 
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sure the results of a physical malady to which from boyhood he 
had been more or less subject ; but the world, which grudged 
him his wealth, and hated him on account of his glory, took a 
different view of the subject. However, events were already in 
progress which should call once more into active operation his 
talent and energies ; tnd of these it has become my business to 
give a brief account. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII, 

Glive's position in Parliament and at the India House — Bad news &om 

India. , 

In the month of October, 1768, Lord Chatham resigned his 
office of privy seal. A reconciliation immediately took place 
between him and Lord Temple ; and Lord Rockingham and Mr. 
George Grenville sinking in like manner their differences, the 
opposition, which had heretofore been powerless on account of 
intestine divisions, became very formidable. A great deal of 
shifting and jobbing* occurred, as it usually does, in such cases ; 
and amid the heats of debate the hangers-on for place hardly 
knew to what party it might be prudent to attach themselves. 
Of this class was Mr. Wedderbum, a gentleman of a good 
border family, and more than respect able talents, whom mo- 
tives of ambition had urged to exchange the Scotch for the 
English bar, where he attained to considerable eminence. At- 
tached originally to Lord Bute, and passing over by and by to 
Mr. Pitt, he had been one of the most noisy of the advocates of 
John Wilkes, and subsided, as the stir on account of that dema- 
gogue grew slack, into an adherent of the Grenville section of 
the opposition. Amid the confusion incident to the breaking up 
of parties in 1768, Mr. Wedderburn was required by his patron 
Lord Bute to relinquish his seat for the Rothesay boroughs. In 
this emei^ncy Lord Clive, who was aware of Mr. Wedderburn's 
value, wrote to Mr. Grenville, and proposed, if agreeable to his 
friend, that he would return him to Parliament. The offer was 
accepted with gratitude both by Mr. Grenville and Mr. Wed- 
derburn ; and from that day forth there grew up between the 
patron and the client a firm union. That the former dealt with 
the latter in a liberal spirit throughout, is shown by the tenor of 
their whole correspondence. He appears to have left him at 
liberty, on all subjects and on every occasion, to speak and to 
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vQ^e «3 hH own jD^gn^wt mghi dir^t ; and Wfdd^rbum, to da. 
him justice, continued » steiady «^pporter of the Qr^uyiJle partj". 
as long as George Grenville livied. But the death of this latter., 
geotleinaa in, November, 177Q^ appeared to free Mr. W^der^i 
b^n £rom all . tiies e^coept t^Q«e which, a regard to his ovm inte^, 
rests might create; and he began immediately to coquet with., 
the minister, under whom he eventually accep^ office a,8 Soli- 
citor-General. The letters which passed between him and Lord 
Clive at the commencement of this change of vi?w on his part 
are tpo cbarafsteristic tp be oipiljtad, Oa the 14th Cff November, 
1770, Mr. Wedderburn having just learned that their mutual 
friend Mr* GreitviilleiWfiadeBLd, wrote as follows: — 

<^.My dear Ixwjd,— The misfortune wedeee^ded lu^sat h^t^ bap- 
pitied. I could not pdreyail upon myself to send.you the fijrat 
ai^coiuit of it^lsnowiflg fx^m my 4^w.» eKperience. how muchyQu. 
^'^^^flkW feel upan.sueh an.ooca$ion. Ihad it imm^ijately in njy,^ 
vi^jr fop thisee days, together, and yet I was shopked withth^.,, 
eveutthatj had expeeted. ..t 

f* i am not able t0> send you any disUdct aeeount of the ppeni / 
ing;of theParliekmfiiity for I h^ve J^ot yet been m.the HiMUfi&H>f/ 
Q^mmcKDS j ajyl If people _^|foiild wpute;my absence to. its. true 
c^ose, a realindiH^erenoe ilo ^11 th^t passes, there at pr€»enit^j^; 
should conliiDue for eome time jn the same, ignorance. Mv^r 
Woodfall hasdone metfae hoopur of making me refu^ an o^e, 
that never wts ofiSeared ito me. If it had» yoiM: Iwdship irill da 
me'thejustice to believe;,: that you., would not have received the , 
first! intimation of it fuom a newspaper* Whatever part I may 
takein this conjunot«ire will never be decided wil^out the fu)leist/ 
c<Mnmunioatioii (with you>;.and lam persuaded your lordship*»" 
sentimenti^ upon the preeent^nfort^mate ooeasion are sosimihur to - 
tho6e I f^^l, that no circumslance is likely to make us think dif*- 
fenen tly. It is po8sible,fI believej even in these times, for a mw -i 
to acquire some degree of credit without being enlisted In acfr 
party; and if it is, the!situatioB,Jam sure, is more eligible than 
any other that either acourt or an opposition have to bestow. 

*^ If Bath agrees with your* lordrfi^, as I trust it does, I- 
should not wish to see you in town; but I very much wish that 
it were in my power to make you a visit at Bath : I should thenr 
have the pleasure of bearing your sentiments upon the present . 
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state of dffefrs, wliich I assure you, without aiiy sort of cowipli* 
ment, but in the plainest sincerity, TVill always hat^ mor^i Weight 
with me than perhaps you ^ill wish them to' have; and I should 
likewise have the good fortune to escape hearing th^ sentimentd^ 
of people who, in this town, haVe no other employ ment than tor 
sjieculateibr their neighbours, ' « j 
**Lm«rlii'< run Fields, . - 

♦ I4th NofWitoer, 1770/' 



To this' communication Lord Olive replied in th^ffbllo^nnj^' 
termisr— ' ■ 

. «*'Batli,a8ihNoveiitbcr,1770*'. 

'* Dear Sir,-i-If the receipt of your very ohMgrng^ and' ^dnfi- 
defntlal letter had not roused me, I doubt miich whether I sbottld* 
have prevailed upon myself to put pen to paper j thodgh' thtt^e is^ 
something within that tAls me I shall at last overcomie a disOi^r 
sarery distressing both to the mind (and to the body); • Al* 
though the waters agree with me better thati^ any plice I hav6' 
yet trifed, yiet by my filings a journey ttbroad; I fear, must be 
uMertaken before I can obtafn ti pi^rfect Teooveopy Df Iny hedltli. 

<^ Mr. Grenville's death, though long eiepecrted, «ould j»ol but' 
affect' me very severely. Gratitude iirsc bound me to Mmt a 
m6re Intimate connexion afterwards gave' an opportunity of ad^^ - 
miring his abilities, and respecting bis woHh and integidty. The^^ 
distolutibn of our valuable friend has sbipwredced ail our hKDpest 
for the present; and my indisposition hath not only made me-, 
indiiferent [to the world of politics], but to the world in geoerah 
What ieflfect returning health may have I cannot answser fcH?i; 
but if I cau'judge for myself in my present ffllsuation, I widn t^ 
Bnpp&tt that independency which wilt be approved- of by my- 
fri^hds in particular, and by the public in generaL My seitti* 
meiits are the same as yours, with regard to oislf conduct in tike 
prigsent times. 

" Your delicacy towards me serves only to convinoe me of 
the propriety of my conduct in leaving you the absolute mikster 
of your own conduct in Parliament, free from all eowtrol-but 
thtt;t of your own judgment, and I am happy iD this opportusouliy* 
Y4mr great and uncommon abilities must sooner or later plaee 
you in -cine of the first posts of this kingdom:; and jw\ may be 
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assured no man on earth wbiies to see your honour and >your in- 
dependency irmly established more than I*'* 

The tone of the preceding letter sufiiciently indicates that, in 
regard to the general politics of the empire, Loni Glire had 
never become in any sense a party man. Views of his own 
he doubtless entertained as to the wisdom of the measures which 
were in progress to restrain the colonies ; and his letter, else- 
where quoted, on the subject of the defences of Brazil, showd 
that even the £)reign relations of the country were not iodifierent 
to him. But it was in India, and the manner of its administrji^ 
tion, that his interest whdly centered. Amid the disruption of 
parties, therefore, he thought only of the effect which the 
ascendency of one or the other was likely to have upon fiie 
Company's af&irs ; and ^lowise doubting that Mr. Weckierbum 
would on this question of questions speak and vote as he wished^ 
he lefl him free on •every others either fb serve in the laiikis of 
the opposition, as heretofbre, or to pass over to the minister^ 
It was one of dive's greatest misfortunes to have thus sur^ 
rendered up his eneigies to a single subject. The importance of 
India to the British nation is but imperfectly understood even 
now ; at the period when Lord Olive lived and took the lead in 
Indian discussions, it was not understood at all. Hence he, who 
stood aloof watching the course which events might take, and 
ready to support whatever party should do justice, according to 
his view of the case, to India and its rulers, found himself, in the 
hour of difficulty or need, without any party at all to support 
him. Had Mr. Grenville lived, the chances are, that of Olive's 
persecution in the House of Oommons I should have had no tale 
to tell. The occurrence of that misfortune left him to sustain 
single-handed the attacks of enemies as unscrupulous as they 
were implacable ; and the results of the struggle, though in the 
main honourable to his character, he never entirely overcame. 

Of the agreement to which, in 1767, the Oourt of Director's 
had come with the King's Government Lord Olive never ap- 
proved. He was averse to all half measures ; and though it is by 
no means impossible that a well-digested plan for transferring 
the territorial sovereignty of British India to the Crown would 
have met with his support, of the sort of compromise to which 
the Court assented he always spoke as a discreditable arrange- 
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ment He /was stillmore averse to the prqposed measure of 
1768-9, and spoke against it in tbeHottse of Commoie, as he him- 
self says,^' with fiome applause, btit all to no purpose/^ Now, it was 
iMk object with the Government, pressed on eveiy side for money, 
to secure fo* a term of five years an annual subsidy of 400,000/. 
or 500,000/. from the Company. Th^ therefore resented Lord 
dive's of^osition exeeedingly, dnd threw the whole wdght of 
their iofluence into the scale of fats rival, Mr. Sulivan. In 
Aprils 1769, an election of Direotors took place. The 6amie 
measures for seouring; a majority of votiss wfaieh Clivfe had on d 
former oeeasion adopted were now used, witiiout stint on the 
opposite iside ; and the result was the tiiumphant return of Mn 
Sttlivaa and a majority of his friends to the Dxreetion. To de^ 
scribe the events diat followed belongs rather to' the histmriau 
of (he East India Company than to ihe biogiaf^ctr of Cliva 
fWklLiwver the Ooverimient sought was conceded ; and the 
attempt :to invest Mr. Vaasittart with the authority of Oovernor* 
^en^al having failed, a> new commission was: created, of which 
lie became a member, and of which the powers were witlMmt 
limits. Hor indeed were Lord Clive's enenuer) ift tfaie Direction 
without a plauable excuse for the decided atep thus taken. The 
reports received from India by every ship continued to be less 
sand less favourable ; and they who hated Clive w^e glad at the 
opportnntty of alleging that the root of the evil lay in the 
arrangements which he had eflTected for its. government. Hence 
fk GOBuaaission of supervisors was niade out, with power to Inquire 
on the spot into every department of public af^irs as well ais 
ibto the conduct of all public officers ; to suspend^ if necessary, 
even the Presidents and Councils of the difierent settlements, 
fiuid' to frame such regulations as should to them appear suitable 
to the exigences of each. It is well known that the gentlemen 
nominated to act on this important commission never reached 
4he scene of their pr<^osed labours. The ship in which they 
took their passage, the ^' Aurora " frigatei was last heard of as 
touching at die Cape of Good Hope* . She spoke no vessel afterr 
wards, nor visited any port either in South America or Asia, and 
.^doubtless foundered at sea. 

li^rd Clive was greatly annoylsd by the issues of this con- 
troversy in the India House* His vexation received no ^^ve 
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Irom the reoewcd strife of 1770 and 1771; for Mr» Sulwaa's 
pftrty eoQtinu^ ia tlie ascendant ; and public prc^udicei guided 
.hy <;be ie«ertiona of (hat oujDjiing individual, ran with iooreaaed 
violence against his Lordship. The tidings from India likewJbe 
baoavae daily roore alarming. Hyder Ali laid tbe CjafAatic 
wa^te; and. in Bengal Sujah Dowlah^.tbe Viceroy ;9f Oudk^^ ;>Y^ 
bectome an object of great alarm. Besides, the frai9ewi<wrk (Qf 
internal adttlinistratioo was falling to pieeea. M7rYei3(lst,4ilo 
good-natwred to keep the curb o^ his>sMbordinates.as.i»#. on^ht 
to have done, retired in January, 1770, and was so^p^edodi.t)!^ 
Mr. Oartier, ^om whcNse feeble hands the reina of govevum^ilt 
may be said to have iaUeu al^bogether. Bothi. these ;g«wktl$mjeo 
IpiemiiUed the expenses of tb&x local e»tabli8hjnento:tQ.incv0fiae 
to. such an extent that, instead /of being able to jremit- ttoiwrplu^ 
of tbe reYcnues of tine provinces to JjokidsstA^ they. wfira&HScedfUo 
dramr heavy bills • upoa lihe Oouct of DirectorB, aod ^ e veft theb 
dtelaredthat the eoontry could, not support itself/: Of cdutce 
thcif did not stop to expkisii that all these fnesh eutlays^-^tbatdV 
this absurd iaierferenoe of individiiab ^ith the internal tarad^tof 
the provinoes-**Avas in direct violatkn of- the Ernies of.igovem^ 
kneut which Lord Olive had laid down. On the eontrai^^j &ey 
nUuded to tfaiem etthar as necessary proeaiHioQa, ,Dr.a$(.i«effe 
matters of routine* while they dwdt with .greater Ish^w.of 
leason on Che effects of the terrible femine'irluch .began abid»t 
this* time to desolate the whole valley of tbe tGaingeSi ..it -Ivbis 
hard upon Lord Olive that to him should bei oitdhtttedl the 
blame not only of blunders which he neither committed nor 
sanctioned^ but of the consequences of that failure of rain 
against whidi no hufoan forethougiit could ' have ^ provided ; 
nevertheless such was his fate. The newspapers, which teeipad 
with accounts of the sufferings of the Bengalese, whsch told <if 
the earth parched vp — of lakes eikipty-^*^f rirers dried iuthc^ 
beds-^aad people dying by thoiJsand9^«se)dam>fii>ied to conolufie 
their most exciting sketches by references to the tyvanny and 
rapai^ty of the man who had drained a kingdom in order'' to fill 
his own coffers, and was now insulting the British people by the 
ostentatious display of weakh slauned by the blood of thoitnaida. 
These wicked insinuations were not thrown away either «ipon' the 
fciends or.Ihe enenues of hiai wjbo was the sul^et o£ tje^ay -The 
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formeF a£%cted to treat them lightly; the latter ehemhed th^m 
«p ; and by and by, when they conceived that the public niind 
was tipe tot the movement, they did tbeii^ best to make use of 
them. • 

• Meanwhile, though there was gieneral corl*uption in Bengal, 
iudividttals were to be found there, high in office, who deprecated 
the abuses which they lacked authority to restrain. Among 
these Hr. Sykes deserves to be paftieulari^ed. He early saw 
and lamented the unfitness of Lord Olive's successors for the 
trufetVhieb had been reposed in them, and has the merit of 
^having besn one of the fin^t of Itidian statesmen to ui^e the ad- 
tmiicemeat of Mr. Hastings to high sWion. He wrot« to Lord 
Olive on this subjeet so early as MatHsh, 17684 Bat Hasth^ 
had Attaiehed himaelf to that pai^ia the Dhreetion of which 
Mr. •Salivan aod'Mn Yatasittftrt were, tine ehiefs; «nd OliVe, 
hiofwever ready he nigbi be to -bear 'tesCnnofiy to the great ability 
of the ditidldate, conic) not bring himself dbectly to support the 
(friend' of hiSipeiisonal enemies; He seems, however, to have 
ofiSered' ho opposition to Mir; HastiiigB^s appointment to be second 
in OoQueH at Madras; and ebnsentod, lailev tho^ loss of the 
^' Aurosa/' to his removal, in IT/Tl, as Governor to iBengaL I 
oemnot deny to my readers the satisfaction of perusing the letter 
'whleh Loid Olive addressed on this oceasion to the statesman 
whese merits, as i the conaervator of Brilash India, must be cott>- 
sider^ as only seeoud-^if indeed they be second-^ to those of the 
sbldiier'who acquired it. 

'^ * ' * ♦*Bffl*elByScjtiate, 1st AugMt, 1771, 

<( Dear Sir,-— ^<« Tlie despartdiof tb^ ' Lapwing' gives me an early 
oppoftuaky of congratulating with yoU on your removal to 
Bengal ; adid a» my zeal for the service actuated me to take the 
«h«ie I did in your appointment, the same principle prevails 
ilpdn me to offer you a few of- my ideas upon the miportant 
Goveornment in winch you now presiie. 

. <^ Twcr.or three months ago, when the plan of Supervisors wvs 
renewesi, S^r George Golebrookeiand Mr*, Burling desired my 
opinkm. . My advice was^ that, aa tiise pios|)erity of the Gompany 
uras oqm become a matter of very seidouB national <x)nceni, it 
behoved them* to show tbat^ in a|>p«iia(nienla of thia nature, they 
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were guided, not by the view of particular friends^ but merely 
by that zeal which the duty of their station demanded, for pre- 
serving and rendering permanent our possessions in India : and 
that, therefore, they should turn their thoughts toward^ men 
who stood high in public character and reputation. I proposed 
Mr. Wedderburn, Mr. Cornwall, and Sir Jeffrey Amherst, to- 
gether with you, as Governor, and one of the Council ; and that 
these five should be invested with all the powers civil and 
military. Sir Jeffrey Amherst, however, declined. As to the 
two former, they might be prevailed upon ; but the Directors 
do not seem ready to embrace any great comprehensive plan of 
sup^rvisorship, so as to make it an object for men of 9uch conse- 
quence. My last proposition was, that the Company should 
revert to the plan of my Government, viz. that a Committee of 
five should be appointed out of the best and ablest men in Bepgal, 
of whom the Governor should be the head ; and this,,! imagine, 
will be adopted. 

^< The situation of affairs requires that you should be very 
circumspect and active. You are appointed Governor at a very 
critical time, when things are suspected to be almost at the 
worst, and whjen a general apprehension prevails of the mis- 
management of the Company's affairs. The last Parliamentary 
inquiry lias thrown the whole state of India before the publio, 
and every man sees clearly, that as matters are now conducted 
abroad, the Company will not long be able to pay the 400,000/. 
to Government. The late dreadful famine, or a war, either 
with Sujah-u-Dowlah or the Mahrattas, will plunge us into 
still deeper distress. A discontented nation and disappointed 
Minister will then call to account a weak and pusillanimous 
Court of Directors, who will turn the blow from themselves 
upon their agents abroad ; and the consequences must be ruinous 
both to the Company and the servants. In this situation you 
see the necessity of exerting yourself in time, provided the 
Directors give you proper powers, without which, I confess, you 
can do nothing; for self-interest or ignorance will obstruct 
every plan you can form for the public g^od. 

" You are upon the spot, and will learn my conduct from 
disinterested persons; and I wish your government to be 
attended, as mine was, with success to the Comjpwy^, andjvith 
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the consciousness of having discharged every duty with firmness 
and fidelity. Be impartial and just to the public, regardless of 
the interests of individuals, where the honour of the nation and 
the real advantage of the Company are at stake, and resolute in 
carrying into execution your determination, which I hope will at 
all timea be rather founded upon your own opinion than that of 
others. 

'* The business of politics and finance being so extensive, the 
Committee should not be embarrassed with private concerns. 
They ought not, therefore, to be allowed to trade. But their 
emoluments ought to be so large as to render trade unnecessary 
to the attainment of a competent fortune. For this purpose I 
am confident the salt will prove very sufficient. The Society 
should be formed upon an improvement of the plan which was 
not perfected in my time. The price to the natives was too 
great, and so was the advantage to the servants. Reduce both, 
and I am persuaded there will be no complaint of oppression oti 
the one hand, or want of emolument on the other. 

" The Company's servants should all have a subsistence, but 
every idea of raising a fortune, till they are entitled to it by 
some years' service, ought to be suppressed. If a general system 
of economy could be introduced, it would be happy for indi- 
viduals as well as for the public. The expenses of the Company 
in Bengal are hardly to be supported. Great savings, I am 
certain, may be made. Bills for fortifications, cantonments, 
contracts, &c. must be abolished, together with every extrava- 
gant charge for travelling, diet, parade, and pomp of subor- 
dinates. In short, by economy alone the Company may yet 
preserve its credit and aflfluence. 

' " With regard to political measures, they are to be taken 
according to the occasion. When danger arises, every precau- 
tion must be made use of, but at the same time you must be 
prepared to meet and encounter it. This you must do with 
cheerfulness and confidence, never entertaining a thought of mis- 
carrying till the misfortune actually happens; and even then 
you are not to despair, but be constantly contriving and carrying 
into execution schemes for retrieving afiTairs; always flattering 
yourself with an opinion that time and perseverance will get the 
better of every thing. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ . ^ 

u 
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<^ From the little knowledge I h«tve of you I am eoaTiooed that 
you have not oidy abilities aad personal resolution, but ititegiity, 
anti modeoration with regard to riches; but I thought I dis- 
covered in you a diffidence ia your own judgment, and too great 
aa easiness of disposition, whiseh siay subject you kiseasibly to 
be led where you oug^ to guide. Another evil whieh may 
arise from it is, that you may pay too great an attention to thQ 
reports of the natives, and be inelined to look upon things in the 
worst, instead of the best, light. A proper confidence in your- 
self, and never-failing hope of success, will be a bar to this and 
every other ill that your situation is liable to ; and, as I am 
sure that you are not wanting in abilities for the great office of 
Governor, I must add that an opportunity is now given you of 
making yourself one of the most distinguished characters of this 
country* 

** I perceive I have been very free in delivering my senti- 
ments ; but to make an apology were to contradict the opinion I 
profess to have of your understanding, and to doubt whether you 
would receive this as a token of my esteem. 

^< It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add, that this letter, which I 
have written in the fullest confidence, should be kept entirely to 
yourself. If a reciprocal communication of our sentiments on 
India afl&irs be agreeable to you, you may depend upon my con- 
tinuing the correspondence in such manner as to show that I 
am, with the sincerest wishes for your honour and success, 

" Dear Sir, 
'^ Your very faithful humble servant, 

"Cjlivb." 

No man could be more sensible of the worth of praise from 
such a quarter than Mr. Hastings. No man was ev^ more dis- 
posed to put>alue upon Lord Olive's advice. But Hastings, like 
Olive, lived in times when it was difficult, consistently with 
men's received notions of duty to their employers, to walk 
within the exact line of Ohristian, or even of European integrity. 
It would be a libel to say of either that he ever swerved from 
the path of integrity for the mere purpose of advancing his own 
selfish interests. Olive became rich, but won his wealth by a 
process of which the fitness was then acknowledged. Hastings 
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returned home after long years of sovereignty a poor man, and 
died a beggar. Yet there are events in the lives of both on 
which we cannot look back without regretting that they should 
have occurred) even while we acknowledge that they show but as 
spots upon the sun or as a few passing clouds on a summer's sky. 
It is certain that the men themselves entertained great respect the 
one fbr the other, and that each played the part on the stage of 
Indian life for which nature seemed especially to have fitted him. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Confusion in the Company's Affairs — Parliamentary Proceedings. 

Up to this moment the Crown and the Parliament had evinced 
little disposition to interfere in a decided manner in the manage- 
ment of the Company's affairs. Since the deatjh of George the 
Second a series of feeble administrations had followed one another, 
each of which was in its turn cast aside by the King. Intrigues 
in their own bodies, riots in the country, and insurrectionary 
movements among the American colonists, had left them no lei* 
sure to investigate the politics of India, or deal with the subject 
as it deserved. As has elsewhere been explained, their inter- 
ference, when it occurred at all, was irresolute, and therefore 
injurious ; and the mind to direct, as well as the energy to ac- 
complish, a comprehensive plan seemed to be wanting. No doubt 
Lord Chatham, during his brief season of power, meditated a 
bold and sweeping measure in regard to the Company's posses- 
sions. And to this Lord Clive seems to have given his adhesion, 
if indeed he may not with truth be said to have been the author 
of it. But, just as his arrangements were understood to be com- 
pleted, that dark cloud passed over the minister's judgment 
which compelled him to i^ithdraw from public life, and out of 
the shadow of which he never afterwards escaped, except for a 
brief interval. The time, however, was come when, in the policy 
of procrastination, no Cabinet could venture to persevere; and 
arrangements were made for bringing before Parliament a com* 
plete view of the state of the Company's affairs, as well as a perma- 
nent scheme for their future management both at home and abroad. 
It was out of the question that any minister of the Crown 
should ponder such a design, and entertain serious thoughts of 
acting upon it, without consulting Lord Clive. To be sure, 
between Lord Clive and the head of the existing Cabinet there 
had never been any Intimate connexion 5 but Lord North, what- 
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ever his private sentiments might be, knew too well the worth xyf 
Olive's opinion to overlook it, and employed his Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, Mr. Wedderburn, to bring him and the Indian Colossus to- 
gether. Mr. Wedderburn conducted this delicate negotiation 
with his usual skill. He first proposed that Lord Rochfort should 
communicate with his patrpo, to which the Matter at once assented ; 
and by and by sxjted as the mutual friend of Lord Clive and the 
Prime Minister. Proceedings of this sort could not be kept 
secret from the dominant party in the India House ; and their 
fears for the consequences, operating upon a harsher feeling, 
urged them to lay aside the ma;$k, and to attack their great op- 
ponent himself. On the 7th of January, 1772, just a fortnight 
previously to the day fixed for the meeting of Parliament, Lord 
Clive received from the secretary a dry official letter, informing 
him that papers had reached the Court of Directors in which his 
Lordship was charged with being a party to the mismanagement 
, of the Company's afPairs in Bengal ; and that if his Lordship had 
any observations to make upon such papers — of which copies 
were transmitted to him — the Court of Directors would be glad 
to receive the same as expeditiously as might suit his Lordship's 
convenience. Lord Clive's answer being both short and very 
dignified, I think that I am bound to give it in his own words : — 

" You have not been pleased," he says, " to inform me from 
whom you received these papers, to what end they were laid 
before you, what resolution you ,have oome to concerning them, 
nor for what purpose you expect my observations upon them. I 
shall, however, observe to you, that upon the public records of 
the Company, where the whole of my conduct is stated, you may 
find a sufBcietit confutation of the charges which you have trans- 
mitted to me ; and I cannot but suppose that if any part of my 
conduct had been injurious to the service, contradictory to my 
arrangements with the Company, or even mysterious to you, four 
years and a half since my arrival in England would not have 
elapsed before your duty would have impelled you to call me to 
account," 

Parliament met on the 22nd of January; and the King's 
speech contained a clause which indicated the intention of the 
Minister to propose some measure in the course of the session 
which should put upon a better footing the general administi a- 
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tion of the Company's affairs both at home and almiatl. Th^re^ 
was nothing in the Royal speech itself to indieate a Mad 6n' the 
mind of the Minister one way or another. Clive, in all Ms states 
ments on the subject, had never hesitated to lay the chk^ bkme^ 
of Indian misgovemment on the home authorities. He charged 
the Directors with interfering incessantly in matters which thejp 
did not understand ; and was not less indignant with the Fro«» 
prietors for sheltering delinquents whom the Bengal government' 
had sent home, and employing them again in places of trust. 
Mr. Sulivan and his allies, on the contrary, attributed the whole 
of the misfortunes under whibh the Company laboured to the 
misconduct of their servants abroad. The tone of the gend^man 
who seconded the address in the House of Commons mdfcated 
pretty accurately to which side in this dispute the Cabinet 
leaned. He was eloquent on the delinquencies of the sei^vants 
to whom the Company had entrusted the management of its 
affairs in India, and loud in his demands that enlarged powers 
for restraining and punishing them should be given to the 
Directors. Lord Clive heard this speech with amazement. Still, 
as the Government kept quiet, and no member connected with it 
stirred in the business, he held aloof; and so matters remained, 
as the calm precedes a storm, till the dOth of March. But on' 
that day Mr. Sulivan, who, besides being Deputy-Cliairmian of 
the Court of Directors, had a seat in Parliament, brought in a 
bill " For the better regulation of the affairs of the East India 
Company, and of their siervants in India, and fbr the due 
administration of justice in Bengal ;" and Lord Clive, after 
listening to the speech which was directed ostensibly to enforce 
the adoption of the measure, felt that in point of fact he was 
upon his trial before the great council of the nation. 

I cannot pretend, within the limits of a work like this, te give 
the details either of the Deputy-Chairman's address or of Lord 
Clive's answer to it. The former, professing to deal in general 
charges, was yet so constructed as to direct the attention of the 
House to the principal events in Lord Clive's public life. The 
latter, assuming tliat such was the real object of the speaker, 
met him upon his own ground, and overthrew him sentence by 
sentence. With regard to the general object of the bill, it had 
Lord Clive's hearty approval. Many of thje mpsLijropprlaiit 
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changfes proposed to be efiSscted hy it be had himjaelf su^ested. to 
the Company long before ; but of the minute details oa which 
they weore groanded he in nuQaer9U8 instances disapproved, ami 
he eoademned throughout the spirit in whieh they seemed to haye 
been bfought forward. No account of his own career^ coming 
from CUiP^ would have been genuine had it failed, to partake 
largely of the grandiloquent ; nevertheless, beitig just in the 
main, the present narrative told j and its effect would have been 
greater, but for the strong and unguarded terms in which the 
speaker censured every other individual and party who. \^ 
taken any share whatever in the management of the Company'^ 
afiairs. His own successor in Bengal — the Courts of Directors 
and of Froprietor8;*-*the illrdisposed perfsons who, by bribery 
and otherwise, had achieved an ascendancy in both — nay^ the 
King's ministers themselves^ on account of (he haxd bairns 
they had driven with the Company) and their repeated neglect 
of the advice which he had giyen— all came in for a portion of 
Ids censure* It was remarked by his best friends, on this Qcca<* 
sion» that he had never spoken with groater eloquence, or with 
a more evil tendency as regarded himselil Though the answer 
of Governor . Johnstone, the brother of that Mr. Johnstone 
whom Lord CUtc had removed from the service of the Com- 
pany at Bengal, and who was now one of the most active of 
his enemies in the India House, was as feeble as it was rancorous, 
a consideimble portion of the House listened to it with &vour ; 
and inferences were drawn from the circumstance, as the event 
proved, not without reason, that the debate would, before it 
closed, take a turn more decidedly hostile to Lord Clive than 
the nature of the motion on wiiich it was grounded seemed at 
the outset to promise. 

Leave being granted to introduce the bill, it was laid upon the 
table of the House on the 13th of April ; upon which occasion 
Colond Buigoyne moved, '^ That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the nature, state, and condition of the 
£ast India Company, and of the British a£^irs in the East In- 
dies." Colonel Burgoyne was known, at this time, as a man of 
wit, and the author of some dramatic pieces which had obtained 
a certain degree of popularity. He had served in Portugal with 
some distinction ; and, being free of speech, and of showy parts. 
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contrived to impress sodety with a belief that his military talents 
were of a high order. In politics he seems to have been a mere 
adventurer, who, being anxious to bring himself into notice, was 
not very scrupulous in regard to the means. By what process 
Mr. Snlivan and his party contrived to enlist him under their 
banner does not appear ; but he played their game, as long as It 
suited his purposes, with considerable skill, and did not hesitate, 
when the proper moment arrived, to throw them overboard. 
Colonel Burgoyne carried his motion, though not without a 
struggle ; and Mr. Sulivan's bill was dropped after the second 
reading. Moreover, Burgoyne took care that to the constitution 
of his committee no overt objections should be raised. Lord 
Clive and Mr. Strachey were both appointed members of it, as 
indeed their well-known acquaintance with the subjects to be 
brought under discussion rendered indispensable. But the eom- 
mittee was scarcely constituted ere the spirit in which it was 
designed to act became manifest. Governor Johnstone brongiit 
forward a plan of operatiois, of which it was the tendency to 
put Lord Clive upon his trial. ;He proposed that inquiry should 
be made into the conduct of individuals who, whether in the 
civil or military service of the Company, had amassed great 
wealth in India ; and by skilfully dating his researches from the 
period of the dethronement of Suraj-u-Dowlah, he brought the 
object of his own and his brother's hatred at once upon the stage. 
Accordingly, the two first reports of the Select Committee con- 
tained only the evidence of well-informed witnesses in regard to 
the revolutions of 17S7 and 1760; the former dwelling espe- 
cially on the presents which were received, and the grant of 
the jaghire or feof to Lord Clive: the latter embodying a 
list of details, wherein were set forth the evil results of the 
inland trade, under the government of Mr. Yerdst. These 
being hurried on, and presented to Parliament on the 26th of 
May, were forthwith printed, and circulated from one extremity 
of the kingdom to another, with the scarcely concealed purpose 
of aggravating as much as possible the prejudices which were 
known already to exist against the parties chiefly afiected by 
them. But the authors of the scheme had somewhat undercal- 
culated its effects. The names of CHve and of the rest who had 
taken money, or were assumed to have done so^^tiie price 
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of iBftking and unmakiiig Nabobs, were iodeed greeted Hith 
execration ; but the Company itself fell likewise into disrepute ; 
aod the coufusioa of its pecuniary arrangements, which could 
no longer be concealed, instead of awakening sympathy, served 
but to deepen the feeling. It was with extreme difHcolty that 
the Directors managed to ward off the blows which from every 
side were struck at them during the remainder of the session ; 
and when at length Parliament adjourned, the boldest went 
away with a conviction on his mind that a crisis could not be 
very distant. 

In the coarse of the inqfuiries which led to the reports of 
which I have just spoken, Lord Clive had been subjected to the 
most minute and ungenerous cross-examination. He was que$< 
tioned not merely in regard to what he had done, but to the taO' 
tives which swayed him, and the purposes which he desired to 
accomplish; while by insinuation — where ground for direct attack 
saemed wanting — the committee did its best to resolve every act 
' of public duty into a selUsh or a mercenary endeavour. He bore 
' hknself throughout the whole process with the same unbending 
firmness which characterised his proceedings, on the stage of more 
active lifbv He denied nothing that he had ever done or said ; 
he sought neither to extenuate nor to explain it ^\Vay . When 
charged with the ae4» whereby he had deceived Omichund, and 
accused of forging Admiral Watson's name, he replied that what 
be had done occasioned him neither shame nor regret^ for^ under 
precisely the same circumstances, he was prepared to do it all 
over again. He admitted that he had received enormouA sums 
from Menr JaiBer ; but protested that no obligation either of 
morality or public faith had been violated by the proceeding. 
" Am I not rather," he exclaimed^ "deserving of praise for the 
moderation which marked my proceedings? Consider the situa^ 
; tion in which the victory at Plassey placed me. A great prince 
-was dependent on my pleasure; an opulent city lay at my 
•mercy ; its richest bankers bid against each other for my smiles ; 
I walked through vaults which were thrown open to me alone, 
piled on either hand with gold and jewels ! Mr. Chairman," 
cried he, warming with his subject, and striking his hand against 
his brow, " tiiis moment I stand astonished at my own modera- 
tion." _^_ ., Google 
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This high tone of rebuke — this viDdication luther than d^eDce 
of a line of conduct which, though long previously noarked by 
the approval both of the Crown and of the Company — it wa» 
now the object of the Committee to hold up to public odium — 
stood Lord Clive in good stead out of doors. Th^ multitude 
cried him down, it is true ; but the recess was yet young whfo 
he received intimations from more than one quarter that hi^^ 
name stood as high in the palace as it bad ever doQet His in* 
stallation as a Knight of the Bath, wliich took place on Uie l^th 
of June, was honoured by the presence of Royalty ; and on the 
death of Earl Powis, which occurred in September of the same 
3' ear, a way was opened for him to obtain the lieutenancy of the 
county of Salop. His. friends wished him to apply directly to 
the King ; for they, as well as he^ were dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of the minister during the past session ; but Clive was too 
prudent to act on the suggestion. " I cannot," he writes to Mr. 
Strachey, on this subject, ^^ be of your opinion, because X tluuk 
that things are not yet ripe for an open rupture. Until my con* 
duct in ParliameiH is decided upon, I do not desire the King and 
his Ministers to be my declared enemies. In such a situation. I 
should certainly not meet with much applause from the House 
for my conduct in the East Indies ; and I wish at least that thQ. 
members of the House, when they come to decide, may have no> 
other motive for an unfavourable decision than envy: that, 
iodeed, is too strongly implanted in the human breast to be re- 
moved." His own desire was to wait till the dignity should be 
oiTered ; but such a course being represented on all sid«s 9s un- 
precedented, he was with some difEculty persuaded to depart 
from it. Lord Rochfort, it appeared, in the first instance, and 
by and by Lord North, threw out hints that, provided they were 
assured the office would be agreeable to Lord Clive, they should 
have much pleasure in bringing his name under the King'a* 
notice. The result was, that, afler a little coquettixig, Clive did 
make a formal application to the Minister ; and he kissed hands 
on the 9th of October for the Lieutenancy of Salop, to which, in 
the month of December following, the Lieutenancy of Montgo- 
meryshire was added. 

It was natural that the readiness shown by Lord North to 
meet the personal wishes of the new lord-lieutenant should lead 
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to & revival of friendly offices between them. I find, accord- 
ingly, that dive was in commtinication this winter with the Ca- 
binet; and that he laid before it the outlines of a plan for the 
management of the affairs of India, which included a transfer of 
the territorial sovereignty to the Crown. The Directors, on the 
other hand, were busy negotiating loans in all quarters; and 
finding that neither the Bank nor the Government vi^s disposed to 
accede to the terms of their request, they had recourse to a fresh 
Connnission of Supervisors, on which they found some difficulty in 
persuading six gentlemen to serve. £nt before the commission had 
embarked, the session of 1773 opened, and a new turn was given 
to the conrse of Indian a&irs. The Minister asked for and ob- 
tained a Committee of Secrecy, with power to examine the Com- 
pany's books, and to report to the House upon the state of debts 
and credits set forth therein, as well as on the system of manage- 
ment generally ; and forasmuch as it was not considered desirable 
that pending such examination any change of system should be 
introduced, the Committee was directed to state whether or not, 
in their judgment, the Company ought to be allowed to send out 
the Commission of Supervisors to India. 

To detail, one by one, the memorable events which followed, 
belongs rather to the writer of English history than to me. The 
Committee of Secrecy met, much to the chagrin bf the Select 
Committee; and both pursued their labours — sometimes in direc- 
tions widely apart, sometimes by travelling over the self-same 
ground. The Committee of Secrecy affected to deal with abstract 
qaestions'of financial and mercantile management. The Select 
Committee put the public career of individuals to the torture, 
till in due time the reports of both threw the Administration 
before which they were laid into a fever of uncertainty. At last 
the papers were handed over to the then Attorney-General, 
Thurlow, who undertook to sift them during the Easter recess, 
and make a proposition. He did so, and it was as curious as it 
was sweeping. Having called a meeting of the members of the 
Administration, from which, however, the Solicitor-General, 
being Lord CUve's friend, was excluded, *Mr. Attorney-General 
Thurlow informed them that the affairs of the Company were in- 
volved beyond the reach of cure, and that he saw nothing for it 
except to confiscate, by act of Parliament; all the sums acquired 
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by English public servants, under the head of gifts, grants, or 
bequests, from Indian princes. It was clear, he said, that the 
Company could never discharge the obligations under which it 
had come to the public, and the public had therefore no alter- 
native except to act upon the principle which determined that, 
whatever was obtained of land, treasure, or any thing else by 
the military force of the country, belonged in law to the state. 
The Attorney-General's proposal seems to have confounded his 
colleagues. Some of them objected to it on the ground that, 
when the obnoxious presents were received} there was bo Jaw or 
regulatioi) in forae against them ; oth^» r,emiaded hii» that it 
was too late to stretch the law to its extreme limits new, seeing 
that the conduct of those whom his bill would eonsign to ruin 
had been approved and rewarded by the Sovereign. The Att<w- 
ney^General delated that, after mature deliberation, he had no 
better plan to bring forward ; and so the Minist^ie^ confereiice 
broke up. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Charges brought against Clive in the House of Commons — They are 
rejected. 

' Neitheu the objects nor the issues of this conference of Ministers 
appear to have been communicated to Lord Clive. Colonel Bur- 
gojiie, however, seems to have been in some way or another made 
acquainted with both ; and the proceedings of the committee over 
which he presided, as well as of the Ministerial Committee of 
Secrecy, took forthwith a turn more decidedly hostile than before. 
Charges were brought against Lord OKve on the authority of the 
Company's accounts, which bore upon the face of them such a 
show of plausibility, that nothing short of the clearest proof of their 
groundlessness could have saved the accused party from disgrace. 
For example, the Secret Committee, in one of its reports, stated, 
that Lord Clive and his Council had paid away a large sum to 
individuals, under the head of donation money, though an order 
from the Court of Directors forbidding such payments had been 
issued, and was in force at the time. It was fortunate for Clive 
tliat he was able to show that no such order had reached him till 
long after the payments were made ; for the packet-ship Fal- 
mouth, in which the original document was transmitted, had 
been lost at sea, and the duplicate copy, received many 
months subsequently, came too late. Again, in reply to some 
observations from Lord North, which seemed to rest on 
certain statements put forward in a Select Committee's report, 
Lord Clive, after severely handling the Minister, went on 
to expose the spirit in which the report in question had been 
drawn up. In the course of this speech he stated " that one 
gentleman, a member of that House, who had long been the 
principal manager of the afiairs of the East India Company, had, 
on the 7th day of November last, in a private conversation with 
Mr. Hoole, the Auditor-General, told that functionary that he 
desired his assistance in a matter which would be particularly 
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serviceable, and requested faim to draw up a complete state 
of the civil and military charges of Bengal, and likewise of the 
revenues since Lord Olive's arrival in Bengal in 1766 ; and 
directed him to refer to all the letters, plans, or regulations of 
Lord Olive, noting how far the charges, revenues^ &c^ agreed 
with them ; to trace out the causes of any increase or decrease; 
to draw up the whole historically and progressively, making all 
the accounts his own — and, as the individual to whom he alluded 
expressed himself — to mark the man; for, continued he, it is my 
wish to show that all the distresses of the Company mafi from 
him. " Sir," exclaimed Olive, '' let me remind the House that a 
report drawn up in such a spirit, and materials xlrawn from such 
a source, must be received with exceeding cautiouf for against 
an engine of such great power no man's reputation is safe.'* 

It is painful to go on with such a subject It is. kjomiiiatiGig 
to observe, turn whither we naay, and deal with whom we csm, 
that every question connected with Indian politics — whether the 
point mooted be the conquest of a province, or the establishment 
of machinery for the due administration of law — ^resolves itseli^ 
sooner or later, into a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. If 
the object be to crush an Indian statesman, he is accused of 
falsifying accounts, or selling justice to the best bidder^ If a 
soldier acquire wealth by a ^urse of successful war&re, he is 
questioned, not regarding his manner of wielding the sword, 
but in respect to the property which he may have acquired 
by it. And so completely interwpven with the nature of 
Indian politics does this idolatry of gold seem to be, that where 
materials for a real charge of peculation are wanting, enemjr 
seeks to undermine enemy by inventing them. Mr. Sulivan — 
for to him it was that Lord Olive on the present occasion aUucled 
— made no attempt to refute this accusation. He admitted tiiat 
it was substantially correct, and justified his own conduct by 
stating that, forasmuch as his lordship in a former session, h^ 
imputed the Company's distresses to nusmanagement on the part 
of the Directors, so he, as a Director, conceived that he had« 
perfect right to turn the tables, and to lay the blame upon his lord^ 
ship, as, with Mr. Hoole's assistance, he hc^ed that he might 
have been able to do. <^ But to show»" continued be, ^^ th^^t the 
enmity which has long been between us has never jprevailed with 
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me to work his lordship wrong, I will now make a disclosure 
which, thrimgh delicacy towards him, I have hithertb refrained 
from doing." Mr. Sulivan then proceeded to state, that in the 
eorresp6Rd6n€e of Lord Clive with the native powers, during his 
first administration of Bengal, a gap of not fewer than sixteen 
inonths was to be found ; that the Directors, suspecting that it 
related to the gi*ant of the feof, had repeatedly applied for copies 
of the same to no purpose ; and that not even now, when the non- 
iproduction of these documents might be said seriously to involve 
his lordship's honour, were they forthcoming. This was not 
the first occasion on which Lord Clive had been compelled to 
notice insinuations of the same sort. In 1763, when driven to 
bring an tietkm against the Court of Directors, they had applied 
to him for copies of the missing letters, stating their reasons ; and 
he had told them then, as lie now told the House, that these Tetters 
had ntjthing whatever to do with the grant of the feof. The fact 
was, that he had lent the letters in 1760 to a Mr. Campbell, 
who was engaged in drawing up a memorial on Dutch affiiirs for 
the purpose of having it laid before Mr. Pitt ; and from that day 
to this, in spite of frequent inquiries, he had never been able to 
ascertain whither Mr. Campbell had betaken himself, nor, as a 
necessary consequence, what had became of his correspondence. 

A story such as this was not likely to be received with im- 
plicit faith by the personal enemies of the narrator ; and the 
members of the House of Commons could hardly be blamed if 
they gave to it no more credit than it seemed to deserve. Yet 
ifs truth was made manifest in the course of a few days ; for Mr. 
Campbell, reading in the newspapers an account of all thiat had 
passed, communicated with Lord Clive immediately, and the 
whole of the missing letters were restored to him first, and 
eventually to the Court of Directors. They were found, on 
careftil examination, to be complete, and to agree literally with 
the description which Lord Clive had given of them. 

Thus far, it will be seen, that out of every contest into which 
his enemies drew him, Clive came forth, if not scatheless, at 
least triumphant'. He had skirmished well against their light 
troops ; it was now to be seen how he could sustain the weight of 
a generalaction ; for the wrath of the adverse party in the Jjidia 
House seemed to gro^ more violent after each repulse, and no- 
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thing short of a great effort to crush him would content them. 
Accordingly, Colonel Burgoyne, who on the 8th and 29th of 
April had brought up the 3rd and 4th reports of the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs, called the attention of the House 
on the 10th of May to the subjects embraced by them, and pro- 
posed three resolutions, on which, if the House should approve 
of them, he gave notice of his intention, at an early period of 
the session, to found a motion. The resolutions in question were 
these : — 

" 1. That all acquisitions made under the influence of a mili- 
tar}' force, or by treaty with foreign princes, did of right belong 
to the state. 

" 2. That to appropriate acquisitions so made to the private 
emolument of persons intrusted with any civil or military power 
of the state is illegal. 

" 3. Tliat very great sums of money and other valuable pro- 
perty had been acquired in Bengal from princes and others of 
that country by persons intrusted with .the civil and military 
powers of the state by means of such powers ; which sums of 
money and valuable property have been appropriated to the pri- 
vate use of such persons." 

Colonel Burgoyne's resolutions were prefaced by a speech in 
which all the delinquenciespreal and imaginary, of all the civil 
and military servants of the Company were set forth. Lord 
Clive's dealings in particular with* Suraj-u-Dowlah and Meer 
Jaffier — his treachery to Omichund — his abuse of Admiral Wat- 
son's confidence, were painted in the blackest colours, as were 
the proceedings of the Select Committee, out of which, as the 
speaker asserted, all the ills which had subsequently oppressed 
Bengal and the Company arose. The same line of argument 
was followed by .Sir William Meredith, by whom Burgoyne's 
motion was seconded. And though Mr. Wedderburn spoke well 
on the opposite side, and Clive himself vindicated his own cha- 
racter with dignity, the feeling of the House ran so strongly in 
favour of the oppressed, that the two former of the resolutions 
were carried without a division, and the last by a large majority. 
It was not so when the motion which Colonel Burgoyne had 
undertaken to found upon them came to be discussed. The 
House seemed then to feel that it had gone far enough to vindi- 
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cate the national honour* Clive might have been guilty — and 
he surely had been — of some acts which would admit of no 
justification. The authority of all the most sacred of the laws 
which regulate the intercourse of states and of individuals 
must be set aside were they to acquit him of blame. But, on 
the other hand, it was certain that he had displayed great talents, 
and exercised great virtues ; that he had rendered eminent ser- 
vices both to his country and the people of India : and that it 
was not for his dealings with Meer Jaffier or with Omichund 
that he was now called in question, but for his determined resist- 
ance to avarice and tyranny. Under these circumistances they 
came to the discussion of the last point in the argument with 
minds perfectly free from that bias which it was the object of the 
prime movers in the business to create against him whom they 
described as " the great delinquent." Colonel Burgoyne's speech, 
therefore, though able of its kind, and ably supported by that of 
his original seconder, Sir W. Meredith, fell comparatively 
pointless on the House; and when first Mr. Wedderburn, then 
Mr. Fuller, and last of all Clive himself, had spoken in reply, 
there was no room to doubt how the matter would end. Colonel 
Burgoyne had proposed a resolution to this eflTect: — "That it 
appears to this House that the Right Hon. Robert Lord Clive, 
Baron of Plassey in the kingdom of Ireland, about the time of 
the deposiiion of Suraj-u-Dowlah, and the establishment of 
Meer Jafifier on the musnud, through the influence of the powers 
with which he was intrusted as a member of the Select Com- 
mittee and Commander-in-chief of the British forces, did obtain 
and possess himself of two lacs of rupees as Commander-in-chief, 
a further sum of two lacs and 80,000 rupees as member of the Se- 
lect Committee, and a further sum of 16 lacs or more under the 
denomination of a private donation ; which sums, amounting to- 
gether to 20 lacs and 80,000 rupees, were of the value, in English 
money, of 234,000/. ; and that, in so doing, the said Robert 
Lord Clive abused the power with which he was intrusted, to 
the evil example of the servants of the public, and to the disho-- 
nour and detriment of the State." 

Lord Olive's friends denounced the proposition as both illo- 
gical and iniquitous. Lord Clive himself did more. After mi- 

X 
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nutely recapitulating the services which he had rendered to the 
country, and calling the attention of his auditors to the acknow- 
ledgments of his merits which had over and over again been 
made, — after adverting to the motives in which this prosecution 
originated, and dealing out some hard blows to all, whether in 
the Cabinet or elsewhere, who suffered themselves to be made 
parties to it, Lord Clive spoke at large of the circumstances 
under which his last administration of Bengal had been forced 
upon him, and of the special Courts which met to thank him on 
his return, and to express their regret that he had not continued 
longer at his post. He then burst forth into the following apo- 
strophe, of which the effect upon the House is described in the 
publications of the day to have been electrical : — 

" These, Sir, were circumstances certainly that gave me a full 
satisfaction, and a ground to think that my conduct in every in- 
stance was approved of. After such certificates as these, Sir, am 
I to be brought here like a criminal, and the very best parts of 
my conduct construed into crimes against the state ? Is this the 
reward that is now held out to persons who have performed such 
important services to their country ? If it is. Sir, the future 
consequences that will attend the execution of any important 
trust committed to the persons who have the care of it will be 
fatal indeed ; and I am sure the noble Lord upon the Treasury 
bench, whose great humanity I revere, would never have con- 
sented to the resolutions that passed the other night, if he had 
thought on the dreadful consequences that would attend them. 
Sir, I cannot say that I either sit or rest easy when I find, by 
that extensive resolution, that all I have in the world is confis- 
cated, and that no one will take my security for a shilling. 
These, Sir, are dreadful apprehensions to remain under ; and I 
cannot look upon myself but as a bankrupt. I have not anything 
lefl that I can call my own, except my paternal fortune of 500/. 
per annum, and which has been in the family for ages past. But 
upon this I am content to live ; and perhaps I shall find more 
real content of mind and happiness than in the trembling afflu- 
ence of an unsettled fortune. But, Sir, I must make one more 
observation, — that if the definition of the honourable gentleman 
(Colonel Burgoyne), and of this House, that the state, as ex- 
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pressed in these resolutions, is, quoad hoc, the Company, then. 
Sir, every farthing I enjoy is granted to me. But to be called 
upon, after sixteen years have elapsed, to account for my conduct 
in this manner, and, after an uninterrupted enjoyment of my 
property, to be questioned, and considered as obtaining it unwar- 
rantably, is hard indeed I and a treatment I should not think the 
British Senate capable of. But, if such should be the case, I 
have a conscious innocence within me that tells me my conduct 
is irreproachable. Frangas, nonjlectes. My enemies may take 
from me what I have ; they may, as they think, make me poor, 
but I will be happy ! I mean not this as my defence, though I 
have done for the present. My defence will be heard at that 
bar ; but, before I sit down, I have one request to make to the 
House, — that, when they come to decide upon my honour, they 
will not forget their own." 

The immediate effect of this appeal was to cause an adjourn- 
ment of the debate ; its ultimate consequence, to rob Colonel 
Burgoyne's resolution of all power to hurt either the honour or 
the fortune of Lord Clive. On the 21st of May the subject was 
again taken up by the examination of a few witnesses and the 
reading of the evidence which Lord Clive had given before the 
Select Committee. A second debate followed, which was scarcely 
less animated, and more prolonged than the former, and on the 
22nd the House decided, by a majority of 155 to 95, that, admitting 
all to be true which was stated in regard to the moneys acquired, 
" Robert Lord Clive did at the same time render great and merito- 
rious services to his country." As the whole spirit of the motion 
was changed, on the motion of Mr. Stanley and Mr. Fuller, not 
merely by the substitution of a new for the original clause at the 
end, but by the omission of certain words from the body of the 
second clause, I cannot better conclude the present chapter than 
by transferring it entire to my own pages. It stands on the 
records of the Commons' House of Parliament thus : — 

" That it appears to this House, that the Right Hon. Robert 
Lord Clive, Baron of Plassey in the kingdom of Ireland, about 
the time of the deposition of Suraj-u-Dowlah, and the establish- 
ment of Meer Jaffier on the musnud, did obtain and possess him- 
self of two lacs of rupees as Commander-in-Chief, a further sum of 
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two lacs and 80,000 rupees as member of the Select Committee, 
and a further sum of 16 lacs or more under the denomination of 
a private donation ; which sums, amounting together to 20 lacs 
and 80,000 rupees, were of the value, in English money, of 
234,000/.; and that Lord Clive did at the same time render 
great and meritorious services to his country." 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Death of Lord Clive— His Character. 

Ix the subsequent proceedings, which ended in the granting of a 
new charter to the Company, and established Mr, Hastings as 
Governor-GeHeral of India, with a Council nominated, as it 
seemed, for the express purpose of thwarting him in every- 
thing which he might desire to accomplish, Lord Clive took no 
part. The persecutions to which he had been subjected appear 
to. have weighed heavily upon his spirits, and he* withdrew in 
gloom and undisguised mortification from public life. It is said, 
though I cannot find that the anecdote rests uptm any sound 
authority, that the Government, finding war with the colonies to 
be inevitable, pressed him to undertake the command of the 
army which they were preparing to send to America. But such 
a proposal, if made at all, was declined ; for the state of his 
health entirely unfitted him for continuous exertion either of body 
or of mind. Probably, too, it was the same sad caase which ope- 
rated to restrain him from supplying Voltaire, then in the meri- 
dian of his literary renown, with materials out of which to 
compile a history of the Conquest of Bengal. We know, at 
least, that the French philosopher appli^ through Dr. Moore, 
the ingenious author of ' Zeluco,' to be put in possession of his 
lordship's papers, and that the application was not attended to. 
Be this, however, as it may, the events which gave a character 
to the remainder of Lord Clive's existence were not of a nature 
to admit of minute description ; and I shall therefore content 
myself with adverting to them in general terms. 

As long as the Parliament sat, Clive continued to reside in 
Berkeley Square. Immediately on its rising — that is, on the 
17th of June — he proceeded to Bath, whence, after a short resi- 
dence, he removed to Walcot. There he saw his more intimate 
and familiar acquaintances as heretofore, and corresponded occa- 
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fiionally with friends at a distance ; but the paroxysms of pain 
under which he suffered became continually greater, and he more 
and more had recourse to the frightful palliative of opium, under 
the continued use of which his whole nervous system gave way. 
Some fragments of letters from him are preserved, which show 
that he never ceased to take an interest in those to whom through 
life he had been attached. It is said, also, that he had occasional 
conferences with Lord North on the subject of Indian affairs ; 
and one, at least, of his communiciitions with that minister, written 
about six weeks previously to his decease, remains. But the 
sword, which had been throughout too sharp for the scabbard, 
was rapidly cutting its way through. I do not know why I should 
shrink from describing the circumstances under which he died. 
The world knows that he committed suicide ; and according as 
men have thought of the " self-murderer *' while he lived, they are 
wont in every case, to blame or to pity, or to do both, after the 
deed is done. Now, Olive's manner of perpetrating the stem 
act seems to be but in keeping with the whole tenor of his exist- 
ence ; and I therefore tell the tale as it has been told to me. 

A female friend, it appears, was on a visit at his house. He 
had suffered extremely throughout the whole of the 21st of No- 
vember, and was driven more than was usual with him to seek 
relief in strong doses of laudanum. The same process continued 
during the early part of the 22nd ; but that his reason was not 
clouded, nor his self-possession taken away, the following fact 
seems to prove. About noon on the 22nd, or a little later, the 
lady came into his room, and said, — '^ Lord Olive, I cannot find 
a good pen ; will you be so good as make me one ?" ** To be 
sure,'' replied he; and, taking a penknife from his waistcoat 
pocket, he moved towards one of the windows, and mended 
the pen. The lady received it back with thanks, and withdrew. 
In a short time afterwards, a servant, entering, found Lord 
Olive dead ; and the instrument with which he had destroyed 
himself proved, on examination, to be the same small knife with 
which he had mended his friend's pen. 

It was not to be expected, that a termination so awful to a 
career of glory and success well-nigh unexampled in English 
history should fail of affecting with deep and painful impressions 

e minds of all to whom the event was made known. Many, I 
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regret to say, received the tidings io a spirit which testified as 
little to their sagacity as to their Christian temper ; many more 
— and I confess that I belong to the number — accepted them as 
proof that there may be intolerable world- weariness in the heart 
of him into whose lap the world seems to have poured its richest 
treasures. At all events, the event itself vouches for some- 
thing amiss, either in the moral or in the physical organization 
of the individual, or in both. For the line which separates ge- 
nius from eccentricity is often so narrow, that, unless there be 
some principle of action more elevated than the world can sup- 
ply, the chances are equal that the one will sooner or later 
merge in the other. Now, whatever Olive's excellences of cha- 
racter may have been, I confess myself unable to detect in him 
any trace of the sort of principle of which I am now speaking. 
His honour, in the commonly received acceptation of the term — 
west of the tropical line — ^is admitted ; and his generosity to 
friends and relatives has never been called in question. But I 
have not succeeded in bringing home to him a solitary act — I 
cannot discover in those portions of his correspondence which I 
have perused a single expression — which can be so. interpreted as 
to lead to the belief that there was any spring or motive of con- 
duct within, apart from the prospect of immediate advantage to 
his country, or to himself, or to the authorities whom he served. 
Hence life ceased to have an aim for him as soon as the excite- 
ment of enterprise was taken away ; and the fatal remedies to 
which he liad recourse, while striving to blunt the pressure of 
bodily suffering, quite broke him down, through the nervous 
exhaustion of which they were at once the cause and the efiect« 

Looking, on the other hand, to his public proceedings, it 
seems impossible to refuse to his name a place in the list of those 
who have done their country eminent service. To him belongs 
the merit of having restored, being yet a boy, the tarnished 
honour of the English arms, while he saved an important settle- 
ment from destruction. The foundations of English political 
ascendancy in the East were laid by him during the first stage of 
his manhood ; and, finally, the wisdom of his more matured 
counsels, and the energy with which he acted upon them, over* 
came all abuses in the management of the Coinpany's afiairs, and 
brought order and system out of their very opposites. " From 
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Olive's first visit to India," writes Mr. Macaulay with perfect 
truth, '^ dates the renown of the English arms in the East ; from 
his second visit to India datee the political ascendancy of the 
English in that country ; from his third visit to India dates the 
purity of the administration of our Eastern Empire.'' 

The individual who, with the means at Olive's disposal, 
could accomplish all this— who could boast that between the 
twenty-fourth and forty-fourth years of his age he had saved a 
province, conquered a kingdom, and substituted in the manage- 
ment of its ajSkirs order for anarchy, and justice for violence and 
wrong, deserves to be ranked among the most remarkable men 
of his generation. No doubt the qualities which made him what 
he was belong rather to the man of action than to the philoso- 
pher. He was brave, firm of purpose, full of self-reliance, 
indifferent to responsibility, and not over-scrupulous in regard 
to the morality of his measures so long as important and suc- 
cessful results promised to be obtained by them. He was as 
indifferent, likewise, to the feelings of others, as heroes are 
usually supposed to be, though certainly not more so. At the 
same time it would be unjust to deny, that, if the philosophy of 
statesmanship be in any measure based upon a knowledge of 
human nature, Olive in his own peculiar sphere of action had 
his share of such philosophy too. There never lived a Eu- 
ropean who more thoroughly mastered than he all the tricks 
and artifices of Oriental diplomacy. This it was which so 
eminently qualified him to govern where the will of the ruler 
is law ; for he permitted no tyranny to be exercised except his 
own, and tyranny on his part proved to be in the main only a 
stern and uncompromising ministration of justice. The same 
turn of mind, however, rendered him incapable of dealing aright 
with the passions and prejudices of a free people. Whatever he 
sought to accomplish he sought to accomplish by force ; he had 
neither the temper nor the talent that are needed to battle with 
preconceived opinion, or to surmount the obstacles of party. 
Accordingly, his intrigues at the India House were mere efforts 
to outbuy his rivals, as on another field he would have ridden 
them down, or swept them aside by the fire of his artillery. 
And in the Houie of Oommons he never became infiuential, 
because he could not bring himself to give and take, to yield 
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a point, it may be of slight importance, in order to ensure the 
accomplishment of a great end. 

Considered as a politican, Clive was essentially oriental ; con- 
sidered as a military man, circumstances render the task of 
classifying him very difficult. On the whole, however, I am 
inclined to think that, on any theatre of operations, whether in 
Europe or America, he would have proved a great commander* 
No doubt the field on which he played his part was peculiar. 
He waged war at the head of a handful of disciplined troops 
against hordes of undisciplined warriors, and defeated them ; but 
he waged it in such a way as to prove that the principles on 
which he acted were those which are applicable to every com- 
bination of circumstances, and against every description of 
enemy. I have elsewhere alluded to the supposed wish of the 
Minister to employ him against the North American colonists, 
already in a state of incipient revolt. I cannot tell what truth 
there may be in the story ; but of this I have little doubt, that, 
had the state of his health and the temper of his mind permitted 
him to embark upon the enterprise, the dependence of the 
United States on the mother-country would have been continued 
for at least another half-century. 

Lord Olive's reading was not extensive, and his learning a 
mere blank. He never acquired even of the languages of India 
knowledge enough to be able to correspond or even to converse 
in any of them except imperfectly. His general manner in 
society was silent and reserved. Still, when a subject was 
broached in which he took an interest, that harsh and heavy 
countenance of his would light up, and he spoke with a degree 
of animation which appears to have told powerfully. Boswell, 
in his ' Life of Johnson,* has placed on record the substance of a 
brief dialogue between the moralist and Robertson the historian, 
which, because it illustrates two of the statements hazarded in 
this resume of the great man's character, I may be permitted to 
transcribe. " Dr. Robertson," says the biographer, *' expatiated 
on the character of a certain nobleman, that he was one of the 
strongest-minded men that ever lived ; that he would sit in 
company quite sluggish while there was nothing to call forth his 
intellectual vigour ; but the moment that any important subject 
M'us started — for instance, how this country |si. to be defended 
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from a French invasion — he would rouse himself and show his 
extraordinary talents with the most powerful ability and anima- 
tion.'* Johnson, — " Yet this man cut his own throat ! The 
true strong and sound mind can embrace equally great things 
and small." 

Johnson might have expressed himself with more delicacy, 
but in the main his argument is sound ; for I cannot agree with 
Mr. Macaulay in laying any portion of the blame of Lord 
Olive's death " on the pangs of wounded honour " arising out of 
the Parliamentary persecution to which he had been subjected. 
The sad event appears to me to have been the result of that 
want of balance in the arrangement of mind with matter which, 
if not produced by a disordered intellect, comes of satiety, 
which is itself a disease in the moral nature of the man, if, 
indeed, a total absence of the religious principle may, without 
the misuse of terms, be so spoken of. 

Lord Olive's personal appearance was not prepossessing. To 
a countenance which was saved from vulgarity only by the ex- 
pression of decision and natural intelligence which pervaded it, 
he added a figure without symmetry or grace, which he ren- 
dered doubly conspicuous by the elaborate care with which it 
was his custom to adorn it. His social habits were hospitable 
and sumptuous in the extreme. He loaded with presents all to 
whom he took a fancy, and kept open table both in London and 
in the country. Yet he never succeeded in achieving even a 
moderate share of popularity, and with a large acquaintance 
could boast but of few friends. He was a great man ; and in 
tracing his career I have felt that I was following the footsteps 
of a giant. I regret that I am not able to add, that I can 
think of him likewise as an object of love and personal ad- 
miration. 

Lord Olive was buried in the church of Moreton Say, the 
parish in which he was born. He left a family of two sons and 
three daughters to inherit his fortune and his name. 

THE END. 
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